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Aims and Limitations 


HE chief auti of this book is £<3 give an idea of what h is like to 



be a Japanese Jiving m Sbitayanja-cho, a neighbourhood of 


-L some three hundred housebold^ not far from the centre of 
Tokyo, It is concerned with what people do—how they earn a liviog 
and run a home, bow they many', how they amuse themselves, how 
they treat their relatives, their neighbour^ and their gods—and with 
what people think and feel, in so far as this can be mfened from what 
they do and say, TTie account is based Ln part on direct observation 
of life as it is Uved, in part on the informaUori gained in the more 
artificial situation of the formal interview, 

A neighbourhood study, such as this^ has certain inevitable limita¬ 
tions as a means of approach to the study of *city life in Japan". 
Chiefly, there is the danger that the neighbourhood selected may be 
unrepresentative, aud where the individual or the family is the unit 
of study a broader approach based on systematic sampling of, say, 
the inhabitajiis of Tol^o or of the urban Japanese population as a 
whole might be of gmter value. On the other hand the neighbour¬ 
hood study has certain advantages. In the first place it enables the 
results of formal interviews to be supplemented by persona] acquaint¬ 
ance with the people concerned and a knowledge of the generai back¬ 
ground of their hv'es. In the second place it offers a means of studying 
a range of topics beyond the reach of a broader sample survey- 
patterns of community organisation, for instance, friendships and 
neighbour iclationsp the functions of shrines and temples. There is a 
third general justiflcatioa for the community study as a descriptive 
devicse; namely that the more the people studied are slmiiar in back¬ 
ground and outlook the more meaningful do generalizations about 
them become and the l<res is the 'average man" a mere statistical 
abstraction. This latter advantage, however, can hardly be claimed 
here, for, as Chapter 2 shows, the popidation of Shitayama-cho was, 
in origin, education, occupdon and cconorriic well-being not very 
much less heterogeneous than the population of Tokyo as a whole. 
This hettrogeneity of Shitayama-cho. although it destroys some 
of the advantage of the nqi^tM>urhocid study approach, has its 
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compensaUons. Craiited that no application of statistical techniques 
could give the results of a single neighbourhood study any precise 
validity as a description of "the Japanese* or ^the inhabitants of 
Tokyo*, sttlh since studies of urban Japan are rare it would seem 
preferable that ihc neighbourhood selected should not be too 
obviously exceptionah Shitayama-cho ftUed the bill in this sense. It 
was typical in the sense that many other wards Uke it could be found 
in Tokyo, and its population was representative in the sense that its 
class and occupational character was none too clearly defined, 'Il*s a 
nondescript sort of place,’ said one of the ward Leaders when I was 
discussing plans for the survey with them, it isn’t a shopkeeper's 
ward like [the w-ard next door). It’s not really a '"salary-man's ward” 
either. Or a working-class ward. lt"s residentlalp but we have our 
workshops too. 1 suppose if you had to call the ward something or 
other you wouldn't go wrong if you said it was "Towards the bottom 
end of the middle class"/ 

The result, then, is a compromise; a comproniisc between the con- 
tradictoiy aims on the one haiid of deriving the maxi mum advan¬ 
tages of all-embracingness and personal familiarity which attach to 
the narrow neighbourhood study, and on the other of producing 
something which, even if it is taken as in some respects typical of a 
wider universe, will not seriously mislead. 

It is to further the latter aim, and so to justify the title of this book, 
that Chapter 2 is concerned primarily with ’placing* Shitayama-efao 
in the context of Tokyo and of urban Japan as a whole by means 
of a few easily quanti£ed characteristics- Throughout the book, 
moreoverp where national or regional statistics or gencraL inslitu- 
tional studies by other writers are relevant to the wider perspective 
of topics studied in Shitayama-cho—as in the discussion of income 
levels, housing, education and so on—such material has been quoted 
for purposes of comparison. 

The inclusion of this more general material bas another purpose in 
addition to the "correction for sample bias\ A report of Lovestiga- 
lions into the church-going or courting habits of an English com¬ 
munity could safely assume the reader’s familiarity with the main 
outlines of the religious and family institutions of our society. It 
would be rash to assume the same familiarity with the major institu¬ 
tions of Japanese society and the information is not easily come by. 
Much of the more general material euUed from secondary sources is 
included, therefore, for the purpose of providing such backcround 
information as is necessary to mate the description of Shitayama-cho 
intelligible. The reader might wonder, for instance, why he is told so 
much about the almost non-existent cxinfiict between mothers and 
daughters-in-law in Shitayama-cho if he were not told something 
about the traditional Japanese family< Such background infomtatioii 
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bas a special importance in those parts of the book concerned with 
social change. 

It is in its concern witli social change that this book does attempt 
to go beyond simple ethnogmphic descrtption. It does not try to con¬ 
firm or to falsify any general thcoiy of social changie^ li was, how¬ 
ever, written^ and the data were collected, within the framework of a 
loose theoretical picture of the sort of development which Japanese 
society has been undergoing over the last three-quarters of a century. 
At one end of this ideal’ scale of development was a society based 
on peasant agriculture and domestic craft production, rigidly siraii- 
tied and with only rudimentaiy means of central political control, a 
society in which traditional values and views of the world were 
rarely questioned, in which hereditary status was overwhelmingly 
important in dedning the limits of a man's permitted behaviour and 
in which a mao's lelations with his kin and with his immediate neigh¬ 
bours made up almost the whole range of his life. At the other end of 
this scale of development lies an open competitive society in which 
the family plays no part in t he economic productive activities of large 
sections of the populatioii, in which codified law is a major cletnent 
in social control and educational institutions outside the family play 
a major part in the training of new members of the society, in which a 
wide range of a man's daily contacts are of an impersonal kind, and 
in which a rising standard of material well-being produces a constantly 
changi ng set of material values and has created an en^pectation of con¬ 
tinuing change and continuing progress. 

From community to association, from status to contract, mechani¬ 
cal to orgartic soHdarity; the basic notions are familiar^ In filling out 
the concrete detail of these schematized types of society the ’tradi¬ 
tional' end offers no difficulty. The comparatively good documenta¬ 
tion of the society of the Tokugawa period, supplemented by 
absentation of contemporary rural areas, provides an adequate pic¬ 
ture of the base-line from which Japan's recent development began. 
My own picture of the other end of the scale—the gcnal in the direc¬ 
tion of which Japanese society might be thought to be moving—was 
more vague and antorphaus. It may be characterized as 'a society 
which differs from none of the Western industrial societies more than 
they differ from each other\ Inevitably, since En^nd is the one of 
these societies which I know best, my picture of this end of the scale 
tended to be an abstracdofi of English social structure as 1 know it. 

This assumption that the course of development was to make 
Japanese society in more and mare respects like English society did 
not spring from a belief that t he latter embodied the highest ide^s of 
human progress. It rested^ rather, on assumptions concerning the 
motive forces of changes in Japan in recent decades. These can be 
broadly classified under three heads. 
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(ff) The Chians of cause and effect set up by changes in coonomlc 
organization, 

{b) Changes in formal institutions (of law, govemmeat, education, 
etc.) only in part the result of economic changes and to a large extent 
accomplished by borrowing social techniques from abroad. 

(c) Changes in attitudes which, though in part the direct conse¬ 
quence of the other two, are in pan the result of contact with the 
ideas of foreign countries, percolated through an intellectual elite to 
increasingly wide strata of the population. 

Each of these could be expected to have the effect of making Japan 
more and more like Western sodelies; the last two obviously since 
the West was the origin of the techniques and ideas, the fii^t if one 
accepts as true the general notion that many of the common features 
of Westera societies—contract relations, t^urgeois democracy, the 
conjugal matrilincal family and so on—are the inevitable con¬ 
comitants of industrialization, Tunctional prerequisites’ for an indus- 
tiial society in the East as much as in the West. 

According to this picture, then, Japan started moving from the 
Traditional’ towards the "modem" pole some three-quarters of a cen¬ 
tury ago, propelled by these three basic factors. Japanese urban 
society, it might be thought, had already moved a considerable way 
towards the "modem* end. 

Such a model has a limited use in this sort of study. It was not 
possible to observe social change as such during the six months of 
the study. All that could be hoped for was to document Shitayama- 
cho within the context of this model, to try to show, by expHcit com¬ 
parisons with traditional Japanese society and with other industrial 
societies (almost exclusively England) whereabouts on this hypo¬ 
thetical scale it stood, and to attempt, where possible, to test the 
validity of the model itself and the assumptions on which it rested; 
to answer, that is, such questions as: Is it impossible for traditional 
family patterns to survive in an industrial society? (i.c. Are there 
signs of strain where they do?) or: Is urban Life in an industrid 
society iTiimical to the tightly knit form of local community bfe 
which existed in Japanese rurd areas and to a lesser extertt in urban 
areas of the Tokugawa period? 

Another related problem within this general framework concerned 
the inter-relations, at the level of attitudes and ideas, between changes 
in different spheres of life: a question posed in the form: Are the 
observable differences in outlook between individuals m Shitayama- 
cho capable of being characterized as ‘generally traditional’ and 
"generally modem" or "progressive? Are the individuals who mani¬ 
fest attitudes towards their employer which conform to what one 
would expect at the "modem" end of the scale likely also to manifest 
’modern^ attitudes to their wives? 
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Certain seclions of the book (in particular those on old age and the 
relations between parents and children) are also concerned with the 
^problcms^ of change as they are experienced by the Japanese them¬ 
selves: overt problems, that is to say^ of conflict and adjostment 
which are recognized as demanding solution > 

The topi<s selected for discussion have, then, been chosen primarily 
in the light of their relevance to these various aspects of social change. 
But this was not the sole criterion used. An exclusive preoccupation 
with applying to Shitayama-cho the yai^Uck of "A society which 
differs from none of the Western industrial societies more than th^ 
differ from each other" would run the danger of ignoring the parti¬ 
cular differentia of Japanese society, in particular those char¬ 
acteristics of outlook and way of life, more amenable to a 'cultural" 
than to a "structuml* approach and as easily portrayed in a novel as 
in the form of a sdenlific treatise, which make a Frenchman different 
from an EngUshman and a Japanese different from both. 

This book docs attempt, then, if not to give an analysis of Japanese 
"national characteri, at least to convey something of the Savour, the 
"essential Japancseucss" of Hfe in Tokyo. As a guide to observation 
and en{]uiry a list was first drawn up of ^What. *and ‘How . . .?" 
questions which the data collected should try to answer. These ques¬ 
tions were of diverse origin. Apart from those which arose from the 
problems of change discussed above, some took the form Ts it true 
that. . followed by an assertion about the Japanese made by such 
writers as Ruth Bcnodicit some were the result of reading similar 
studies of other societies and attempting to formulate explicitly the 
questions about the community studied which their works were in¬ 
tended to answer (in particular, the Lynds" Middlei^wn was a fruitfuL 
source^ many echoes of which will be found in this book). Others 
concerned features of Japanese bfe which had struck me as *sig- 
niheant" or "interesting". 

The question of what is likely to strike a foreign observer as ‘sig¬ 
nificant" or 'interesting' is worth pursuing since it points up the in¬ 
herent rdativiiy of all ethnographic description. If a well-trained 
anthropologist says The Japanese ate indulgent to their children\ this 
statement may be interpreted: "if all studi^ peoples are ranged on a 
continuum with respect to the degree of indulgence they show thdr 
children the Japanese will be found at the indulgent end". A good 
anthropologist* of course^ would rarely make such unqualified 
general statements without concrete examples of the behaviour of 
Japanese parents to their childtcn. But, nevertheless, if parental in¬ 
dulgence is selected for comment and illustmtion the reason is likely 
to be that it is felt in some way to differentiate Japanese from other 
cultures. 

In this case^ having only a hmited knowledge of other sededes, the 
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yardstick by which 1 selected topics as ‘chamctcristio* or "interesting' 
was chiefly diflereaoe from what I knew of my own. When I say ‘the 
Japanese are indulgent to their children’, it means 'more indulgent 
than English parents'. Such general statements will, of couiw, as far 
as possible be avoided in favour of concrete illustrations, but It will 
be as well to remeinber that it is this criterion of difFcrcnce from my 
own society which makes me choose to comment on the Japanese 
parent's indulgence to his children and not on the fact lhat Japanese 
mothers are proud of their babies, to say something about the social 
status of the priest and omit to mention that the doctor is accorded 
greater social prestige than a road-sweeper, to discuss the disposition 
of sleeping quarters within the family but not to point out lhat the 
Japanese sleep in a horizontal positjon. As a reminder of this rela¬ 
tivity and the limitations it involves, it was thought best to make 
such lurking comparisons explicit. TTiis runs the risk of arousing 
what the author of a book with intentions similar to this calls, m 
explaining his reason for avoiding the odium of comparisons, "feel¬ 
ings of unfriendly criticism and Fhanasaical self-satisfaction'.^ But in 
the nature of the case this would seem unavoidable. 

A warning should be entered concerning Section II which describes 
the contemporary material setting for the attitudes and behaviour 
discussed in the rest of the book. Since 1951, when this study was 
made, the Increased tempo of industrial expansion has brought 
Japan well beyond the phase of post-war i^construiCtiori- According 
to the Government’s Emnomic Survey, the consumption level of the 
average urban family for the period October 1956--April 1957 stood 
at 156% of the 1951 figure. Section 11 should not, therefore, be read 
as an. up-tcxlate account of present-day levels of living, though there 
has probably been less change in the attitudes and standards of con¬ 
sumption which are there discussed. In the field of social purity, 
considered in Chapter 6, there has been some increa^ in assistance 
grants and an expansion of war pension schemes, but no major 
change in other areas of the state security system. 

Finally, a word about the interpretation of the results of formal 
Interviews. (Details concerning the schedules used, sampling and 
analysis, etc,| are to be found in Appendix L) Japan at the time of 
the survey was occupied by a reforming, "democratiring', army. The 
reader may well be led to wonder how far replies to interview ques¬ 
tions, in particular those touching on political matters, were distorted 
by the fact that those interviewed had a shrewd understanding of the 
prejudices of forei^ers and simulated opinions which they did not 
hold In order to give the answer which they thought "correct" from 
the foreigner's standpoint. 

Subjective impressions that this was not often the case are, per¬ 
haps, of little value, but certain objective facts are relevant. In the 
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first place the iniervieii^'B were mostly carried out by Japanc^ 
students, and any distortion there livas is as likely to have been in 
deference to their opinions as to mine. This may still give the results a 
somewhat false ^progressive' bias. Secondly, in so far as the resign- 
dents were, during the interviews, aware of myself as the prime 
mover, the prejudices imputed lo me would not necessarily have been 
linked with the post-war reforms and the propaganda of democracy. 
America loomed so large in the closing stages of the war and in the 
occupation that Britain was largely forgotten, Moneover, in the 
minds of many people, panicularly the older ones, Britain is stUl pic¬ 
tured in colours which belong to the da^ of the Anglo-Japanesc 
alliance—the other island Empire, the friendly power of the West 
which shares with Japan many noble features such as respect for 
tradition and monarchy, and a code of restrained etiquette which 
has something in common with the *way of the warriori. It should 
not necessarily be supposed, ihcreforCt that everyone would assume 
that the ^correct" line with me would be to show enthusiasm for alt 
that had been done by the Occupation. Thirdly* some of the topics 
selected for investigation in Shiiayama-cho have also been investi¬ 
gated by Japanese research institutes and sociologists^ Their re¬ 
sults (which are sometimes quoted in the text) do not show any 
great difference in the balance of opinions from those obt^ned in 
Shitayama-cho. 

It should be emphasized, however, that these arguments are in¬ 
tended to suggest only that a special element of deliberate distortion 
of opinion due to the political siiuaiion at the lime is not veiy 
probable. This is not to claim that the opinions elicited in interviews 
represent deep and unshakeable convictions. All the drawbacks in¬ 
herent in opinion surveys anywhere were prescni in this case, the 
more so since little use wa$ made in these interviews of devices for 
measuring the intensity or the consistency of opinions. It wUJ be 
apparent, however, that in this book my concern has been less with 
the measurement of opinion as an end in llself, as with enumerating 
the differences of opinion which exist, with showing the attitudinal 
and structural backgrounds of difleient opinions, and, where 
possible, with speculating on the directions of change. 

Note; Where statistical tests of association are used, the value of p (the 
probabihty that the assoc^lion is due entirely to chance) is indicated in a 
footnote. Chi square was gwieraCy used, but in some cases the more 
approximate method of ihe standard deviation of the difference. Where 
the LaUer method was used, this has been indicated in brackets—as 
(5.d.ofdy 

In the text, the following conventional phrases hav'c been adopted: 

A 'noticeable' difference or association: when -05 < p < -2, Lc^ the 

chances of the rwuJt being due to sampling error lie between one in five 
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and aim In twenty. This is used whiea it is thought likely that a real 
difference Is obscimed by the small of the sample. 

A ^significant' difference or association: when '01 < p < Le+ the 
the result could occur by charK mote frequently than once in a him- 
dred, but less frequently than once m twemy times. 

A S^iy (or higfily) significant' dilTerenoc or association: when 
p < -Dip I.e. the result would occur by chance l&s than once in a 
hundred times. 

The reference numbers for notes which ooniain only source dtatjous or 
fiignies for independence values are italicized in the text 


2 

Shltayama-cho 


ME popular names for the major districLs of targe cities—East 



Endf West End* South-side* the Left Bank—are not always 


JL capable of precise territorial definition. This is understandable 
since these names stand* more than anythirig, as symbols of difteretit 
ways of lLfe« Modem Tokyop for the urban ecologist, divides satis^ 
factorily into the concentric zones he seeks to Jind,^ but as far as the 
ordinaiy inhabitant of Tokyo is concerned his city is divisible into 
two parts— ShifitmachU the ^down-town* districts, and Yaifianoiey the 
'hill-side*. Of the variems characteristics by which they are supposed 
to be distinguished from each otbexT ^ may briefly list a few, 

1. Firsts the Shitamachi districts were, in origin* the districts in- 
habited by the non-saimiraj merchant and artisan families during the 
Tokugawa period. Yamanote districts were those in which were to be 
found the town mansions of the feudal nobility and the houses and 
barracks of the lesser ranks of the samurai clas^. 

2. Geographically* the samurai districts were found in the rather 
more airy and salubrious higher ground which begins some way 
inland from the coast of Tokyo bay. The merchants and artisans 
were concentrated on the aUnvial plain between this higher ground 
and the sea* a strip of land begmning as a narrow beach at Shtna- 
gawa in the south of the city* and widening out into a coastal plain 
three or four miles wide to the north-east. There were some com¬ 
moners' districts, however* scattered among the samurai areas. 

3. As a direct consequence of their origins* the typical Shitamachi 
man is still thought of as a merchant or an independent craftsman, 
perhaps a tailor or a restaurant-owner* a r^fpentcr or the owner of a 
smali workshop employing one or two workers. The typical Yama- 
note maUi on the other hand* gets hJs living from the modem tertiary 
industries; he is the professioi^ man, the official* the business 

tive, the s^cs assistant in a departmental store, the derical worker in 
one of Tokyo^s large offices. 

4. There are ditferene^ in language too. The language of the old 
Yanianole districts has received the offidsi cachet as standard 
Japanese. The Shitamachi districts preserve elements of the old Edo 
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even when 3 Shlt3Jt)dclii 11131 ) Sipcsks st^nd^rd Jnpsiiesfi 
slight deviations from the received pronunciation are supposed to be 
noticeable—becomes shi and there is a tendency to double 
consonants. 

5. Then there are traditional diSeretioes in temperament between 

the Shitamachi man and the Yamanote man. The first is hot-tem¬ 
pered, but warm-hearted, uninhibited in his enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures, extravagant and with no thought for the morrow. The 
Yamanote man is more prudent, more rational, inhibited in his 
enjoyments and in his friendships by the demands of a bourneoLs 
respectability. *’ 

6. There are numerous other associated cultural differenoes. The 
wide-open, no-secrets, communal life of the Shitamachi family con¬ 
trasts with the greater individualism and privacy of the Yamanote 
family. The close relations between neighbours and tremendous 
enthusiasm m the local celebration of festivities in Shiiamachi dis- 
tnete contrasts with neightourly diffidence and half-hearted partid- 
pation in shrine festivals in Yamanote, Indeed, whereas the Shita- 
machi family typically lives in a crowded street In a densely popu¬ 
lated area, the Yamanote family divides itself from its neishboure 
With a garden and a hedge. The Shitamachi taste is largely f^ tradi¬ 
tional Jajtonese entertainments, the kabuki theatre, the stmtoo wrest- 
Imgp traditionaL $enlLm'enlai mit&ic, the geisha houses; whereas the 
Yamanote man is more attraoled by things Western, orchestral 
music, modem* dramas, foreign films, ^social’ (i.e. ball-room) 
dancings together with, in the more traditional Yamanote faitiilies, a 
taste for the more *rcjiiied^ elements of the indigenous^ culture—the 
Noo mim<^d^ama, the tea ceremony, the music of the koto lute rather 
than the popular shamisen banjo. Shitamachi women are more Ukelv 
to wear Japanese dress, and when th^ do they have a distinctive wav 
of i^nng It—the kimono is cut lower to disclose more of the nape 
of the neck (tradiuonaily an erotic zone) and the obi waist-band is 
worn lower down on the hips, 

It is tempting to sum all this up as lower middle class and below 
versus lower middle class and above. But such categorizations can be 

1^' “'u qualifications which distin- 

guidi not only the old from the new upper middle class as in Ene- 
land, but also the old from the new working class, the old from the 

until ^ree-quartcrs of a «ntury ago. had an estate system who« 
mam lines of cleavage did not entirely correspond with eradatioS 
m economic statins {many of the ‘inferior’ towSmen werSriS 

traditional forms of product^ 
where Japaneseness’, as opposed to ’Westem-ness', I stiU a crite^n 
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of some importance for dividing men from their fellows and one 
which docs not necessarily follow economic status lines. 

At any rate, the above list indicates some of the general char’ 
acteristics which the names Shitamachi and Yamanote suggest to 
Tokyo Japanese. The geographii^l areas with which they associate 
them are still respectively the low-lying and the higher areas within 
the boundaries of the old city of Edo (as Tokyo was called in Toku- 
gawa times). Whether the new post-Meiji* industrial and working’ 
claM areas to the north-east and south of Tokyo would be called 
Shitamachi is doubtful. It is more common, however, to include in 
Yamanote the newer residential areas, both the predominantly white- 
collar suburbs lying on either side of I he central railway line run¬ 
ning approximately due west out of Tokyo, and the newer pro¬ 
fessional and business class areas in the south-west. 

Many changes taking place within the old city boundaries have 
also had the effect of blurring these distinctions. The centre of the old 
Shitamachi has now become the governmental and hnancia] centre; 
an area filled with office blocks, banks and ministry buildings, spread¬ 
ing over into three boroughs* which have a day population between 
two and three times their night population (for the centre alone the 
ratio is, of course, much higher). Then there has been a tendency for 
the more successful of Shitamachi merchants and craftsmen, whose 
business has expanded to the point where the separation of home 
from workshop becomes possible, to move out to the Yamanote dis¬ 
tricts and commute daily; for, although the ‘real Edokko' like the 
*reai Cockney* is intensely proud of his own culture, his defiant re¬ 
jection of the Yamanote belief in Yamanote cultural superiority does 
not always cany absolute conviction. This migration was consider¬ 
ably accelerated by the great earthquake and fire of 1923 and again 
by the bombing of 1945, both of which destroyed large sections of 
Shitamachi Toi^,* 

Thus there are many districts within the old city boundaries, even, 
which cannot be readily assigned to the Shitamachi or to the Yama¬ 
note category. Both these concepts are a composite of a number of 
variables, not all of them interdependent and each of them represent¬ 
ing a continuum, so that althou^ one can find districts wluch fairly 
fit the stereotypes, there are many others which may be more like 
Shitamachi in one respect, more like Yamanote in another, and half¬ 
way in between in yet another respect. 

The borough to which Shilayama’Cho belonged was clearly Shita¬ 
machi; to give one numerical indication of its general character, in 
1940 it had the highest proportion of manufacturing enterprises 
employing fewer than five workers’ (three-quarters of them without 
any electric potver) of any borough in Tokyo—one for every 33 of the 
population.* Shitayama-cbo, however, which lies on the edge of the 
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borough, is one of the betwixt and between wards; it could hardly be 
called Yajuarkotc, but it is not quite Shilamachi. Houses are close- 
packed around narrow streets, there is less privacy In family life and 
more solidarity in comnuuial ward activities than one could expect 
in Yamanotc districts; on the other hand, most of the inhabitants arc 
wage and salary earners mther than independent shopkeepers and 
craTtsmeu, and the majority do not come from old Edo families. The 
composite name Shiuyama-cho, which is not the ward's real name, 
will stand as a reminder that it representSp in many ways, a mingling 
of the two strains m Tokyo cuititre. 

Geographically, Shitayama-cho stands on the dividing line be¬ 
tween the old Shilamacbi and the old Yamanote. it is in the valley 
of a small river, now piped underground, which makes a narrow 
indentation into the line of the higher ground. Old maps of the 
Tokugawa period show it as divided into four or five plots, the 
largest of which contained the town residence of a minor feudal 
baron, the others the houses of itsscr Tokugawa vassals. A few 
hundred yards away from these samurai mansions were wards in¬ 
habited by commoners some of whose descendants still live there 
today* 

At the Meiji restoration, the original residents were confiitned in 
their ownership of the land, but, with the commutation of feudal dues 
and the frequent failures of ex-samurai in their attempts to hud some 
commercial solution to the problem of achieving a modus vivendi 
with a bewildering new world, the land changed hands rapidly. By 
the end of the century a large proportion of it had become the 
property of another exTeudal-baron family which rented it out in— 
at first fairly large-unit—building lots. The p^opulation grew steadily.^ 

In the nineteenth century the residents seem to have been mostly 
well-tOHao; the houses large enough to have been called 'mansions’ 
iyashiki). The greengrocer remembers among the neighbours of his 
childhood about 1900, a Count, the presided of a small bank, a 
retired army surgeon, the head of a private suburban railway and a 
large-scale labour contractor who built the longed tunnel in Japan. 
At that time the neighbouring hill-$ide was still dotted with fields of 
cultivated land—the district had its own 'famous local product', a 
special sort of ginger which was reputed to grow here better 
anywhere else. There was a thatchcr living in the wardr the river still 
ran beside the streets and was trapfwJ off into fish-ponds which sup¬ 
ported a flourishing gold-fish breeding industiy. The main road from 
the centre of the city to some of the famous beauty spots towards the 
north then ran along one side of the ward and this road was lined 
with tea-hous^ and lestaumnts which aimed to catch such moon- 
yiewiiig, plum-blossom viewing and cherry-blossom viewing traffic. 
The day we sold ten barrels of tangerines to people going up to the 
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Cfaiysaathemum FcstivaJ' is stiU a living legend in the greengrocer's 
fajnily. 

At about the time of the ftrst world war the trams came past the 
ward and took the main road elscwhere^—aJong the line of the former 
river, now piped uodergrouod. Then with the big expansion of 
industry and the growth in the population and size of Tokyo which 
came with the wartime boom, Shitayama-cho began somewhat to 
change its residential character The first batch of Meiji houses had 
reached the end of their normal life-span. They were replaced by 
smaller ones. The land was parcelled into smaller lots and gradually 
sold off as the aristocratic landlord's fortunes declined. Some specU' 
lative builders came in and built rows of two-storey houses, others 
built /ip™rEP—apartment blocks containing twenty to thirty one- 
room units. Hotels were built, a bath-house, two small factories. 
Only two of the old 'mansions' remain and one has been turned into 
a hotel. The residentSp as they became more numerous, tended to 
come from lower down the sodal scale. 

Not unimpeachable, but probably not very inaorurate, figures for 
the population of the ward are shown in Table 1. 


Tabfe Popuhrion of Shitnyama-cho 


Year 

hoia^hi^fds 

Numbfr of ptffj&Hi 

ta72 

li 

n 

1875 ^ 

91 

34B 

1920 1 

— 

794 

1930 

— 

862 

i 1950 (Oct.) 1 

344 

1,302 

1.225 (approx.)- 

1951 (MarO . 

310 (appmx.) 


Shitayama-eho escaped both the earthquake fire of B23 and the 
hie raids of lM5p but tombing and the housing shortage has brought 
over-crowding here a$ it has to every other part of Tokyo. Housmg 
will be considered separately later on; here it will suffice to note that 
there would appear to have been little increase in the number of 
dwellings since 1930, only in the number of people inhabiting them. 
Apart from those families—nearly a quarter of the total—who live 
in one-room many other families share bouses, there are (sdll 

excluding the ffjwwi/iHlwellcrs) five households for every four dwell¬ 
ings, and the narrowness of the streets, together with the lack of 
gardens adds to the general sense of congesUon.* 

Some houses are well-proportioned, neat and trim. The tiled roof 
with its ornamental edgc-iUes; the lower-floor eaves; the porch with 
its wooden gable and sliding doors of opaque glass and criss-cross 
wooden frame; the wide vrindows with at night their wooden-board 
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shutters and by day their sliding panels of glass or white paper—all 
these can make an attractive composition, espedally when they are 
set off by the shrubbery of a small garden spilling over the top of a 
six-foot wooden fence with a simple but interesting panel design and, 
as its r^ntral feature, an ornamental arched gateway made of the 
finest timber But such "gated' houses arc rare (indeed, only 10 houses 
in Shitayama-cho have gardens bigger than 40 s<juare yards, and 65% 
of the houses have no gardens at all). Most houses abut directly on 
to the narrow lanes. Nor are all made of wood of the quality which 
(always unpainted) mellows to a ripe brown without cracking or 
splitting; some are obviously patch^, a few with corrugated iron; 
and some, with rotting boards hanging loose, are in obvious need of 
patching. A few tiles askew on the roof, the paper of the windows or 
internal partitions browned by the sun and jaggcdly holed by 
children's fingers, show that keeping a Japanese house neat and 
attractive in appearance is something which requites a continuous 
expenditure of time and money. 

But dilapidation as such is only a minor contributoiy factor to the 
general immediate impression of untidiness and disorder which a 
street in Shitayama-cho presents. Except for a few solid rows of 
terrace bouses, building has been unplanned, and houses which have 
been fitted like jigsaw pieces into cveiy viable space present them¬ 
selves to the lanes at odd angles and in higgledy-piggledy order. 
There is a mass of overhead wiring for telephones and elcciricily; in 
the absence of gardens, washing is hung on rows of bamboo poles on 
special platforms which jut out at first floor level indiscriminately at 
the front or the back of the house. On fine days the bedditig — thick 
eiderdowns, quilts and nightshirts—is hung from upper windows to 
air; cooking pots and pieces of furniture arc pushed out on to the 
narrow upper floor verandahs from rooms where living space is 
insulficiciit. One house may have a low miniature chicken-run built 
in front of it in the three-foot width between the outer wait and the 
concrete paving slabs down the centre of the lane, while on the other 
side a grocer, strategically placed on a oomer, further encroaches on 
the right-of-way with a wall of stacked crates and barrels along the 
whole side of his shop. Two of the roads were wide enough for motor¬ 
cars, but they were unmetalled, a sounx' of choking dust in the dry 
and windy spring and a hazard of puddles in the wet early summer. 
The narrow lanes had a row of paving stones down the centre for 
rainy weather, and gutter ditches on cither side, theoretically covered 
with boarding which in many places was rotting away or completely 
missing. One of these lanes was just wide enough for a car, but rarely 
used, except for an occasional midnight taxi fetching clients from the 
restaurant in the middle of the ward who were too drunk, or too 
important, to walk to the main road. 
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Shitayama-cho 

ShitayanLa-cho may not present a very attractive exterior, and the 
sense of styje and colour harmony for which the Japanese arc justly 
famed may not be immediately visible, but Shitayama-cho was made 
to be lived in and not to be looked at. Its streets are lively and 
friendly places. In sunny weather they become playgrounds for 
groups of young children—boys with shaved or close-cropped heads, 
girls with doll-like fringes who sit outside their homes On rysh mats 
(wooden dogs, as tabooed on outdoor mats as on the indoor ones, 
neatly lined up at the edge) banging merrily with a hammer at pieces 
of wood, malring mud pies, entertaining with broken pieces of china 
on soap boxes, blowing bubbles, queueing for their turn on a lucky 
child's tricycle. After school hours they are joined by groups of older 
children. Girb skipping or playing hop-scotch, bdl-bouncing to 
intenninablc songs with a younger brother or sister nodding drowsily 
on their backs. Boys wrestling, poring over cotnies, huddled into con¬ 
spiratorial groups, playing games of snap with tremendous gusto and 
noise. There is generally, too^ a group of their mothers passing the 
time of the day as they look benevolently on and prepare to mediate 
in quarrels. With their hair permanently waved or drawn into a bun 
at the back and clogs on their feet (nothing else could be slipped on 
and off 50 easily every time they enter and leave the house), a white 
long-sleeved apron obscures the difference between those ^oungicr 
ones) who wear skirt and blouse, and those (older ones) who wear 
kimom. One of them, perhaps, standing as she talks slightly bent 
forward to balance the weight of a three-year-old tied astraddle her 
back, is on her way to the bath-house, a fact proclaimed by the metal 
bowl she carries in hands clasped under the baby's buttocks and by 
the washable rubber elephant with which he hammers abstractedly 
at the nape of her neck. 

Sometimes there is a clatter of drums and the sound of a flute and 
the crowds in the lane are suddenly augmented by more white- 
aproned women and excited children docking to see the 'tinkle-bang 
merchant'—the advertising man, dreased up as a samurai of the 
Tokugawa period with his son as flautist-cum^lown. Heavily made 
up, his hair tied in a well-gieased top-knot, a swaggering scabbard at 
his side (and police permit in pocket with map showing proposed 
itinerary duly appended)^ he stops every fifty yards to address his 
hearers on the merits of the fishmonger's fish, or perhaps, if he is 
commissioned by the Anti-crime Association that day, on the dangers 
of leaving one's house unattended; speaking all the time in the old 
literary style which nowadays is heard elsewhere only on the stage of 
the kabuki theatre. Almost every day after school-iime another drum 
announces the arrival of the "paper-theatre man\ Children gather 
around his bicycle. A brisk trade in boiled sweets and lollipops 
ensues. Then he unfolds a wooden frame-work attached to the 
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carrier and recMiints to a breathless audience that day's instalment of 
his interminable serial story, illustrated wdlli pictures which he shows 
them one by one. Umbrelln-raenders and shoe-menders come calling 
their business round the ward, spread a mat on the ground in a shady 
spot in one of the lanes and sit with their tools awaiting customers. 
Eariy in the morning, at any time after half-past six, one can hear the 
plaintive horn of the bean-curd seller, or the cry of the rnttoo man 
selling a sticky substance made from fermented beans, favourite 
breakfast delicacies which, especially in the hot summer, are best 
eaten fresh. The fishmonger's barrow, the flower-seller’s mt, sellers 
of children’s toys and doll-shaped sweets, knife-sharpeners, junk 
men come along these narrow streets one after the other in a pro¬ 
fusion symptomatic of post-war unemployment. Each one provides 
an excuse for some gregariously inelin^ housewife to join a gossip¬ 
ing group in the lane. 

But despite the general appearance of neighbourly friendliness, and 
despite the general sameness of everyday dress and of the houses they 
inhabited (except for a few secluded ones), Shitayama-cho contained 
a fairly heterogeneous population; heterogeneous in origin, in 
occupation, in educational background and in way of life. Before 
going on, in later chapters, to consider differences between in¬ 
dividuals and families, it may be useful to give sornc general idea of 
the composition of Shitayama-cho's population and to ’place’ it by 
some comparative figures in the urban Japanese population and in 
the population of Tokyo as a whole. 


Table 2: Birthplace* by Sex, Shifayama-cho (/P5/) and Tokyo 
Borough Areas (t9S0) 


iff: 


all tufroi^h 
artai\ 

1 ^ . 

Birlhptacr 

M(%) 

F<%> 


H%) 

OLh^r pait^ of Tokyo 


7-2 

1 Isj'J 

5S-2 

1 prcfcctuie 

4^-5 

41 6 

; / 


ELstwhere 

402 

5J-2 

42-7 

4L’a 

Touil 

100-0 

lOO’O 

lOOO 

1QCH3 


* Birthplace—Mother’s usual place of r«iJen« at lime of birth, 
t Bureau DlStaiistia, Offioe of the Prime Minisier, Fopuhrion Cettsui of 1950 , 
TOi. Vn. pt t J, p. 14!. ^ 
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Table 3: Yeats of Schaaling completed by Fetsofis 2S years old tmd 
ovety ijy Sex. Shitayamcheho {iP5I}y Tokyo Borough Areas and All 

Japan {1950) 


Yeor^of 

rchocti/^ 


Tokyo, all [ 

All 

/tjptm* 

M(%) 
(N - 297> 

(N - 332) 


F(%) 

i 

M<%) 

F(%) 

0-6 

17^ 

2M 

22-4 

3s^a 

331 

515 

7^12 

54^9 

?l-7 

56-3 

5^1 

567 

46-6 

n+ 

24-1 

3-6 

2M 

49 

100 

T8 

Not reptedn 

3-4 

36 

0-2 

tyz 

D^l 

O’] 

Total 

IOOH3 

lODO 

J(KH) 

lOO-O 

LOOO 

lOCHt 


• Bujcau of Statislks* Omoe of Uit Prime Minister, FooulMthn Cemta sfS^SO, 
voi III, pt, 1 <10% $mpk), p. 109. 
fibid., voi. VII, pt, 13, p, 154. 


Table 4: Percentage of Fopulatfon aged 16-24 attending Schoai by 
Sex^ Shltayama-cho (1951% Tokyo Urban AreaSy All Urban AreaSy 
and AtlJapan (1950) 



! /^yKf 16-18 

A^ed 19-24 

M(%) 

p(%> 

M(%) 

F<%) 

Shilayama-dio | 

Tokyo Urban areas" 
All urban areast I 

All Japan | 

1 (N= 30) 
4S-8 
429 

34-4 

1 

I 

412 

(N-MJ 

380 

33S 

282 

35-1 

(N = 77) 
26-6 
147 

B-5 

36 

(N^ 55) 
6^8 

41 

3-4 


* This iocltides, as wcU as the Tokyo borough ateas, the three cities of Tokyo 
Prefecture, Tachikawa, MusashiitQ and Hachiooji (Bureau of Statistics, Office of 
i3m PHme MiflKteT, Fe^ulanon Censui of J9S0^ voL Vll^ pL li, p. 21), 
t Bureau of Statistics, op. orr„ voL III. pt. 1 (10% sampk), p. 105. Urban areas 
^ uiKkr a city or mctrapolitaii admiuistratioo- Oiy udministratiom were 
in principle established where {o) ihetc is a population ooDPentiatioii of noort than 
30,000 inhabitajits, (fr) of which 6b% or more are coocontraicd in a oentr^ 
nuckiis, and (t) of which 60% or more get their living from comnKice and 
industry (Homura Eiichi, TbnU 1953» p. 7>. 
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Table 5: Populatioo by Age and Sex^ Sbitayama-cho; /PJ/, Toitjw, A// 
Boroughs' Japan All Urban and Ail Rural Areas (IPSff) 


Agt 

Shilayama-eho 

(N= i,m) 
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JiJpafi, a^f 
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Japan alt 
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M(%) 
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3-45 
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2-S« 
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1-95 

2^)9 
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I 63 

i4S 
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005 
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repld. 
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60J 
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0-02 

0^)2 

0-02 

0-02 i 

Total 

49-35 1 

5062 

50-52 

49^48 

49-21 

50’79 

4891 

51 08 


* Bureau of Statistics, Office of the Prime Minister, PoBuIation Census of 1^50 
toI. VJI, pt 13 , p, 46, ^ ‘ 

t Ibfd.:, vol. Ill, pt. 1, pp. 30-], 


It will be seen from Table 2 that nugrants from areas outside 
Tokyo are as common in the Shitayama-cho population as in the 
population of Tokyo as a whole, and significantly more common in 
the case of women, a feature which may be due to a higher propor¬ 
tion of domestic and hotel servants (mostly countiy-bom) amongthe 
younger age-groups in Shitayama<ho than in the Tokyo population 
as a whole. The proportion bom in Shitayama-cbo itself is small it 
consists mostly of children. 


Average household size in Shitayama-cho (3 8) is smaller than in 
Tokyo borough areas as a whole {4-2), which is in turn smaUer than 
m all ur^n areas^of Japan (4-5; for rural areas the corresponding 
figure IS 5-3),» Table 6 shows what this means in tenns of household 
composition The slightly smaller proportion of female 'spouse of 
chi^n and grandchildren’, if not due to sampling error would 
indicate that the urban trend away from the three-generation family 
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Diagram I—Fopulalion by agt and sex <J0 year agje-grouin) 
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Table 6: population in Private Households {exchiding single-person 
households) by Relationship to Hoiisekead and Sex, Shitayama-cho 
{1951), Japan, All Urban and All Rural Areas 
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* Bureau orSlatistira, Office of the Prime Minister, PQpstiatSoit Cejuiu of 1950 
voL III, pt. 1. p. 125. ^ 


is carried fiirthcr in Shitayama-cho than in urban areas as a whole. 
There is also a considerable excess (as compared with other urban 
areas) in the number of unrelated lodgers, half of whom are in fact 
employees of the family with which they live. The most cojispieuous 
diSercnce lies in the smaller number of ‘children and grandchildren', 
and as the figures for age structure show (Table 5 and Diagram 1) 
this represents not only the result of increasing atomization of the 
family (c.g. a married man of 30 who might still be a ‘child of house- 
head’ in a rural household, would be himself a househead in an 
urban area) but also some real difference in fertility. The population 
is somewhat older; all the male age-groups below 30 arc smaller and 
all over 30 are larger than in Tokyo borough areas as a whole* for 
women, the dividing line is 25. The contraction of the 10-19 age- 
group m urban areas, which is probably largely ascribable to the 
decline in the urban birth-rate in the nineteen-thirties is carried 
further m Shiiayama-cho. On the other hand, the big expansion of 
the 20-29 age-group in Tokyo as a whole, due to the large number of 
students and young unmarried workers from rural areas is less 
noticeable in Shitayaina<ho, being overshadowed by the bigger con- 
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centrations in ihc 3(M9 age-groups^ Some of the peculiarities in 
Shitayama-cho age structure can be explained by the relatively high 
proportion of households living in one-roora apartment houses, a 
type of housing which tends to attract younger couples at the 
begmning of their married career. 

The figures for occupational distribution Cfable 7) and for educa^ 
tion (Tables 3-4) illustrate the point made earlier concerning the 
relative heterogeneity of the Shitayama-cho populadon. The reasons 
for this and its significance as a social phenomenon will be considered 
in later chapters dealing with neighbour relations; here we are con¬ 
cerned only with the extent to which it affects the representative¬ 
ness of Shitayama^ho as a segment of the Tokyo population. The 
differences between Shitayama-cho on the one hand» and Tokyo 
borough areas and other urban areas on the other^ am all in the 
same direction; Shitayama-cho contains a bigger proportion in the 
higher-prestige-canying occupations^ and its papulation is better 
educated. There is a siller proportion of industrial workers and a 
correspondingly higher proportion of managerial^ dericalp and sales, 
service and transport workers (though not of proressional workers)- 
TTie proportion of self-employed partieujarly among sales and service 
workers is considerably greater than for aU urban ar^, and^ 
although the cottesponding detailed figures are not available^ con¬ 
siderably greater also than for Tokyo twrough areas where the total 
propKjrtioii of self-employed workers is smaller than for urban areas 
a$ a whole.^^ 

An interesting feature of the figures for years of schooling and for 
the proportions attendJug high school and university^ is that, whereas 
Shitayama-cho men are only slightly better educat^ than the Tokyo 
average* their wives have a somewhat greater educational superiority, 
and the proportion sending their children to high school and univer¬ 
sity i$ noticeably higher. This suggests that Shitayama-cho contains a 
higher than average proportion of the upwardly mobile, men who 
have *got on* via other routes than the educational ladder* have 
married "above" them and are now able to give their children a 
better education than they had themselves. 

To sum up this brief survey of the demographic chaTacteristics of 
Shitayama-cho, it may give a better perspective to the contents of 
later chapters to remember that the "average" citizen liv^ in a 
sLi^tly more *urhaii' type of household than the ^average* Tokyo 
citizen* is slightty better educated and in a slightly more prestige- 
carrying occupation. In what foliows. however, statements about the 
"average^ Shitayama-cho inhabitant will as far as possible give place 
to more concrete descriptions of individual cases and the range of 
variability. 
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Table 7: Oeoipalion of En^loyed Aftir, Shitayama-cho {i9Si) Tokyo 
Borough Areas and Japan, All Urban Areas (/PJO)* 
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combined). See Biueau of Siatislics, OfBce of (he Prime Minisier, Ft^lafiM 
Ceiaus Qf 1950, ve^ iii, p». 2. 
t Bureau of Stadilks, dc vol. vii, pL U. p* 94, 
t Bu^ of Statistka, op. ell., voL iii, pt, 2, pp. 80-90 and 139. 

I Owii^ to retirement, illness or uacmployiiiesL Figures in Ibis column refer, 
therefore, to foimer or usual employment, 

II For Shitayuma'Cho. all seli^niployttl ijvorkcrs witj] five or jnDne emp^vccs 
w™ induded amc^ng ihe self-emplo^ workers pa the Majiagers aiwi 
cat^oiy. All s^-employed worken with fewer ihau five employees were indud^ 
amocig the $dr-ec]ployed workers of the Ptofcsstonal and Teehnica], Sales Semoc 
aanJ Transportp or Czaftwen and ProductiorL Process Workers catteries. The 
exM crJterioa used by die Cetuus authorities to dfscruninaic Managers and 
Officials from (say) CraTtsmen and Production Process Workers who are also 
employees of labour j$ not ckar„ particularly since a small number of Managers 
ajw Officials are dassffied as "Self-employ^ workers without paid employees^ 
(voL iii, pt, 2 , p. 139). It is possible that the dilfertoce in the sh« ol the self- 
employed manorial giroup^ as between Shitayama-cho and all Japanese urban 
Areas C5‘0% as oppo^ |o 1#%) in part depend on difTcience in the criteria 
usesL 
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LEVELS AND STANDARDS OF LIVING 
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Some Sketches 


B efore coming to average and percentages, it may be useful to 
^ve first a number of individual portraits of the materia] lives 
of some Shitayama-cho families. 

O is a policeman, 39 years old, the son of a carpenter. He went to 
a secondary technical school, but for reasons of family poverty had 
to leave before completing the course. He has spent a large part of 
his adult life in the army, and married during the war His first son 
was bom in 1944. Soon afterwards his wife was bombed out of their 
house in Tokyo and retumed to her home in the country. When he 
was demobilized and rejoined the police he brought kis wife and 
child to live in their present one-room apartment. Since then two 
more children have been bom. 

The hvc of them have one Tour-and-a-half-mat^ room, that is, a 
room about nine feet square with one large recessed cupboard to con¬ 
tain the bedding, which is rolled up and stored away in the daytime. 
The tatiimi mats which cover the floor of the room—made of an inch 
and a halTs thickness of rice straw, covered with a woven rush of 
superior quality and hemmed with doth—are yellowed and frayed 
and bear the distinctive musty odour of mats which should long 
ago have been renewed. Apart from a table, the only other furni¬ 
ture consists of two large chestSKjf-drawers and cupboards. These 
contain all the family possessions except the cooking pots and 
utensils which stand outside the sliding door, making narrower the 
already narrow corridor from which half a dozen other similar one- 
roomed flats open off. On the top of one of these chests is a wire¬ 
less. There is one gas ring on which Mrs. O cooks for the whole 
family. 

Cooking means primarily preparing the rice. The O family can 
rarely afford meat, but they have fish four or five times a week, 
though generally the least expensive salted salmon^ The rest of the 
time their ^secondary food*—as everything except the rice, the 
'primary food\ is calJed^consisls of vegetables, fresh or pickled. 
Every day Mr. O takes some of this ‘secondary food^ in a tin for his 
lunch^ His ‘primary food* comes from a specif ration cooked at the 
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police station, rice for half the Tnonth and a type of vermicelli made 
from buckwheat for the other half 

One sink with a single cold water tapp and one lavatory are shared 
with three other families. The latter is connected with the sewer antf 
although without a flushing mechanism, is so arranged that the waste 
from the sink regularly flushes it out. There are no baths, but Mis. O 
takes the children to the bath-house every other day and Mr. O goes 
regularly once a week. Laundry is dMcult, and the tiny drying plat¬ 
form at the end of the corridor where the washing has to be strung 
on rows of bamboo poles, is quite inadequate. Nevertheless, the 
eldest boy is always sent to school in clean, thou^ unironed clothes. 
Mrs. O would Ukc to be able to afford an electric iron, but she is even 
more envious of those of her neighbours who own a sewing machine. 
One widow next door makes her living as a dress-maker and will 
make things cheaply for close neighbouTS. 

It is in winter that the discomforts and inadequacies of a one- 
roomed apartment are most deeply felt. A brazier burning charcoal 
or anthracite briquettes produces fumes bnt probably less heat than 
five human bodies. In the dark and cold eveitings the children have 
to be indoors long before their energies are exhausted. At sevci^ four 
and three, respectively, they do not remain still and silent for long 
together, and with three children on nine square yards one is bound 
to develop a certain insensitivity to their noise. Constant nagging and 
Lnterferenoe in their tempestuous games would be emotionally wear¬ 
ing as well as ineffective. An embarrassing effect of this habitual 
tolerance, however, is that when a visitor comes it is very difficult to 
prevent the children from cUmbing all over him. But, eveutually, one 
after another the chUdren will curl up on the floor asleep. Mrs. O will 
pull out an undcr-ntaltres$ from the cupboard, lift them bodily on to 
it, then, pulling the top clothes from their inert bodies, cover them 
with a thick coverlet. 

Meanwhile, Mr. O has been entertaining his visitor by showing 
his small collection of maps of the old Edo, as Tokyo used to be 
called, and of books conuining the short satirical poems of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century, the collection of which is 
his hobby and he hopc$ may one day be his profession, for it is his 
chief ambition in life to own a bookshops His wife, who does not 
consider herself as included in the convemation except when specific¬ 
ally addressed has, in the intervals of tea-making and putting the 
children to bed, been sitting under the forty-watt bulb embroidering 
red flower patterns on bright blue socks which an enterprising Tokyo 
manufaciiLrer exports to America, She has, in fact, been doing this 
for most of the day. By this means she is able to earn the few shillings 
a week which bring up their family income to about £11 a month.** 

Ten shillings of this goes on rent, and another 15s. or so on water. 
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gas, electricity and charcoal Eight or nine shillings are ^ven to the 
children for sweets, and apart from about 15s. for newspapers, 
cigarettes, and a monthly visit to the cinema, most of the rest goes on 
food, with what can be spared left over for clothes. This leaves rio 
margin for saving, but twice a year, at New Year and Midsummer, 
them are regular bonuses of £10 to £15, a half of which they spend 
immediately on necessities such as clothes. The other half they save 
in the hope of one day having a house of their own. 

A house of their own is the one dominant and recurrent ambition 
of their lives. They have some hopes of a police house, and they apply 
for a Tokyo municipality fiat every time the lottery is reopened. So 
far they have failed in five draws. After the sixth failure they wiU be 
entitled to a special ticket and their chances will be increased in the 
next draw from something like a hundred to one to something nearer 
forty to one. They think they have a good chance of getting one of 
these fiats within three years. 

Mrs. A is a widow of 62. She was bom of a fanning family on the 
outskirts of Tokyo, married at the age of 22 and widow^ some 
fifteen years later. Her husband had owned a small retail business 
not far from Shltayame-cho, but when he be<^me 111 they were forced 
to sen it and move into their present house, then newly built, thirty- 
five years ago. Her husband left her with three children. The eldest 
died, but by dint of economy, her own eicrtiotis and family help she 
has martaged to send both her son and her remaining daughter to 
the secondary school. They are now 3 i and 27 respectively, both sttU 
unmarried and both woriring as clerks in the borough office. 

Thirty-five years is not much less than the average life of a Japanese 
town house, and theirs shows some signs of age in uneven floors and 
darkened woodwork which adds to the dimness of rooms, the small 
opaque glass windows of which look immediately on to the side of 
another house. 

It is a small singje-storey house. Apart from a tiny kitchen with a 
sink and two gas rings^ and a sink-flush Lavatoryp^ there are two 
rooms, one Tour-and-a-half mat' about nine feet square, and one 
"eight-mai* about twelve feet square. The furniture—a low polished 
table, tall chests of drawers and a wardrobe—is oldt but solid and of 
good workmanship. The ^eight-mat' room has an alcove in one 
comer in which Mrs. A always keeps a scroll painting, changed regu¬ 
larly according to the season of the year. In winter it may be a snow 
scene, in spring a still-life of a fish, in autumn a single persimmon or 
a raging torrent pouring through a mountain ravine whose flanks are 
ablaie with the red of maple leaves. Below the scroll is a simple tea- 
bowk or some other ornament of pottery or bronze sometimes 
replaced by a bowl of flowers. Flowers are also kept on top of one 
of the chests-of-drawers in front of the small altar-shrine which 
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Contains the tablets of her husband and her eldest daughter. In the 
lavatory, too, there arc always one or two flowers stuck fn a small 
holder attached to the wall. 

There is a tireless and a sewing machine, but no ice-box, or electric 
iron or electric fan, which arc the hoped-for and possibly attainable 
luxunes of many Shitayama-cho householders. There is no bath, so 
they go to the Shita)ama-cho bath-house, but even Mrs. A does not 
go more than once a week for, not being fond of gossip, sociability 
does not add an extra motive to cleanliness and twopence-hajfpenny 
IS not bghtly to be thrown away, ^ 

Like most white-rollar workers since the war, her children do not 
earn a great deal. However, we manage to get alone—just, with 
nothing much to spare. My son is very good. He doesn’t smoke or 
dnok and we bvc very economically.' Between them ihcy give her 
i]2 or 50 a month. Mrs. A knows very well how she spends this for 
she keeps a careful househoid account. Most of it goes on food, 
apart from I2s. for rent, I6s, for gas, water and electricity and about 
8s. for newspapers and cinemas. Small items of clothing are bought 

5! money, hut larger items are 

^u^t by hcr^n wh^as ’head of the family' disposes of the funds 
for this sort of thing. They manage to save a little, but only by deny¬ 
ing the^Ives such luxuries as repairs to the roof and new clotheV 
Saving IS irecessaiy, hoover. First of all, il is hoped that the children 
vnll soon marry, and that is expensive, particularly for girls. It is 
already a tause of some wony that her daughter is 27 and still 
unmamed. Secondly, there must be something to fall back on in case 

in Ihe 

form of small blocks of shares. So great has been the shortaee of 
^pital smee the war ttat facilities for the smad investor are mil 
d^eloped and share holdings are spread over a wide sector of the 
urban population. 

T is far and away the wealthiest man in the ward. His life is lived 
on a plane so removed from that of most of the residenL^ of 
ya^-cho that, ^though in the ward, he is hardly of it, is wid^y^dS-* 
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be the driving spirit of the partnership. ‘Mme Chiang Kai-Shek', as 
she is knotvn to the ward, is a woman of forbidding appearance and 
dominant personality, director of severe] companies, including one 
which publishes a woman's magazine. Inclined to snap at servants 
and to lecture visiting En^shmcn on the monumental iniquities of 
sodalism, she divides her time between her various ofGces, the hair¬ 
dressers and dress-makere who come to wail on her at her home, the 
entertainment of business contacts, a Woman's Economic Union of 
which she is vice-president, and, once every month, an old womaji 
with shamanistic powers who is brought down from the country to 
afford her spiritu^ comfort and to advise her on current husiness. 
The day of the first post-war election when 'Mme Chiang Kai-Shek’ 
marched through the ward at the head of a small army of servants 
to record her first vote and to supervise the recording of theirs, has 
become a part of Shitayama-cho legend. 

From small beginnings, manufacturing a powder shampoo in a 
hack room, the T’s ended the war in control of several companies, 
most of them the product of the war situation and good contacts, 
sedulously maintained, with the army commissariat* These contacts 
served them well at the end of the war when stocks of industrial 
materials controlled by the Services dbsolved at the threatened 
appearance of Occupation troops. As soon as the Occupation was 
established, their well-appointed house, which had escaped damage 
when nearly all Tokyo restaurants had been burnt down in the fire 
raids, was frequently borrowed by government ofiicials for the enter¬ 
tainment of Occupation officials* In 1951 a contract for the supply of 
dried blood plasma for the American forces in Korea (4s. and a good 
me^ per contribution offered to any healthy vagrant) was their 
main, and a very lucrative, source of income. 

Their household consisted of themselves, a son who studied music. 
Switched to medicine to avoid the call-up, and is now learning 
theatre production, two dau^ tcis who are attended daily by teachers 
of one or other of the polite and maidenly arts, a young university 
student (son of a farmer and recipient of a prefcctural scholar¬ 
ship from Ts native prefecture, given lodgings in T's house at the 
request of prefectural officials), three male and six female servants, 
two secretaries, a carpenter and three chauffeurs. The secretaries, 
carpenter and chauffeurs are for taxation purposes employees of the 
Company, but live in to be the more readily available at any time of 
the day or night. In addition a half-dozen other homeless employees 
of the company are quartered in various parts of the building. 

The T’s are weD-off by any standards. The house, rebuilt to Mrs. 
T’s dsigns after a fire two years before, contains twenty-nine rooms 
of which ten are let off to servants and employees. The largest, about 
twenty feet by thirty, has a grand piano and a dance floor. It was 
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instaUed for the entertainment of meinberi of the Occti[>ation, All 
except the guest-rooms are in Western style; the sitting-rooms stuffed 
with bronze ums, skin nig^, leather armchairs and cut-glass candcN 
labras, are dominated by enormous marble mantelpieces. The door^ 
are heavily and ornately carv^ed. The bedrooms (air-conditjoned) 
have Western beds^ the family eats Western food from Western 
tables and chairs in a Western dining-room. 

A recital of their material possessions becomes tedious: three 
radios, eighteen cleciric fans, two telephones* two cars (American 
post-war models), three electric mfrigerators (onc^ in fact, a refriger¬ 
ated cellar immediately stocked with quantities of tinned foods on 
the day the Korean war broke out), a tiled bath that is almost a 
swimming pool, a private line to the hre station, a room equipped 
with a special stage for the daughters’ dancing lessons and so on. 
Household expenses arc estimated by Mrs. T at £300 a months but 
there are other claims on their income to be met. For instance* art 
dealers, under commission from depressed mcmbcis of the old aristo¬ 
cracy* are constantly bringing things to them in the hope of a sale. 
U is difheuLt to refuse. Mkhesse ohtige, and the present checking off 
of the inflation may not be permanent. 

A, by contrast, is one of the poorest men in the ward. His father^ 
a merchant, went bankrupt just as he was leaving the elementary 
school He was sent to become a tailor's apprentice* and after many 
years of strictly disciplined service eventually set up with a business 
of his own. It gradually expanded* but towards the end of the war 
bombing destroyed both home and workshop. With the insurance 
money he entered the field of general brokerage* like a high propor¬ 
tion of the rest of the Tokyo population immediately after the war. 
He* however, lost his money; tried to start up hb business again 
before ail his money had gone; failed* and, two years before the 
survey, was reduced to daily attendance at the Labour Exchange for 
pubhc unemployment relief work, which, when he was lucky enough 
to get work, brought him 4s* lOd. a day. Earlier on he would vary 
this with an odd day at the docks where one could earn twice that 
amount. But poverty has its own vicious spiral The work at the 
docks is too hard for him unless he is well fed, and he cannot begin 
to be well fed until he has worked a month at the rates they pay at 
the docks. In any case, some of his income has to go on drink, a 
taste which he acquired when it was, with an occasional visit to 
The cheaper brothels, the only relief from the rigours of a strict 
apprenticeship. 

Seven months ago he stuck a nail into his foot, the wound Festered 
and he could not work. Eventually he was forced to swallow his pride 
and apply for public assistance. The doctor designated by the assist¬ 
ance authorities had a clientCdc almost entirely derived from this 
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source; he had, said A, no great reputation for skill and his surgery 
was pKJorly equipped. At any rate his leg did not heal and he got 
permission to ch^ge his doctor. He had, admittedly, aggravated 
matters by tramping the streets as a scrap-metal collector. 

When he was better he hoped to develop thi& business in which he 
was engaged with a number of friends. He thonght hi$ leadership 
powers would be a great asset; he had, for instance, been leader of 
the local union among the relief workers. At any rate, he wanted no 
more of the drabness of life as an artisan. He was going to branch out 
in something more speculative^ where talent would command quicker 
and more ample reward- His apprenticeship background has given 
him something of the old Edo ^Shitamachi spirit^ with its pride in 
impetuosity and its scorn of prudent accumulation. 

His wife, whom he had married when his fortunes were fair and 
his prospects favourable, was well-bom and well-educated, the 
daughter of a provincial bank-manager. Her only fault, said her hus¬ 
band, was that she was an imbecile. However, she was the wife his 
old employer had found for him; he had accepted her and that was 
that. This remark, although it embarrassed the interviewer, appeared 
to have no effect on his wife. Her expression remained as impassive 
as ever, in so far as it could be seen in the candle-light, for the 
electricity had been cut off. 

In theory they occupied three rooms above the greengrocer's shop, 
but it is some time since they last paid any rent and they remain only 
on sufferance, for a landlord does not like to turn the hopelessly poor 
on to the streets. They are now confined to one *cight-mat' room 
(twelve feet by twelve). Water has to be fetched from downstalis, and 
the only cooking fadlittes consist of one small charcoal brazier. The 
latami mats have almost entirely lost their surface In the centre of 
the room and are a mass of frayed yellow ends. The two chestSHof- 
drawers are of good solid workmanship with wrought iron decorative 
bindings, the only relics of former prosperity and probably part of 
the wife's dowry. The only other fumiture is a table and a crudfix, 
for Mr. A has been a Christian for many years and was once, he 
says, pressed to enter the priesthood. 

The youngest child, thin, listless, with a bald patch on the back of 
his head showing the open sores of a skin disease, lay back in his 
mother's arms. He is three, the youngest of three children- The girl 
aged eight and the boy aged four lay in their clothes among the 
tattered and dirty bedding. 

With loans from his friends, occasional help from his wife's home 
in the country, the public assistance grunt and the proceeds of his 
scrap collecting, they manage to survive. His wife, he claims, for she 
is not allowed to give an opinion on this matter, disposes of £9-£12 
a month. Apart from food, the only other expenditure is on cheap 
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potato wino» and occasionally pocket money for the children. 
Everything else goes by the board. 

K works in a bank. He is 54* the second son of a fanner from a 
village some forty miles from Tokyo. Since he left the cleitientaiy 
school he has always been in some office job or other. He came to 
the ward when he first married twenty-four j'ears ago. His first wife 
bore him five children* but died soon after the birth of the fifth. The 
child also died soon after. Of his four remaining sons the eldest has 
gone back to K.’s father's home in his native village. K"s elder brother 
having died, there is no one else to succeed to the headship of the 
farm family. The second works with the next-door neighbour who 
makes xylophones in a small workshop at the back of his house. The 
third supers from a wasting disease, is partially para^fsed and sits all 
day carving toys from blocks of wood. The youngest Is still at the 
primary school. 

Mr. K has marrieid again* a cheerful* placid and competent woman 
of the same age as himself. It is her second marHage also. They live 
in a two-filoroy* three-roomed house* downstairs^ a 'three-mat^ (six 
feet hy nine), divided by a sliding partition from a "six-mat^ (nine fbet 
by twelve) and upstairs another 'six-mat\ During the daytime the 
upstairs room is used as an extra wofkrCKjm by the neighbouring 
xylophone-maker* and Mrs. K also earns a little extra by helping in 
the work in her spare lime. 

Mrs, K Is fairly satisfied with her standard of living. She has two 
gas ring^, a wireless, a firewood-heated bath, an electric iron* an ioe^ 
box daily refilled with blocks of ice in the summer months. She has 
never been used to luxuries such as electric fans* and^ although a 
sewing machine would be a nice thing to have, she mrely has the time 
to use it. Only a year or two before, the house was thoroughly 
repaired; the leaking roof mended and the warped door-frames re¬ 
placed. (The house had been built by a speculative builder in the late 
twenties and much of the wood had been of poor quality.) They are 
not over-crowded- the children can sleep in a separate room from 
her and her husband. If they were to receive a sudden windfall the 
first thing they would think of would be to build another house in a 
quieter district. Here they have no garden, but they nevertheless 
manage to keep half a dozen chickens by making a tun the length of 
the house-front, taking up a strip about a yard wide of the earth 
path and reaching up to the level of the bottoms of the windows. 

With her husband s* her son s and her own earnings, th^ rent for 
the daytime of the upper room and the interest on a small hold- 
ing of industrial shares* Mrs. K disposes of about £16 a month Her 
husband probably spends an extra £3 or so as pocket money; she 
does not know the exact amount. Of the £16, about £10 goes on food: 
rent comes to I3s., gas. water, electricity and firewood to 26s., in- 
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suranw 10s,, pocket money for the childrtn lOs. The oosl of various 
^hool activities (Mrs. K is class representative on the P,T,A, com¬ 
mittee), newspapers, cigarettes (her own), cinemas and entertaining 
her htisband's friends takes the rest. Their needs are fairly modest 
and they are content to cat the ration rice, even thou^ it does con¬ 
tain some Siamese rice and even barley miKcd into it, rather than pay 
more for pure white Japanese rice on the black market as some of 
her more wealthy neighbours do, Mrs, K is proud of the fact that 
none of the people who call for rent, insurance, gas or water money 
has ever been asked to come back again the following week, 

Mrs, A is a widow. Her husband died of tuberculosis while the 
survey was in progress. He was 43- For a year she had been nursing 
him in the one $ix-mai room (nine feel by twelve) in a large apart¬ 
ment block which constituted all the living space they had for them¬ 
selves and four children. They were married not long before the war 
when they were both working in Tokyo, He was the son of a non- 
commissioned officer in the army; her father was a clerk in a small 
country town. During the war he was In the army. His wife stayed in 
Tokyo until their house was destroyed in a fire-bomb raid. She and 
her children then went back to her parents' home in the country, 
where they stayed, in full and uncomfortable knowledge that they 
were a burden on their parents* nesounceSp until 1948 when her hus¬ 
band, who had been leading a precarious odd-job existence in Tokyo 
since demobilization, succeed^ in finding a permanent job, 

feon he fell ill, however, and it became apparent that he was 
going to die. As he had b^n working in a small engineering work¬ 
shop which was not covered by the government's sickness and un¬ 
employment benefit scheme, apart from a few small ^fts from his 
previous employer, they had no Income- Mi 3 , A went to the Tokyo 
municipal work cciiire+ where she managed to get some *home work' 
w^hieh brought in between £2 and £3 a month. Neighbours helped 
with gifts of food and clothing for the children; she was able to 
borrow a little from relaliveSp but not much. Very rapidly she was 
forced to apply for public assistance, and after being assured that she 
was absolutely d^titute the public authorities gave her some £6 a 
month. With gifts and her own earnings, she had about £10 a month 
to spend on herself, four growing children and a husband who 
required special foods. The public-assistance doctor came to see him 
once or twice, but not veiy often; his lime was limiled and it was 
better to devote it to people whom he could cure, Basic costs 
amounted to 27s, for rent, gas, water and electricity. For this they 
have a room and the use of a lavatory, five laps and four gas rings 
shared in common with ten other households. Most of the rest went 
on food. 

Now that she is a widow, Mrs, A is economically ^^mewhat better 
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off than she has b^n for the past year. She has not got to fetd her 
husband and she has more tinie to earn money. Neighbours will look 
after the children while she goes out to do a fidl-tiine job. Even so, 
there is httle chance for a woman with no special skiUs to cam 
enough to keep herself and four children without the help of public 
assistance. Remarriage is not easy at 35. If she had lost her husband 
in the war she would be eligible for a pension, but since he only 
mined his health in the war and postponed his death until peace¬ 
time she is excluded from that prospect. Pensions in Japan are not 
primarily means of redistributing income with grants paid in respect 
of needs, and only a small beginning has been made with con- 
tributoiy insurance schemes. Pensions are rewards paid by *the 
Slate" to those who have faithfully served *ihe State". 

Life is reduced to the barest essentials. When asked if there is any¬ 
thing she badly needs for the home, Mrs. A does not, like many of 
her neighbours, talk of electric irons or icc-boxes, or even radios. 
She mentions a chest-of-dmwers and a dres$er. Their few possessions 
now have to be piled in wicker baskets and apple boxes in the comer 
of the room, 

Mr. T is 54, a quiet, gentle university graduate with an equable 
temperament and nnhurried ease which suggests that his life has been 
free from the pressures of poverty and overwork. His father was a 
lawyer and gave him a good start in life but, after be left the univer¬ 
sity, little financial support. Fora lime he made his living by writing 
—life and letters in eighteenth-century England are his main interest 
—but with marriage and the need to settle down he got a job in the 
national broadcasting corporation. He has been there ever since, 
although he still supplements his income by his odd literary activities; 
not that articles on eighteenth-century England are in very great 
demand. 

His home has a warm untidy atmosphere of steady^ but controlled, 
decay. The wood is darkened and the mars are yellowed with age, 
but the walls are lined with low tables pded with books and papers; 
there are two cats, photographs on the wall, one or two examples of 
old Japanese clocks and an alcove in the main living-room which, 
although encroached on for book-piling purposes, stiQ fulfills its 
primaiy decorative funedon with a piece of pottery ecntmlly dis¬ 
played on a small wooden stand. 

His wife is devoted and house-proud, well satisfied with her hus¬ 
band s provision for her housekeeping money—although they never 
discuss what proportion of his ificome that actually represents—and 
proud of her ability to keep the home running smoothly in a way 
which cnsiines the least pt^ible intrusion of sordid domestic matters 
on her husband's exalted mtellectual and professional life. They have 
three children. The eldest girl is doing hospital training in order to 
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becoming a doctor; one $on is at the university, and another at high 
school. 

Their standard of living is modest. In Japan a$ elsewhere it is the 
professional classes who suffer most during and after periods of 
inflation. Their house has four rooms besides the tiny kitchen with 
its single gas ring, and there is a small garden about six yards square. 
But there is no bath, and the lavatoiy is one of the few in Shitayama- 
cho which is not connected to the sewer. They have a wireless and a 
sufficiency of essential furniture. Mrs. T wants an ice-box, but is not 
confident of being able to save up for one and dCK^ not wi&h to 
bother her husband. They feed fairly weU. Mrs. T generally &pepd$ 
about tl2 a month on food out of a total of about £1®. They have 
fish every day and meal three or four times a week, 'll is better to 
spend a bit extra on food than to have to spend more later on 
medicines.’ Things were tighter soon after the war. Then, she said, 
she had to plan carefully, 'getting protein from bean-curd^ for in¬ 
stance, and giving up eggs". Now she has a little more leeway and she 
occasionally tries out new recipes which she has heard on the 
wireless. 

Mr. T is Insured against sickness and unemployment; he will 
eventually get a small pension; their children are able and attached 
to their parents and can be relied on as a support for their old age. 
Mrs. T has reason to feel fairly secure and fairly contented. She is 
proud of the fact that she never has cause to borrow money; at the 
worst she is forced to go round the house collecting a few things for 
the rag-and-bone man to tide her over the end of the month. 
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Houses and Apartment Blocks 


T ke housing needs of the Japanese urban population during the 
period of industrialization and urban growth have never been 
adequately met. Nor, on the other hand, have they been so 
completely disregarded by Stale authority as was the case during the 
growth of the Industrial towns of the north of England In the early 
nineteenth century. Mid-Meijl descriptions of the slum quarlers of 
the growing Industrial cities can be found to paraheL anythlug in the 
Western literature,^^ but even from early limes there was a certain 
amount of municipal control in the interests of public health, and 
although it was not until the fimeteen-twentles that the government 
began tentatively to take positive measures to Improve housing, 
negative controls had for some time been universaJ, if enforced with 
by no means uniform thoroughness. It seems that the squalor, dis¬ 
ease, feckless Irresponsibility and human degradation generally 
associaied with slums remained a feature of relatively limited areas 
of Japanese Industrial cities and never came to characterize the 
working classes as a whole. 

Several reasons for this suggest themselves. In the hist placcp in the 
early period of industrialization, with the exception of mining and 
heavy industry, the typical form of factory labour was the lemporaiy 
employment of sin^e men or ^Is recruited from country districts 
and accommodated in dormitories by their employer. Many of these 
employees returned bter to their rural homes to be replaced by 
others. Thus the development of a permanent urban working class 
was much slower than the development of industry, though it was 
much accelerated after the first world war and particularly In the 
thirties when, in fact, housing problems began to become acute. 

Secondly, during her period of indusirializationp Japan had the 
advantage of Western experience and techniques in the field of public 
health. Moreover* the gradual abandonment of laisset-fa^e in the 
West, and the acceptance of the desirability of governmental IntcT'^ 
Terence in welfare matters fitted readily into the Tokugawa tradition 
of interventionist paternalism and into the Meiji political leaders' 
wide Interpretation of their responsibility for the development of 
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industTy andp to a certain extent^ tbe welfare of the people. The 
manufacturing middle class never effectively captured control of the 
govemmeni in Japan as it did in En^and in the inid-nineteenth cen- 
tuiy* The development of industry owed much to goverrunent 
sponsoTship, and the influence of the leaders of banking and industry 
and the political parties allied to them was always balanced by that 
of the army and the bureaucracy, two groups largely recruited from 
the samurai class. 

To the latter^ industrialization was primarily a means of strengthen¬ 
ing the nation yis-^vls foreign powers, and to many of them the 
necessity was a disagreeable one^ for they recoiled from a way of life 
the avowed end of which was not the fulfilment of statusAlefined 
duty or the performance of honourable deeds, but the accumulation 
of material wealth. Although these groups produced no lord Shaftes- 
burieSp they did to some extent fulfil the role of the conservative 
landed gentry in England in exerting pressure for social legislation.*^* 
In the thirties, the army considerably increased its popular support 
by appearing as the champion of the masses against the corrupt 
and luxurious bourgeoisie. It had, moTeover, a specific interest 
in promoting such social legislation, for it was concerned with the 
physical quahty of the human material conscription brought into its 
ranks. 

A third relevant factor is the relative simplicity of tmdiLtoaal 
Japanese housing requirements compared with those of Western 
peoples, both as regards space and furniture. Moieover, the high 
value placed on personal cleanliness, the almost universal habit of 
bathing and the widespread provision from early times of cheap 
commercially-operated bathing facilities In the industrial towns, com¬ 
bined with the fact that a compulsory education system (in which 
instruction in elementary hygiene was always stressed) was already 
widely enforced before industrializaiion began to gel under way, 
tended to make filth and squalor the exception rather than the rule 
except among the utterly destitute. 

Some idea of the extent of slum conditions in 1^25 can be gained 
from a Home Office survey of that date. In the twenty-four cities of 
more than half a million inhabitants surveyed, 217 slum areas were 
designated, containing 300,000 inhabitants, lepmscnting some 2-5% 
of the total population of those tow-ns at that time.^^ Slum areas, or 
rather 'areas containing a congregation of unsuitable houses"* were 
rather loosely defined in terms of "overcrowded conditions detri¬ 
mental to public health and morals^ and since Ich^ authorities were 
used for the survey it is reasonable to expect that these figures to 
some extent underestimate the amount of b^d housing* Nevertheless, 
simply in terms of the proportion living in houses considered grossly 
inadequate according to the standards of the society, Japanese urban 
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housing at iJiis tiine probably couipared favourablj with that of 
cojilcmporary European cities. 

This hard core of depressed areas remained despite legislation fol¬ 
lowing this survey which enabled local authorities to receive loaris 
for slum clearance. No more than on<>tenth of the dwellings in the 
designated areas were rebuilt or replaced. Controls on new building 
designed to prevent the development of new slum areas were 
embodied in the City PLanuing Act, the Town Buildings Act and the 
Prevention of Tubenmlosis Act, all of 1919, but though these had 
some effect enforcement measures were far from rigorous.** 

The provision of houses for the urban population was almost 
exclusively in the hands of speculative builders and of paternalistic 
employers, but the government began m the twenties to do something 
to increase the quantity as well as regulate the quality of housing. 
Local authorities were offered grants to build houses to let and, for 
the middle classes, govemment protection and assistance was given 
to building societies. The total effect of these schemes was small* 
however. During the period 1920-10 when they were in force they 
effected the building of a total of only 100,000 houses, about a fifth 
of the number destroyed in the earthquake and lire of 1923**^ 

It was during the thirties, however^ with the increased tempo of 
industrial expansion and the rapid growth of the urban population 
that the shortage of houses aud the inadequacy of accommodation 
for industrial workers becanve acute. Governmental action chiefly 
took the form of loans to employers to enable them to build Tied" 
housing for their employees, particularly in the case of armaiitenis 
factories built in inaccessible suburbs; but neither this, nor the 
activities of specuXallve builders of houses to rent* adequately met 
essential needs, in the districts where the armaments factories were 
located there were many examples of seven or more living in a 
six-mat room, of families which had converted chicketi’^huts into 
“houses""* of groups of men on shift work who paired off and took 
tuitis to sleep in beds which were never taken up off the floor* of 
men who found the overcrowding so intolerable that they slept 
twenty days of the month in a brothel/ “ 

The progress of the war meant the virtual cessation of new build¬ 
ing, and finalJy, in 1944-5 there came the destruciion of more than 
two million houses by bombing, and of another half-million by the 
authorities to make fire-breaks in densely populated areas. This 
meant a total loss of more than a sixth of the nation's houses. 

Post-war chaos, the necessity of supplying the needs of the occupa¬ 
tion army and the looseness and ineffectiveness of licensing and 
building-material controls did not provide the best background for 
attempts to repair these lo^es. Bank loans wctc available for the 
building of restaurants and ‘salons"—a safe investment given the 
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universal iniportancc of entoitainmeots in oiling the wheels of 
Japanese commerce and administration.—but not for private housiiig. 
The ttide gap betw'een the cost of housing and the level of (govern¬ 
ment-controlled) rents caused the virtual disappearance of the 
speculative builder of houses to rent—the chief source of housing 
for urban workers before the war. Soon after the war some arma¬ 
ments factories wnere turned over to the production of simple pre¬ 
fabricated bouses under governrnent subsidy, but the scope of such 
government or local authority-sponsored schemes was Limited. Of 
the million and a half houses—many of vety inferior quality—built 
in the first three years after the war three-quarters were built by the 
prospective oecupier.^^ Somehow or other houses got buUt; by May 
1952 more than half the houses in Tokyo were post-warp but even 
then the number of bouses in Tokyo was only 76% of estimated 
minimum requirements/^ 

HOUSrNO ]N SHETAYAMA-CHD 

The housing shortage was reflected in Shitayama-eho in 1951 in 
the large number of families "doubling up". Excluding apartment- 
dwellers, 1S6 households*^ were living in 147 houses. If one-person 
households are included the hgures are 207 households in 155 houseSp 
which is to say that only 53% of the total number of households and 
single-person households had exclusive possession of a house. 

The disadvantages of sharing a house in Japan are Legion. Accord¬ 
ing to the most usual pattern, the owner or tenant occupies the 
ground-floor and the sub-tenant the upper floor of a two-slorey 
house. A typical case is shown in Diagram 2. It is fairly typical in 
size as well as in layoutp for the average number of rooms in shared 
houses is approximately 4-5. 

As in this case, stairs are rarely situated near the entr^oe, so that 
access to the upper floor entails passing through that part of the 
house occupied by the other family* In the summer months the 
sliding doors between the matted rooms and the w'ooden corridor are 
generally removed to allow freer movement of air and even in winter 
they are often kept open for ease of access to the kitchen and the 
other rooms. Lack of privacy is, however, for many house-sharers, 
the least of the disadvantages. Individual privacy tends to be less 
highly valued than in England. Interyiewem sometimes commented 
on the family-Uke relationships existing between unrelated house- 
sharers CM rs, T calls Mrs> S “auntie" and they seem more like mother 
and daughter than anything else'). Often more disagreeable than lack 
of privacy is the lack of adequate cooking and washing facilities. 
Most houses have only one or two gas rings in their tiny kitchens, 
the sharing of which is not easy. In some cases families living in one 
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or two upstairs rooms do not shtire the kitchen at all, but cook on a 
charcoal brazier in their own room. 

baaiR 


I.OWEP. FLOOR 


UPPER FLOOR 


tatomp mat —— Solid waH _ 

&iitt-in cupbow-d --Windoi^v Wcod^Fi floor 

Stairs ■"=— Slidii^ dopr 

DfACRAM 2—Layout of Two-stoney House 

All house-sharing in Shitayama-cho is voluntaiyt none the result 
of the small amouQt of oompubory requisitioning which took place 
after the war. In many cas^ the families living together arc related, 
and in one or two eases the husbands arc work-mates. Without this 
willingness lo share—a rcBection of Japanese family solidarity and 
the strength of'personal' Telaiioiishi[K in the non-kinship groupings 
of Japanese society—the post-war housing problems of Japan would 
have been greatly magnified. Apart from such sharing for non- 
profit-making motives^ however, there are some families who put up 
with the inconvenient^ of having another family in the house for the 
sake of the income so to be derived. Such extra income is not very 
Large (the average monthly rent paid by families sharing a house was 
640 yen, about 133.) but for some families it may mean the diffcience 
between just tolerable austerity and absolute privation. 

Of the 147 houses in Shitayama-cho 57 were owned by their 
occupier, 12 were company houses tied to partictibr jobs, and the 
rest were rented at an average monthly rent of 380 yen (17s.). Rents 
were kept down by government rent-control legislation. In 1951 their 
permitted level was thirty times that of November 1940 when rents 
were first frozen^ compared with a general price rise of more than 
two hundred times the pre-war level. Rents in Shitayama-cho were 
ftequentLy greater than the controlled rent, but rarely twice as much 
and certainly not as high as one would imagine to be their ‘economic" 
level. The shaip conflict of interest between lenants protected by the 
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law and landlords who were its victims seems to have de^t the final 
blow to the fradii ional landlord-tenant relatioDsbip which in Edo 
times wa$ more than a simple contractual economic relationship, in¬ 
volving as it did regular gift-giving on both sides and the as&timption 
on the part of the landlord of some general responsibility for the 
tenant's welfare. 

Apartment-dwellers have, a$ compared with those sharing houses^ 
the advantage that the apartments were built for oommun^ livings 
but the disadvantage that space is oAen even more restricted. There 
are four apartment blocks in Shitayama-cho. Of these, one is small, 
well-appointed, clean and select. There are only three children be- 
iwwn the five households and the head of all except one of these 
households has a good white-collar job. Although each household 
has only one six-mat room, there is also a separate kiicheiiette 
attached to each, containing a sink with cold-water tap and a gas 
ring. The rent is 1,000 yen per month, well above the average house 
rent. The other blocks are three-storey buildings containing about 
twenty households in each. These are inferior in facilities, in state of 
repair and in *tone^ The rooms vary from four-and-a-half to six mats 
(nine feet by nine and twelve feet by nine) with a veiy small number 
of eight-mat rooms. In these blocks the avera^ number of persons 
per room is 2-9* Some families occupy two adjacent rooms, but the 
biggest family in these blocks—three adults and six children—is not 
one of these. Amenities vary, but washing and cooking facilities arc 
in every case both communal and Inadequate. In addition to the rent, 
which averages 500jew, a gas and water levy is charged in propor¬ 
tion to the size of the family. Toilets^ the nature of which is iuipo rt^t 
in such crowded conditions, are in three of the blocks equipped with 
fiushing apparatus, but in one of these it does not work and buckets 
of water have to be used. The fourth simply has a ccss-pool which is 
emptied once a week. Toilets are shared, in the best block by iwo^ in 
the worst instance by nineteen families. Corridors, which are always 
dark, cannot be kept clean because of the need of cramped families 
to store some of their kitchen utensils or household possessions out¬ 
side their rooms. In addition, privacy is hardly guaranteed by the 
wooden partition walls,even though there is a cupboard between each 
room which provides some insulation. 

OVIRC now DING 

Overcrowding is a relative concept and before attempting to defiuc 
it in Japans terms something mote should be said concerning 
Japanese living habits. 

It will be clear from the sketches of the preceding chapter that the 
amount of furniture required is smalL The tatami mats, with their 
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smooth and hard-wearing rush covering are not unpleasant to sit on, 
particularly in hot weather. They have a certain sprin^ness, but thin 
^hions are generally offered to guests to mittgate the hardness of 
which the sitter gradually becomes aware. Meals are taken at a tabic 
raised about eighteen inches from the floor. On the ground-floor, the 
table in the main living-room is generally placed over a boarded pit, 
about thirty inches deep. This provides (a) greater ooirffort by making 
possible an alternative sitting posture—legs dangling instead of 
squatting, and (6) a method of heating. The centre of the pit is made 
even deeper than the surrounding boards and in the winter a char¬ 
coal burner is placed in this central hole. The table lop is then 
removed and over the frame on which it rests is plaocd a thin quilt 
which spreads out on all sides. The table lop is then reptac^. 
Enclosed hy the quill there is thus created a heat chamber which 
warms the lower half of the body (and the hands when unoccupied). 

In many households this is the only form of heating employed. 

Other means of heating arc, first, a variant of the brarier-and-quilt 
method which does not require a hole in the floor—the charcoal 
burner is pbced in a wooden frame above floor level, and serandly, 
an open charcoal brazier; generally a china bowl about eighteen 
inches in diameter (though it may be as much as three feet) filled with 
ash, in a hollow in the centre of which charcoal is burnt. Charcoal, 
however, which is expensive. Is in constant use only in middle-class 
homes and sometimes reserved for guests in poorer homes. The more 
common fuel is briquettes made from a mixture of anthracite and low- 
grade charcoal which are burnt in earthenware braziers. In theory, if 
these briquettes are ‘started ofl^’ out of doors for half an hour, they 
can be brought inside and will give off heat wthout fumes for two or 
three hours. That heat is produced is undeniable, but the absence of 
fumes is Ulusoiy and many Japanese speud the winter with perpetual 
briquette headaches. In Shitay^a-cho only the wealthy entrepreneur 
had central heating, and electric and gas fires were owned only by a 
very few families. 

The heat which any of the traditional methods produces is limited 
and localbed. In any case the opportunities given to draughts by 
Japanese domestic arehitecture make attempts to heat a whole room 
unrealistic as well as extravagant. The individual must apply himself 
to the source of heat mthcr than expect the heat to come to him. In 
the cold Tokyo winter this greatly restricts freedom of movement, 
though the opportunities for intimate family conveisation when 
snugly gathered around and half inside the quilted beat chamber are 
considered some compensation. Sitting in the katatsu, as this device 
is called, occupies much the same place in Japanese culture as 
‘gathering round the fireside' in England. 

Cupboards and ehcsls-ordrawers, sometimes Westem-style ward- 
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robes, arc ihe tno>st important articles of fumitnrc. Built-in cupboards 
are always provided and are necessary for the daytime storage of the 
bedding which consists of stuffed quilts of which one is placed under* 
and one to four over, the sleeper. Ideally there should be one set of 
bedding per person, though two or three children may sometimes 
share one large set of bed-clothes. The youngest child generally sleeps 
with its mother, often, if not superseded by a younger child, until the 
age of five or six, though it is becoming increasingly common m 
middle-class families to gis'c even young children a separate set of 
bed-clothes. 

Although, generally speaking, one room is very much like pother 
and can be used equally for day living and for sleeping, there is some 
diffcrenlialiofl of function. The living-room (rma) is generally small 
and near the kitchen; the cupboards in it contain most of the house¬ 
hold goods other than clothes, and the table at which meals are 
taken. It is not generally used for sleeping. Pre-war surveys showed 
that the use of the living-room for sleeping was generally avoided 
even at the cost of over-crowding in the sleeping rooms.” 

Where possible one room would be reserved as a guest-room 
{oasetsmia, sashiki). Preferably this would be of eight or ten mats. 
Furniture would be excluded as far as possible except for a polished 
low table of good-quality wood. The room would have as its central 
decorative feature an alcove, framed in [uliars of fine polished wood, 
in which a scroll or a single bowl of flowers is placed as the sole 
ornament. Such a room would be used as a ‘front parlour’, for enter¬ 
taining visitors, or the family might have its mcaU here on special 
occasions. U might also be used regularly for sleeping and in the 
summer as a general sitting-room for the family. Urban middle-class 
families often have as an alternative to such a ‘front parlour', or in 
addition to it, a ‘Western room' (Tonma) for receiving visitors. Such 
rooms, with their grey and brown wallpapers, plush, horse-hair, 
tiger-skin rugs, marble mantelpieces, gilt baroque clocks an^d anti¬ 
macassars, generally manage to combine all the ugliness of Victorian 
domestic furnishing with none of its comforts. If there arc enough 
rooms For further specialixation, the most usual form is the reserva¬ 
tion of one room as the children’s room where they can keep their 
toys, have a desk and a chair at which to do their homework and in 
which they may also sleep at night. A very few faimlics have rooms 
reserved exclusively for sleeping which are fitted with beds, 

U was on the basis of these fairly simple and elastic physical re¬ 
quirements that a ‘People’s House* Committee of the Architects 
Association attempted in 1941 to define minimum housing require¬ 
ments.** According to the standards it set up any household with 
more than two persons per room or less than three mats per person 
would be considered overcrowded (two children counting as one 
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If th^ standards are applied to Shitayama^cho 50% of 
households and single-person households were overcrowded on the 
person-per-roona caJeuktion (12% have four or more persons per 
room) and 45% according to the mats-per-person cakuiation, 42% 
are overcrowded on both counts and 53% on one or the othet^ 
Apartment-dwellers and room-sharers malse up the majority of the 
over-crowded households^ but nearly half the families who were sub¬ 
letting rooms do so at the cost of overcrowding themselves. 

What comforts and advantages are first sacrificed in these over¬ 
crowded households? The 'People’s House^ Committee in 1941 
arrived at its conclusions on the basis of the following list of desirable 
conditions: 

L That married couples be given a separate bedroom. 

2. That a separate li^ing-Toom be reserved and not used for 
sleeping. 

3. That in order to prevent an excessive conoentration of carhon 
dioxide each person should have at least 4-5 square yards of 
sleeping space. 

4. That adolescent children of opposite sexes should not sleep 
together. 

It would appear that the order in which these conditions are listed 
fairly represents the order of their importance to the Japanese. The 
last is the least important. It was doubtless incorporated in these 
bousing standards l^cause it was found in similar European lists of 
housing requirements and it was thought that Japan should not be 
slow in adopting standards which elsewhere were considered essen¬ 
tial to civilized living- It would be very nirej for example, to find a 
family which used the living-room for sleeping in order to avoid 
having adult brothers and sisters sleep together in the same room, 
even in upper-class familie$H Modesty does not forbid uncovering the 
body in the presence of members of the opposite sex within the 
family, and, in any ease, when the partitions tetween rooms are no 
more than sliding wood-and-paper doors, the difference between 
sleeping in the same room (in a separate set of bed-clothes) and sleep¬ 
ing in adjoining rooms is not very great. Incest is not unknown and it 
does appear occasionally as a subsidiary theme in novels, but it is far 
from being a general prcoccupition.^ Generally speaking, sleeping 
in the same room with a member of the opposite sex is not defined 
is a sexLmMy significant situation to anything like the same extent in 
Japan as in the West. It is common after kte-nJght parties, either 
family parties or geisha parties, for all the assembled company, men 
and womeHj to sleep in the same room. The valued feature of this 
^mixed sleeping’ {zakone) is the sociability it afTords; the opportunity 
for conversation in fuddled comfort for as long as one feels like 
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staying awake. There is no assumption that anything improper wQl 
take place, though it sometimes does. 

The first condition is considered more Important, though perhaps 
less 80 than in European countries since it is common practice, even 
though not made necessary by lack of spiace, for children to sleep 
with their parents until they are five or sis or are superseded by a 
more recent child. This is thought desirable in order that mothers 
can attend to the child’s needs, and at that age children are not con¬ 
sidered to impctse restraint on their parents.*^ If the children have 
passed that age. however, the living-room would probably be used to 
avoid sleeping together. But such privacy is b^ond the means of 
those couples, of which there are fifty-nine in Shitayama-cho, who 
live with children in one room. 

As for the precedence of conditions two and three, there is the 
authority of the pre-war survey quoted on page 47. What is generally 
considered to constitute overcrowded sleeping quarters is, however, 
probably very different from a definition based on calculations of 
air-changes and carbonic-acid gas content. Although the Japanese 
ate. geneiully, highly conscious of matters of elementary hygiene, the 
iU-cffccts of overcrowded sleeping quarters is not one of the things 
which has figured in school hy^ene lessons (it would have been un¬ 
realistic to have stressed it, in any case) and for most people the only 
limitations considered are those imposed by the amount of available 
floor-space. Fresh air is not considered a positive good. At night the 
outer 'rain-doors* of solid wood which slide outside the windows of 
paper or glass are pulled along and fixed tight in order to prevent 
burglaiy as well as, in winter, the loss of heat. Beyond the limits of 
actual crampted discomfort, crowded sleeping seems to be considered 
to be more pleasant than isolation in sepamte rooms. The individual 
gains a comforting security and it is a sign that a spirit of happy 
intimacy pervades the family. A widow living with a 3ft-year-old son 
and a 27-ycar-old daughter in a two-roomed house, said, when asked 
whether they made any division of rooms, ‘No, we all sleep together, 
we are a happy family all together, sharing everything and keeping 
nothing from each other. It’s happier that way.’ There is much to be 
said for the theory that this low evaluation of individual privacy is 
linked with the general preference for group, over individual, action 
and responsibility which characterizes Japanese society if compared 
with the ‘iodividualistic’ West. A Japanese newspaper writer once 
remarked that Japan will never be democratized or the principle of 
individual responsibility established until Japanese are brought up in 
separate bedrooms with solid sound-proof walls and locks on the 

doors. , 

At the other end of the scale, there were twenty households in 
Shiiayama-cho which had at least one spare guest-room not normally 
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used by the family- The allocstion of rooms to individua] members 
of the family was not common. Twenty-three households had what 
they called a *chlldreii''s room^ (11) or a *sludy room^ (12). (The 
second word is as common as the iirst, ait incidental indication of the 
importance placed on education in Shitayama^ho.) A separate room 
for the husband was found in seven professional worher^^ homes. 
Only three housewives said that they had anything which they 
regarded as their own room. 

It is not surprising that housing figures promLoenily in the scale of 
felt wants in Shitayamo-cho. When housewives were asked the ques¬ 
tion: ^What do you find the biggest worry in life at the moment?* 
at the end of an in terview on living standards and household tnanage- 
ment, accommodation easily headed the lisi^ being mentioned by 
32% of those interviewed. Of those who made specific complaints the 
majority referred to the LncouvemencfiS of sharing houses or of living 
in communal apartments: ‘Having to go downstairs to fetch waier\ 
*Not having any privacy*^ 'Having the people upstairs pass through 
the room whenever they go to the toilet^ ‘^No gas\ ^Being so 
cramped"* Some reflect standards just above the bare miulmum: 
"Nowhere for the children to play\ "Not enough sunlight*, "The 
rooms arc awkwardly arranged^ "We have nowhere to entertain 
guests^ 

Another question was: ‘Suppo$!ng you won 3(X),(K)0 yen (£300) in 
the government lottery, what would you do with it?* Of 219 house¬ 
wives who gave concrete answers 61% said that they would either 
start buying or building a new house, or rebuild their existing house. 
AparLmentHdweUcrs with children were almost unanimous in giving 
such a reply^ 

For most people, indeed, a wan in the lottery rcpreseDis almost the 
only chance of being able to fulfil these wishes. Almost none of those 
in housing difitcuhies have the capital to buy a house or to build one 
for themselves. It is not easy to find better rentable accommodation 
in Tokyo where the supply of houses is increasing less rapidly than 
the demand, and a move would mean a premium to pay and probably 
a higher rent. Two possibilities arc provided by the government. In 
the first place, the Govemment*s Housing Credit Bank is authorized 
to provide prospective builders of houses for personal occupation 
with loans of up to £5% of the cost of houses conforming to certain 
standard requirements. Applications have always far exceeded the 
available funds, but in practice the cost of land and other expenses 
limits this opportunity to the middle classes, A second possibility is 

provided by the government-subsidized municipal housing schemes. 

These are increasingly taking the form of concrete blocks divided 
into two- to four-roomed flats. The rent is not high, though more 
than that paid by the majority of the households in greatest need in 
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Shitayama-cho, These are aUocated by lottery^ and despite the re- 
qiiirement of a 10,000 yen deposit (£10), the number of applicants 
always vastly outruns the number of houses available. Moreover this 
scheme, too, has a middle-class bias. The Tokyo Government, to 
guard against rent-defaulting, stipulates a minimum^ not a maximum, 
income-level for applicants. 

The people of SMtayama-cho could, however, be worse off. The 
1948 Housing Census ^owed that 2^6% of all households in Tokyo, 
containing 1-4% of the population, were living in ‘nonHdweUing- 
houses\ that is, according to the definiticn of the census authorities, 
'temporary housing, generally built by the resident himselTt ^tb a 
durability of less ihan three years, Tor example, sheds constructed 
with metal sheets, scrap lumber, etc.p temporary shelters made in 
burnt buildings and those covered with tent or manshreed screens*.** 
Resettlement schemes in cheap low-rent houses were in progress 
during 1951, but the size of this submerged fortieth was probably not 
much diminished. The picture of misery presented by such a settle-’ 
ment of shack dwellers in the wet season, the mud and fUth and the 
smeU of the piles of rubbish by scavenging which many of them eked 
out a living, was one of the most depmssing sights Tokyo had to offer 
in 1951. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


To conclude ihis section on the more permanent aspects of living 
levels in Shltayama-cho, Table 8 gives a brief indication of the 
ownership of some of the household goods which are now part of 
most fainilies' expected or ideal standard of livings but which are by 
no means universally to be found. 

Table 8: Ownership of Househaid Goods Type of Occupancy 
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Electricity is widely diffused in Japan, thanks to *^11 abundance of 
hydroelectric power. There is therefore a ready market for electric 
appliances* which are produced cheaply and in large quantities. 
Quality is not, however^ veiy high, and a large number of these radios 
were not in fact working. Many moie, of low selective power, were 
due to be swamped when the number of broadcasting stations in¬ 
creased with the beginning of commercial broadcasting at the end of 
1951. Ice-boxes arc supplied with ice daily or every other day by the 
ioe merchant from June until September. Although butter and milk 
do not hold an important place in the Japanese diet, so that cooling 
is not of such great importance as it otherwise might be in the hot 
summer months, an icc-box is useful for keeping meat and fish. 
Generally speaking, however, housewives tend to buy food for one 
meal at a time and cook It immediately^ Ovens are a rarity, so that the 
roasting of large joints to provide food for several days is unknown. 
With Japanese urban^population densities, moreover^ the butcher 
and fishmonger is rarely moie than five minutes^ walk away and the 
saving of time and labour does not yet occupy a very high place in 
most housewives" scale of values. An ice-box, then, is a liixury. The 
sewing machine is primarily a means of econontbdng on clothing 
expenditure rather than a means of cnjoyably occupying leisure. 
Some wives use it to supplement their income and for two or three 
widows in the ward k is their sole income source. An electric fan is 
another luxury, though one which is widely appreciated as a more 
effective substitute for the paper fans which are universally carried 
in the hot weather. The electric fan is the article most highly charged 
with prestige value, and the pride with which some housewives 
claim^ to possess it was unmistakable. Telephones are mostly in¬ 
stalled for business rather than for social reasons, but are widely used 
for both purposes both by their owners and a wide range of their 
owners" neighbours. 


5 

Family Income and Expenditure 


A LARGE number of families in Shiiayama-cho (21% of ihe 
total) are supported by self-employed workers or by joint 
Lfamily enterprise. This proportion is by no means above the 
general average for Japan. Even If the agricultural population is ex-^ 
eluded, self-employed workers and unpaid family workers make up 
almost a third of the total labour force. 

In part this is a pre-industrial legacy, a sign of what is, by European 
standards, the underdeveloped state of the Japanese economy, or, 
as some would prefer^ the one-sided development of the Japanese 
economy due to State-directed concentration of capital resources in 
heavy industry. At any rate, many of the old crafts remain unaltered: 
carpenters, plasterers, tub-makers, leather-workers, and umbrella- 
makers, work in much the same way as their grandfathers worked. 
Many of the goods which in more fully industrialized societies are 
mass-produced in factories are made in home workshops by family 
labour, aided by the minimum of machinery, and that often hand- 
powered, Writing-brushes, envelopes, wooden clogs, xylophones and 
children’s toys were all being made in this way in Shitayama^ho. 
The production and marketi ng economies of large-scale manufacture 
of this type of goods still does not necessarily enable factory pro¬ 
ducer to undersell the products of this domestic industiy, since the 
domestic workers are prepared to work longer hours and to take 
fewer holidays. They do not count their labour in the costs of pro¬ 
duction and consider only the relation between their trading profit 
and their needs, not the relation between their profit and the hours of 
work i^uired to produce it. The same applies to the vast number 
of retail shops which are almost exclusively family aJairs (the chain 
store is practically unknown), hire labour on a family-servanl rather 
than on an hourly wage-rate basis, and are generally open from seven 
in the morning until nine or ten at ni^t. 

In part the high proportion of self-employed workers is a result of 
the war. The breakdown in the manufacturing industries and the 
disorganization of the supply routes of raw materials at the end of 
the war forced many—including large numbers of repatriated soldiers 
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—into precarious self-employrnent* $nia1I retail business, black- 
rruajket tradings craft enterprises, the service trades* everything from 
boot-blacking to hairdressing, from scavenging to guiding American 
troops over beauty-spots. Side by side willi this unnatural inflation 
of the service trades—the means whereby incomes were to some ex¬ 
tent levelled down by a process of taking in each other's washing— 
there was a return to more primitive industrial forms in the manu¬ 
facturing industries. Small family enterprises rapidly increased in 
number. En 194S, for instance^ unincorporated manufacturing 
businesses accounted for 10-1% of the national Income, compared 
with 3'S% for J934-6.® It was largely these characteristics of the 
Japanese family enterprise—the ability for improvbation and the 
willingness to work long hours—which were responsible for Japan’s 
relatively rapid recovery after the war. By 1951^ the Japanese 
economy was getting back to something much more like its pre-war 
form, but still self-employed workers formed a larger proportion of 
the total labour force than before the w^ar, and excluding fanners 
were taking 24% of the national income as opposed to 18% in 
1934 -^." 

As a group, self-employed workers arc ooly slightly betler oBT than 
wage and salary earners. (In contrast to, say, Britain, where the 
"mixed income’ groups, containing a much smaller proportion of 
independent artisans and retailers, are considerably the more 
wealthy.) Income per head for self-cmploycd workers (still excluding 
peasants) was only about 9% higher than that of wage and salary 
earners in 1951,*^ though this comparison conceals a wide range of 
income levels within each group and is thus not very meaningful. The 
self-employed have, however, one definite advantage over wage 
earners—their ability to avoid taxation. The number and variety of 
taxes to be avoided is great, and despite the universal lament of the 
Japanese business man against the harshnes^s of the tax officials, who 
are said to make arbitrary asse^ments based on the scandalous evi¬ 
dence of neighbours and outward appearances of prosperity, it is not 
difficult to show from published figures that the self-employed worker, 
on the average, pays proportionately less lax than the wage or salary 
earner whose income is fixed, easily discovered, and generaUy taxed 
at source." Occupation costs, reconstruction costs and the general 
expnsion of government have greatly increased ihe burden of tax¬ 
ation on the wage and salary comer. The families covered in the 
Government’s Family Income Survey paid lffi7% of their income in 
taxation in 1951, compared with ffi7% in 1934^ ** 

In Shiiayamancho the majority of households (71%) were sup¬ 
ported by such wage and salary earners. Most employees of all kinds 
are paid by the month (though since the war fortnightly or iri- 
monildy payments have become more common) which both puts a 
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premium on xarefuL planning of expenditure in aJJ types of households 
and makes impossible any useful distinction between wage earner and 
salary earaer. 

The distinction usually made in official statistics is between manual 
workers and white-coUar workers^ the latter including professional 
workers (provided they are employees) as well as office clerks. This 
is the distinction employed in the comparison of income sources in 
Table 9. As this table shows, the ditfereniiaL between th^ two broad 
groups is not very great; considerably less, probably, than before the 
war, for Japan has been no exception to the rule that the middle-class, 
in particular the professional employee, suJTers more Chan the indus¬ 
trial worker in time of inflation. The change in their relative positions 
is shown in the diffeTence in their savings habits. According to the 
Government's Family Income Surveys^ savings From Nov. 1950 to 
March 1951 amounted to 72% of withdrawals of savings for office 
workers, and 112% of withdrawals for manual wotkeis.^ 

This change in relative prosperity has taken place within the con¬ 
text of a general depression of urban living levels since the war. The 
real income of Tokyo employees in 1951 has been estimated as 76% 
of the pre-war (1934-6) level, For the majority of workers income 
was insufficient to maintain pre-war standards. 

The difficulty of maintaining a family on the earnings of its houses 
head is somewhat mitigated by the practice of most private employers 
of paying family allowances. This has become almost universal since 
the war for both white-collar and manual workers. The general level 
of wages was so far depressed that the arguments for sharing the total 
wages bill as far as possible according to needs seemed overwhelmmg. 
The practice also fitted neatly into the patemaJistic pattern of em- 
ployment retations, and in the early days after the war the unions, 
with no finniy established traditiona] adherence to rate-for-the-job 
principles, were in this case, as in many others, less concerned to 
destroy existing paternalistic relationships than to exact full per¬ 
formance of patemaUstic duty from the employer. The wages-pool 
system of operating family allowance schemes is practically unknown, 
so that the married and philoprogicnilive have oriJy the union, if there 
is one, and the employer's nmjoo —his sense of *human feeling*—to 
prevent them from being the first victims in times of retrenchment. 

But despite family allowances some supplementary source of in¬ 
come besides the husband^s earnings essential for most families. 
Office workers are stjU, as the table shows, to a certain extent drawing 
on savings, but the biggest extra item of income—and one which has 
acquired much grealer importance than before the war if pre-war 
budget studies are to be believed"—is the earnings of other members 
of the family. Children are a less important source of income than 
they used to be since there has been a big increase in school attendance 
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Table 9: Expended Income of Workers' Families by source, 
March m\* 
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at the 15-18 level as well as an additional year of compulsory cdu- 
cation. Wives, however, go out to work more than before the war. 
£ven so, only abou t 6% of Shitay ama'Chd wives were in regular paid 
employment, compared with nearly a half of the widows Many 
more, however, supplemented the family income by various forms of 
factory outwork at wages which, in 1950, averaged 1(H3 wn per 
hour, or lOs. to 12s. 3d, for a 48-hour week.^ ^ ^ 

There are ^y other ways of supplementing the famUy income. 
Manual workem do odd-jobs in their spare time for more wealthy 
neighbours. Ofiice workers seize every opportunity afforded by tfaeii 
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positioD to en^ge in profitable minor transactions on their own 
account—something width is in part a legacy of the days immediately 
after the war when bkek-market brokerage was almost the sole means 
of livelihood for a considerable portion of the town population. 
Public servants—even schoohteachers—ai^ soreiy tempted to asxept 
gifts, and there is no lack of offers. Expense accounts, both in govern- 
ment service and in private compariies, are generally considered a 
legitimate means of adjusting income. In addition, since so much of 
Japanese business is performed in restaurantSp geisha houses and at 
hot springs resorts, receipts in kind are by no means negligible for 
administrative workers in business Grms. Even clerical workers of 
humble rank may share in these benefits, being taken along to such 
functions less because the negotiations require their presence than as 
a gesture of appreciation for their loyal service. For these workers, 
several days' deficiency in their normal diet may be made good by the 
protein and vitamin conient of the meals provided on. such occasions. 
They are able to eat meat and fish and vegetable delicacies in quanti¬ 
ties beyond their normal means—and beyond, also, the normal in¬ 
take capacity of anyone without a stomach distended by long yeaj^ 
of bulk rice-eating. Such income in kind, the more accessible to office 
than to manual workers, escapes the Family Budget Survey, so that 
the difference in consumption levels for the two classes of worker may, 
for that reasonj bo ^mewhat underestimated by Table 9, 

Two other items in Table 9 require some comment. The need for 
a separate category of 'money gifts' chiefly reflects the economic 
importance of kinship ties. The normal and approved way for 
children to take care of aged parents is by maJntaining a common 
household, but where this is impossible a regular monthly allowance 
may be the means of performing their filial duty. It may be, however, 
that in urban worker families the reverse process—pfts from a rural 
parent to struggling children in the lowins—is a more important 
factor. At least three families in Shitayama-cho were receiving such 
help re^lariy, and several more referred to it in an interview as their 
immediate resort if they lost their present source of income. 

These "money gifts", as well as gifts in kind which (doubtless 
underestimated) probably make up the bulk of ‘other income^ are 
also a reflection of the prevalence of gift-giving between neighbourSp 
friends, or business contacts, between employers and employees and 
in patron-client relations in all spheres of society. Such gift-^vlng is 
primarily of importance for its symbolic functionp which will be con¬ 
sidered in a later chapter, but it is not entirely without economic 
significance as well. Reciprocity in gift-giving is modified by dif¬ 
ferences in means and status^ the wealthy man gives better than he 
gets from hia poorer neighbour. This custom, therefore, has a cx>n- 
stant redistributive effect. This is in addition to the special function 
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€f such gift-giving in times of crisis: in iUrtess, unemploymeDt* after 
fires, the gifts will be entirely one-sided, the givers re<^iviAg only the 
* insurance" of slimlar help when they are siiniJarly situated, 

EXPENDITURE ON FOOD 

Japan is no exception to Engers ‘law" that the smaller the total 
family income the higher is the proportion of it spent on food. The 
Japanese Statistics Bureau's tables of family expenditure by Income 
group show that food expenditure ranges from 59% of the total 
budget in the lowest Income group to 29% of the total for the 
highest.^ There is, however» a very wide range of diBerence between 
income groups in the actual amouni spent on food, a range which will 
be apparent from a glance at the family budgets given in Appendix. II. 
Such differences in many eases represent re^ differences in standards 
of nutrition^ but to a oenain extent they represent differences ac¬ 
cording to some other criteria—of taste or of social prestige attaching 
to some foods rather than others. The chief such difTerence between 
families with a high and families with a low food expenditure Is that 
whereas the latter accept the government ration of staple foods 
(partly in half-milled Japanese rice, partly In forclgti rice, partly in 
barley* and partly in fiour^ bread or fonns of macaroni) the former 
reject it in favour of the more expensive^ but less nutritious, fuUy- 
milled ^white" rice available on the black market. 

To the Japanese^ *food" and *rioe^ are practically synonymous. The 
same word—gpfezjij—can mean both. The Japanese meal consists of 
two elements; the ‘main" or ^staple" food (sbashoku) and the ^sub* 
sidbry’ food (fi4kushoku, o^kazu). The staple food, traditionally plain 
boiled rice, is consumed in large quantities, (According to the Govem- 
ment's nutrition survey for 1951, grains provided in the towns 75% 
and in rural areas 78% of the total calorie intake.**) The subsidiary 
foods are looked on somewhat as extras, desintble, but at a pinch 
dispensable. Most important among them is a soup, the basis of which 
is miso, a bean-paste of hi^-quality protein content. To the soup can 
be added vegetables, edible fungt^ or fresh or dried fish. Second in 
importance are vegetables pickled in salt and rice bran, chief among 
them the giant white radish {daikon). Other types of side dishes vary 
with the loc^ity, but are mostly varieties of fresh vegetables, fish- 
fresh or dried acH>rdlng to proxlmi^ to the sea—algae, pulses and 
sometimes meat. 

In the Tokugawa period it was a sign of superior status to consume 
‘whilc^ rice (i.e. polished rice, milling ratio approximately 92%) as 
the staple food. The rice-produdug pea^ts were expected to deliver 
their rice crop to their overlord’s granaries as feudal dues and content 
themselves with inferior grains. By the thirties, however, white rice 
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had come to be considered a part of the birth-right of evciy Japanese. 
Most of Japaaese fastidiousness about food is centred on rice, the 
degree to which it is polished^ washed and boiled, the size of grain, 
giutinosity and so on* A proper appreciation of rice (involving neces¬ 
sarily a horror for foreign rice) is valued as highly in a Japanese as a 
discriiiiinating palate for wines in an upper-class Englishman. Of 
recent years Vhite" rice has again become available only to those who 
can aUbrd to pay black-market prices* As a result, its social-prestige 
value has been restored without, however, the belief that it is an 
essential part of Japanese "normalcy' being in any way impaired. 
In 1951, a Cabinet Minister was almost forced to resign for saying 
that controb could be taken off before rice supplies were fully ade¬ 
quate, and "people who couldn't afford rice would have to make do 
with barley\ 

The full milling process which produces 'white^ rice removes three- 
quarters of its vitamin content, the lack of which causes the beri¬ 
beri and the digestive complaints which are widespread in Japan. 
From long before the war, through the schoobf through women^s 
organizations and through the informal local government network, 
the Government had devoted much energy to pointing out the 
nutritional defidenoes of fully-milled, and urging the use of partiallv- 
millcd rice. 

Eventually, what this propaganda failed to do by persuasion was 
achieved by compubion. Since the beginning of rationing Japanese 
rice has been supplied half-milled. The victory has, however^ been 
only temporary. The reluctance of the Japanese to accept "black rice' 
as a permanent feature of the diet has been far greater than the 
British public's addiction to white bread. A recent report by a govern¬ 
ment committee admits defeat. The strength of the natiou^s attach¬ 
ment to while rice has proved iriiediicible^ it says, and goes on to 
recommend that the Government abandons its propaganda cam¬ 
paign, provides white rice on the ration, and fortifies il with arti- 
ficiSly manufactured vitamin by a process developed by Americans 
in the Philippines since the war." 

The increasing inadequacy of domestic rice production to meet 
the total needs of the Japanese population has also meant that the 
"main food' ration has had to be supplied in pan in foreign rice (long- 
grained and despised rice from South-East Asia, not the Korean and 
Formosan rice barely tolerated before the war), in part in bread, in 
part in barley and naked barley (to be mised with rice) and in types 
of spaghetti, one (u^hn) made from wheat, the other (soba) from 
buckwheat. 

Of these "substitute foods', as they are called, the chief variation 
is found in attitudes to bread. Some families refuse it altogether and 
buy black-market rice; some families eat it with distaste, looking 
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forward to a hypothecicaL future when they can enjoy cheap white 
rice again: some cat it because they believe the statements of govern¬ 
ment officials that it U good for them; some, pardcuiarLy those who 
can afford the most expensive varieties, eat it occasionally because 
they like it. But in many households it is the daily breal^ast food 
because the housewife values the extra half-hour in bed which she 
would otherwise have to spend preparing rice. Three housewives in 
Shitayama-cho mentioned bread along with gas and water as one of 
the things which have made the lot of the housewife easier over the 
past generation, and the importance of these positive factors is 
shown by the gradual inertase in bread production in the thirties 
although there was then no question of compiilsion/^ Of the seven- 
teen Shitayama'Cho families from whom budgets were collected, 
one has no bread at all, five have it Less than once a week, four 
have it slightly more often, and seven have it as often as once a 
day. 

The seventeen budgets of Appendix 11 show other instances of 
variaLion in expenditure which are primarily due to variation in 
culturally determined food-habits, the rejection of different degrees 
of resistance to the changes of the last half-centuiy. Chief among 
these differences are those in the consumption of meat, and of milk 
and milk products. There have been strong resistances to both these 
foodsT particularly in rural districts. The objection to meat has 
largely rested on Buddhist prohibitions of siau^ter. Fish has always 
been part of the diet of the laity, but there is perhaps a distinction 
between the nearly natural death which fishes die and the more 
blatant slaughter which meal production nec^itates. Even now 
slaughtering, like the leather trade, is largely in the hands of a special 
caste-like group, the which during the Tokugawa period was 
legallyp and even today is socially, discriminated against. 

In modem Tokyo prejudice against meat, either in the form of a 
diffuse antipathy or of explicit religious scruples, has practically 
disappeared. It will be seen that all of the seventeen households 
bought some meat, and when aU Shitayama-cho housewives were 
ask^ what was the family's favourite food nearly a half mentioned 
some form of meat. Even in rural areas meat is now an accepted 
luxury. This change owes Little to government nutritional propaganda 
(the high cost inade it unrealistic to urge widespread consumption); 
it has been largely uuengincered and may be explained by the intrinsic 
attractiveness of the food itself or by the fact that it formed a part of 
a ‘Western* style of living which was a generally admired and prestige- 
carrying form of consumption in urban ureas. The shortage of 
suitable pasture-land and the prevaience of coarse grasses keep the 
price of meat high, however-^weight for weight it generally casts 
about half as much again as the most expensive fish—and it is now 
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cost rathct than prejudice which severely limits the ordinary family's 
oonsuoiption. 

cost is also partly resportsible for the still low consunnptioii 
of milk, butter and cheesep but here prejudice remaiiijs a stronger 
barrier thanin thecase of meat. The notion that humans being pro¬ 
vided with human milk, cow's milk is intended for calves, has perlups 
a certain prima-facie reasonableness. Butter and cheese were* in 
addition* depLored on account of their repulsive smell, considered to 
be the source of the peculiar body odours of foreigners themselves 
(hence the epithet for foteigners—smelling of butter). 
Prejudice against milk has, however^ been undermined by the same 
forces as have spread a taste for meat. Since the war it has been 
further attacked by the regular distribution of milk to school children 
as part of the sehooUmeals scheme. But the still wide variation in 
consumption of these foods can be seen in the seventeen budgets of 
Appendix IL The amount spent beais vciy htile relation to the 
general level of consumptiori and some families, such as I and 14, 
with a reasonably high expEuditure on food have no milk, butter or 
cheese at all. No. 1 was also the household which took no bread; it 
was* too, very ^traditionar in general atmosphere^ a three-generation 
household in which the relations between parents and children seemed 
very exactly to conform to the patterns of the old ‘Japanese family 
system^ 

Despite the failure of the ^black rioe'' campaign* it would perhaps 
be wrong to discounl entirely the possibility that not simply imita¬ 
tive conformity to the tide of change, but also more positive beliefs 
concerning the nutritive value of new foods have responsible 
for change in diets. Among Shitayama-cho housewives, at least, in¬ 
struction in the rudiments of nutrition in schools and in women's 
magazines (40% of Shitayama-cho housewives were regular readers 
of some magazine or other) seemed to have produced a widespread 
awareness of the basic idea that diets may be judged in terms of 
nutritive value as well as in terms of taste and simple adequacy in 
allaying hunger* Words like ‘protein"^ "calorie" and^mineral" appeared 
frequently, unsolicited and unprovoked* in housewives' replies to 
interview questions concerning the family diet. How far this general 
awareness is at^mpanied by concrete dietetical knowledge is, of 
course, a diflerent question and one which has an important bearing 
on the problem of how far such diet dehdencies as do exist are 
'primafy'—due to an absolute inability to afford an adequate diet— 
or "secondary"—due to a failure to secure the maximum food value 
for a given expenditure. 
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OTHER EXPENDITURES 

Some of the other itcrris of expenditure detailed in the budgets 
shown in the Appendix will be dealt with in other contexts. Two may 
be singled out for mention here. The item 'education, stationery, 
newspapers’ is in no case insignlhcantp and as such is a measure of 
the high prevailing degree of literacy^ Expendittire on education 
ranges from contributions to the Parent-Teacher Asscciationp and 
fees for children’s calligraphy or abacus lessons to fees for the wife's 
lessons in flower arrangement. Another large item h ^entertainmentis, 
hobbies^ pleasure travel and children's pocket-money’ within which 
children’s pocket-money generally predominates. This item accountSp 
for instance, for 10% of the expenditure of one family (Budget No. 
2) with a very low standard of nutrition—a high proportion for 
expenditure which moralistic analysts of the budgets of the poor 
would regard as dispensable, if not reprehensible, luxuries. This does 
not mean that this family is satished with poor diet. It is rather a 
reflection of the indulgence which parents commonly display toward 
their children, an indulgence which acquires greater signiheanoe in 
that it is the sphere of life which is most perva^ by the competitive 
desire to ’keep up with the JoneS’s’. The wish to make sure that one’s 
own child does not lack what the neighbour’s child has is one which 
weighs heavily on many family budgets in Shitayama-cho. Ex¬ 
penditure on children is perhaps one of the more attractive as well as 
fu nctional ly commendable forms of competitive expenditure^ but the 
actual content of the indulgences often leaves much to be desired. 
The most frequent destination of children's pocket-money is the purse 
of the street story-teUer who regularly preludes his perfoitnances 
with a brisk sale of sweets and lollipops^ as mcreiridous in colour as 
in content, and, manufactured as they are in dirty back-rooms, a 
frequent source of infection^ With ihc sweets, however, the child 
purchases ihe right to hear with a good conscience that day's instaJ- 
ment of two or three interminable serial stories, and these, with the 
picture tableaux which accompany them, are value for money. 

This brief survey of family budget expenditure has attempted to do 
no more than describe the level of consumption in a few random 
families and to indicate some aspects of the materia] scale of values 
which determines the choice between aUemadve expenditures. Evalu¬ 
ation of a dUTerent order—the degree of satisfaction with present con¬ 
sumption IcvclSj the focus of aspirations or dissatbfactions, and the 
assessments of future prospects, will be dealt with In a kter chapter. 
Fim it is necessary to give some attention to health and security, 
elements of the plane of living which in Japan, as in other industrial 
societies, it is incineasingly considered the duty of the Slate rather 
than the individual family to provide. 


6 

Health and Security 


HEALTH 

O F the sounds which formed a constant daytime background to 
life in Shitayama-cbo one was more strident and insistent thsn 
any other. This was the handbell of the borough refuse 
coUector and, unlike the fiute of the bean-curd selter or the kettle¬ 
drum of the sugar-doll man, it was more a command than an offer of 
service. Three times a week he moved round the ward, stationing 
himself for a few minutes at each comer and waiditg until the house¬ 
wives from the neighbourhood had come from their houses to empty 
their buckets of refuse in his handcart. 

One summer morning all Shitayama-cho was informed by mega¬ 
phone that the borough health departiuent would make a free 
distribution of disinfectant that afternoon. Each household was to 
send one person with a bucket to the collection point and the disin^ 
fectant was to be liberally used on refuse heaps and in lavatories. At 
the appointed time a queue of housewives and children were waiting 
with their buckets. 

As these two illustrations show^ a great deal in the operation of 
Tokyo health services i$ left to the initiative of the individual houses 
holder. This is partly b^use irtadequate haanciaL resources make it 
impossible to provide complete spoon-feeding services* U is partly 
due to the pre-war tradition of civic discipline and the ease with which 
volmitaTy co-operation can, in fact» be secured. The pre-war system 
of local government by descending chain of conimaad—from Home 
Ministry to Metropolitan Office^ to Borough Office^ to the Ward 
ofiklals^ to each Neighbourhood Group leader, to each household^ — 
made possible, by means of a contiiiuous face-to-face transmission 
of instructions reaching down to every Individual householder, a foim 
of ^voluntary' co-operation far more effective than the enacting and 
impersonal publicizing of by-laws and regulations. 

The Inverted comas round the word Woluntary^ in the last sentence 
should not be given too much weight. Althou^ the element of 
coercion involv<^ in the immediacy of the mdividual to whom each 
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person owed a duly of obedience was an important factor, Uic &y$lcnv 
would not have worked so effidendy had the mass of ihe populace 
not been fully identified with tht aims of its leaders. The wartime use 
of the system to secure trench-dig^ng squads and flag-waving ^rtics 
and to organize dvil defence obviously tapped a strong and universal 
will to victory. So* too^ the orders to present babies for Inoculation, 
to spread disinfectants on rubbish heaps, to perform the general 
spring-clean on the appointed day in time for the following day's 
police inspection, secured the more ready a response in that they 
appealed to an already existent desire for self-betterment (for want of 
a better phrase) and to a belief in the value of science, new techniques 
and the united co-ordination of efiTort as a m^ns of attaining it^ We 
shall be more concerned with this desire for self-betterment in the 
next chapter and in a discussion of education, but wc may note in 
passing that the whole direction of internal government pohey since 
the Meiji period—almost cortsistenlly modernizing and reformist in 
Its emphasis—has played a big part in the development of such 
attitudes. 

In 1951 the local government chain of command had in part broken 
down, but the desire for self-betterment and the sense of a duty to 
co-operate with one's immediate neighbours remained and was still 
largely relied on by the auihoiitJes to the exclusion of compulsory 
legislation. Even in the matter of sewage the metropolitan authorities 
contented themselv^ with laying the main sewer and leaving it to 
individual householders to provide their own connecting links, al¬ 
though they did add encouragement in the way of numerous posters 
proclaiming in. every part of the city that flush toilet is the first 
condition of Civilised living' end oflered short-term loans covering 
up to half the cost of instaUation provided that the cheaper sink'^ 
waste flushing system was employed^ tn 1951 some 90% of Shitayama- 
cho houses were connected to the sewer; the others still had to get 
their oess-pits emptied by private arrangement. 

Public hygiene standards in Tokyo were sufficient to keep epidemic 
diseases within manageable^ thou^ still by no means negligible pro¬ 
portions. The summer peak of dyscuteiy cases in August 1950 reached 
2,500 a month in Tokyo. The origm of the infection was in most cases 
traced to foods and ice-creams manufactured in small and unhygienic 
establishments, inadequate inspection and enforcement of existing 
legislation lies at the root of the trouble, combined, perhaps, with an 
undeveloped sense of any generalized civic responsibility. It is one of 
the things Japanese critics say of themselves that while the public is 
co-operative in health measures which can be seen directly to protect 
themselves or their immediate local community, they tend to be 
careless and resentful of resiriclions when it is solely the safety of 
"other people' in general that is at stake.^^ At the small-community 
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level c<siisideration for others is not difBcnlt to mobilize: the good 'of 
the ward" as a whole is an easily acceptable goal, "Other people" in 
general, however,—the people one meets m buses and trains, the 
members of other picjiic parties Ln the park, the person one sells one's 
sweets to—these are In a different category. In that sphere it is every 
man for himself. 

The relatively large amounts shown in the family budgets for OJt- 
pendittires on incdicinc$ and doctors' fees am an indication both of a 
quite high degree of hcallh-consciousness and of generally low 
standards of health. Outwardly ill-heaith manifests itself less m a 
prevalence of sores and skin diseases a$ in a frequent air of lassitude 
and debility caused sometimes by malnutrition and sometimes by 
intestinal parasites, which are responsible for a considerable loss of 
human efficiency. A survey of Tokyo school-children in mid-1951 
showed that 51% were suffering from such parasites and in one 
district the proportion was as high as 72%.^ The use of human 
fertUizer is largely responsible, but the increased use of preventive 
and curative medicines is producing a gradual improvement with 
each yearly test. Vermifuges are the most widely advertised form of 
patent medicine and some Japanese take them regularly "just in case" 
despite their very unpleasant incidental effects. 

If the most common contplalnt is intestinal parasites, the most 
feared i$ tubcmulosiSn And this not without reason, since from the 
beginning of the ccniucyt when mortality statistics began first to be 
collected, until 195 L tuberculosis was ihe greati^t single cause of 
death, with a death rate (all forms) hovering around 2 per thousand 
and reaching a peak of 282 per hundred thousand in 1945. In 1951 
this rate was 111 per hundred thousand and for the first time 
exceeded by one of the other groups In the intermediate classification, 
the degenerative diseases grouped under Vascular Lesions of the 
central nervous system". Though this rate i$ still high by European 
standards (England. 32 per hundred thousand in 1951, Italy 71 per 
hundred thousand in 1950) it represents a considerable advance and 
the decline in the age-spedhe death rates for tuberculosis has been 
greatest in the critical 15-25 age-groups. In part this Is due to the 
more energetic measures of the State, though faclHtles are still far 
from adequate despite the Tuberculosis Prevenlion Law of 1950 which 
voted funds (considerably less ihan the Welfare Ministry or the 
Opposition wauted) for mas$ Tadiography, BCG mocuJaLion and 
expansion of hospital faciUties. 

The prominence given by the newspapers to all matters concerning 
tuberculosis (at the end of 1952 a fierce controversy over the merits 
of BCG vaedne between the Ministty of Welfare, the Ministry of 
Education's Joint Tuberculosis Reseamh Committee, the Medical 
Section of the Japan Sdence Council, the Japan BCG Research 
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Association and the Welfare Committee of the Upper House made 
headline news for some weeks) is an indication of the fear which the 
disease provokes. In addition to the very real cause for fear—at best 
the loss of earning capacity for a long period and the bleak prospect 
of public assistance—there is alsOt though less in urban than in 
country districts^ a considerable social stigma attached to the disease, 
inferior only to that attached to leprosy or insanity* This derives in 
part from a belief that Luberculosis is inherited and that a reputation 
for ‘weakness of the lung*^ might seriously damage the family’s chances 
On the marriage market. The attempt at concealment which this sense 
of shame induces is still somewhat of an obstacle to proper ireatment 
and prevention of the disease. 

The greater sense of shame attaching to certain illnesses** may be 
related to the generally higher degree of health-consciousness among 
the Japanese (as compared with^ say, the English) which to some 
Western writers has seemed so marked as to deserve the term hypo¬ 
chondria.** The citizens of Sbitayama-cho were certainly much given 
to seif-medication, but it is disputable whether such difference as 
exists in this regard as between the Japanese and the Enghsh is due 
to a higher incidence of pathological hypochondriac tendencies or to 
the higher incidence of illness in Japan and the hi^er cost of medical 
advice* The latter factors are too easily forgotten by enthusipts for 
explanation in terms of national character. At any rate* advert isments 
for patent medicines—advertisments much less legally restricted in 
the nature of their claims than in England—abound in the news¬ 
papers and magazines* 

The majoriiy claim their scientific character and the recency of the 
medical discoveries on which they are based as their chief recotn- 
metidation, and many have foreign names. But sUll, even in medieme, 
where the pragmatic success of the new is perhaps most obvious, the 
forces of tradition are by no means routed and the old remedies de¬ 
riving from Chinese medical lore still have their adherents- The ward 
next to Shitayama^ho contained a specialist in 'acupuncture, the 
moxa (pain is relieved by burning a small pyramid of powder on the 
affected spot), and breast massage' (presumably to aid the flow of 
milk). Even the peddling sales organization of the medicine manu¬ 
facturers of Toyama prefecture, an organization which dates from 
the Tokugawa period, has remained intact despite the competition of 
modem chemist shops. Many Shitayama-cho households contained a 
‘home medicine bag' provided by one of these old patent-medieme 
firms. The peddler lcav(^ it free of charge on his first visit and takes 
payment on bis second and subsequent visits only for fho$e mcdicirie^ 
which have been used and require replacement. 

The list of contents which the bag beats under the legend 'Health, 
the First Requirement for BuiMing a New Peaceful Japan' shows the 
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extent of the penetration of tnodem $cien« and modem quackery 
even in this preserve of traditional lore. The ^Sbi Gods Pill' for *heait 
diseases^ stomach diseases and all feversVjostles with what elainns to 
be a santonin prepiration for intestinal parasites and with the 'Uni¬ 
versal Panacea^ which ^lowers temperatures and has a good effect on 
all itliiesses\ The ‘MatemaJ Powder' is good for women in childbirth* 
the 'Life-Saver' deals with tantrums as weU as fevers m child^n, and 
"Whoosh' {kerorm) has a li^tning effect on headaches and tooth¬ 
aches, Not forgetting the preventive as well as the curaiive aspects of 
medicine* the back of the bag is devoted to lips in Otd Afaore^s 
Aimana€k $tyk^ One is warned* for instance* against combinations 
of foods which can prove dangerous^ water-melon should never 
be eaten with fish or vegetable fritters, sparrows with peaches* 
herring with the fruit of the gingko tree^ or eels with pickled 
plums. 

More sophisticated middle-class households scorn anything which 
does not at least have the appearance of originating in the most 
modem of scientific laboratories. Most have thei r hypodermic syringe 
and ampoules of injections^ for Japanese medicine follows German 
in Its preference for the needle tq the pill- Vitamin injections are also 
taken In large selT-admlnistered doscs^ The old Japanese belief that 
seKftm—spirit^ will-power—could conquer matter* that the human 
body could enduie loss of sleep* starvation and ph)'sical pain to an 
almost unlimited degree provided the will was strong enough* has 
demanded some modiicatlon ever since the central wartime inference 
from this premiss—that Japanese spirit would be superior to Ameri¬ 
can guns and bombs—has been falsified. The modem version is that 
spirit plus vitamin injections can conquer matter. "Work hard* play 
hard, drink hard* and make up for loss of sleep wi th benzedrine and 
vitamin injections' seems to be the admired regimen of many middle- 
class Tokyo Japanese men, particularly those who would count them¬ 
selves intellectuals. Ruth Benedict remarks on the Japanese belief in 
the superiority of spirit over matter and notes that they lack the 
Americanos tendency to consider the body as a machine from which 
one can only get out the equivalent of the energy one puts in.^ But 
the Japanese are not lacking in this notion; rather the difference Ucs 
in their attitudes to machines. If the American tieats them with re¬ 
spect and considers their requirements absolute, the Japanese treats 
them with familiar contempt, expects them to run with the minimuin 
of maintenance in crises, and places great reliance on emergency 
patching up. This is true of attitudes to motor-cars as it is of attitudes 
to the human body. One may see as a reflection of such attitudes the 
easy acceptance of surgery in Japan; health-advice columns in the 
newspapers casually recommend the painful operation of skin re¬ 
moval and rcgmfting as a cure for axillary odours^ and the increase 
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in the number of abortions reported yearly since the operation became 
in 1948 has been of astonishing proportions. 


SECURITY 

The gradual improvement in Japanese health standards is un¬ 
deniable. The crude death-rate is now of European proportions and 
expectation of life at birth according to the 1951 Abridged Life Table 
was 60*8 years for men and 64*8 for women. (Compared with 42* 1 and 
43*2 respectively for 1931-5.) Morbidity has correspondingly de¬ 
creased. Illness remains a hattard. however; so does unemployment 
and old age, and the extent to which the individual can and does 
expect help from the State is still limited 

Some social s^urity schemes for urban industrial workers existed 
before the war—the first Health Insurance Act was passed in 1922, 
and the Welfare Pensions Insurance Scheme (primarily a form of 
enforced saving to help finance the war effort) was started during the 
war—but their scope has been somewhat enlarged since. Details of 
the main social insurance schemes, for health, unemployment and 
retirement pensions in force in 1951, are given in Appendix 111. 

These schemes are widely recogniited to be deficient both in cover¬ 
age and in scales of benefits and services provided. The lowest strata 
of urban workers, the day labourers and those employed in small 
family enterprises, are entirely excluded from their operations. Many 
more who should legally be included undoubtedly are not, owing to 
the employer’s evasion. Treatment provided by overworked Health 
Service doctors is often inferior, in a national public-opinion survey 
three-quarters of those interviewed said that they ‘bad heard* that 
panel patients were discriminated against,^ All monetary benefits are 
proportionate to contributions; that is, the schemes are consistently 
conceived as insurance schemes from which the individual draws 
benefits by a right established solely by virtue of his contributions. 
The principles of payment according to need or of guaranteeing a 
subsistence minimum are entirely absent. Equally, with Exchequer 
contributions kept to a minimum, there is little evidence of conscious 
intention to achieve some measure of income redistribution by means 
of these social services. Redistribution takes place only as between 
the sick and the healthy within the same income level rather than 
between income levels. 

How much these schemes have done to bring about freedom from 
fear may be judged from the report of a Government public-opinion 
sun'cy concerning these services. Actual knowledge of the schemes 
was found to be extremely limited; the Health Scheme was better 
known than the newer Pensions and Unemployment schemes, but. 
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tbe report concludes, 'there is little evidence that they have been very 
efTective in actually reducing the fear of illness’. 


Tabie 10: Reactiom to /pw of Present Ineome-Source 


Number 

Wife or oiiicr member of fmiily wsultl §o oiit to wort, or do factery 
out-wort J5 

Fall back on savrugs 44 

Seek help of iralaUvcs 43 

Sat help from employer (ia the case of two donwstk: craft wortm; the 
wholesaler) 11 

Wags would continue S 

Would emplo^eos' iosuraiicc benedts 10 

Other pdvalc insurance 5 

Borrow mooey 7 

Seek help from fneods 6 

Other replLS ] 1 

Never [hDugjht about it 29 

DonH know 9 

Tolal Replhs 23S 

Total Rspondents 213 


The same condusLon emerges from the repli®, tabulated in Table 
10 of housewives in Shitayama-cho lo a que&tion asking them what 
they would do if 'your husband became ill or something (your shop 
was burnt out or something) and you lost your present source of 
income?’ Although at least sixty-five of these housewives had husbands 
who were insured and would have been entitled to sickness benefits, 
only ten mentioned this in their replies, a reflection not only of the 
inadequacy of the benefits, but also of the limited extent to w^hich 
these insurance schema have been accepted as someihing to be relied 
on in emergencies, and, as the public-apinion survey noted, the small 
extent to which they have succeeded in reducing the haunting fear of 
mishaps. Several interviewers commented that the answer "never 
thought about it' was ^ven not with the gay abandon which it 
suggests on paper but with a look which suggested on the contTary 
that the question cut too near the quick to be easily discussed. 

The general Jack of concern with the State insurance services can¬ 
not, at any rate, be interpreted as a ^gu of lackadaisical improvident 
or of a complacent failure of imagination. The large amounts devoted 
to savings and insurant in some of the family budgets are evidence 
of a more calculating foresight. So also is the fact that 75% of male 
householders in Stutayama-cho had taken out life insurance, and 55% 
of households held a fire insuranoc policy. 
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PUBLIC A5SISTANCB 

Not one of the teplies aiiBl}^sed in Table 10 made any mention of 
public assistance, the last resort of those who have no family, no 
paternalistic employer, no savings^ and no insurance. A somewhat 
similar question in the government survey produced only 3% who 
said that they would tom to the State or to public assistance- This is 
not surprising, since public assistance iSn for almost any Japanese^ 
only a last msort in the extreme of distress. Grants are made only 
subject to a rigorous means test, and the essentials of life which the 
individual is not expected to sell in order to support himself before 
applying for a grant, are Limited. The grants when given are in- 
sufficient for adequate untriLion; in one of the poorest boroughs of 
Tokyo in July 1951 the average per family was only 2,660 per month. 

In addition, given the structure of Japanese local administration 
and politics, the system lends itself to various abuses. The granting of 
relief depends, effectively, on the arbitrary decision of a small number 
of people; the voluntary Welfare Commissioner (Muiseiim) and the 
local government official who is Welfare Secrelaiy of the local 
authority. These are the all-powerful. One receives relief not by 
stating one's case objoctivelyp submitting to an impersonal examin¬ 
ation and obtaining a decision reached by the application of objective 
criteria to the facts (though that b the pattern legally prescrib^) but 
by ^askingHhese powerful individuals. The word tanomu is somewhere 
between the English word to ^ask' and to *rely on\** It means that 
you put youTseir in the hands of the other person, that you will con¬ 
sider his decision not as the operation of leg^ly prescribe machinery, 
but as the personal giving or withholding of a favour, that a favour¬ 
able d^ision will necessarily entail a personal sense of gratitude and 
consequently the acknowledgemeut of a certain indebtedness. One 
small way in which this debt can be repaid is in accepting your 
benefactor's suggestions as to who to vote for at elections. The post 
of Welfare Commissioner is therefore a coveted one for budding 
local politicians, and he and the Welfare Secretary is generally *worlh^ 
a fair number of votes at election time. The pattern is American, even 
the modem word for such men—‘bossu’ — is American, but this is 
not a pan of the American way of life imported during the last few 
years. It has quite genuine indigenous roots. The etymology of the 
older Japanese word for such a person—a w^ord which lacks the 
pejorative implications of the modem loan-word ^n$^^shows what 
these roots are. Oyabun is related to oya meaning parents, an indi¬ 
cation of the pseudo-familial patron-client relations which ramified 
throughout every part of Japanese traditional social Dr^nization. 

By traditional Japanese moral standards the submissive client^s 
role is neither humiliating nor irksonie. An old proverb—* wrap your- 
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self up \n soTHcthing long* — gives it explicit saucUou. But a growing 
individualism in urban is making it appear so to an increasing 
number of people. The oyabm becomes a bossu. There is nothing in 
the present Japanese public relief systern comparable to the delibcraie 
deterrent harshness, exerted with high moral purpose^ which charac- 
tcii^d the old British Poor Law, and the principle of granting out- 
relief for the maintena nce of a subsistence mirumum without removing 
any rights of citizenship in consequence*^ seems to be accepted. 
Nevertheless^ a stigma attaches to the receipt of public relief and ji 
remains a last resort. 


STATE SOCTAL SIECUIIITY; FLANS^ DEMANDS AND ATTITUDES 

In 1943. at the instigation of the Occupation authorities, the 
Japanese Government established a committee to study Japan^s 
social security system and to make recommendations. Its report, 
published in October 1950^ has become the Beveridge Report of 
Japanese reformers. It was^ however, branded a$ loo sodalistic by 
the Occupation (since 1943 there had not only been personnel changes 
within Headquarters which had given it a somew^hat diderent ideo¬ 
logical colour^ ^scal poUey had also taken a turn towards stem re¬ 
trenchment). The Japanese Government shelved the Report with no 
apparent sign of reluctance. 

By any absolute standards, the Report was modest enough in the 
level of benefits it proposed^ hut in the general context of the Japanese 
economy it may be considered bold. It recommended the extension 
of unemployment, health and pensions schemes to all employees, not 
simply those in establishments employing five or more workers as at 
present. The national Health service was to be extended; there was to 
be some increase in the level of monetary benefits (though to some 
extent retaining the principle of differential contribution levels 
carrying dilferential benefits) and a limited beginning was to be made 
with widow's", old age (over 70) and disablement pensions for the 
nation at Large. The extra cost was to be largely met by the State. 
Whereas the existing social services (1950) absorbed 5% of the 
National Income and 5% of the Budget, the proposed schemes would 
have absorbed S% of the NaUonai Income and 1 of the National 
Budget." (This compares with approximately 9% of the National 
Income and over 13% of the Budget for Great Britain at that time^) 

Even if the Government had had any enthusiasm for the extension 
of the social services, it might well have been cooled by the prospect 
of an %% increase in Budgetary expenditure, but there is little solid 
ideoLogif^ opposition to the creation and deveLopment of social 
services in Japan. Japanese capitalisin has developed at a time when 
the optimistic individualism oT laissez-fairte liberalism was already on 
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thi; d^ctinc es a poll deal phjJo^ophy. in Eagland^ bclv^e^n ttie State 
mteryentionism of the Elizabethan period and the collectivism of the 
twentieth century there intervened a period when the principles of 
latsez-faire were accepted as axiomatic by the governing cla^. But 
in Japan the Elizabethan* policies of the Tokngawa period passed^ 
by a smooth transition, into State Sponsorship of capitalism;, and it 
has never been held as the central dogma of any party or class that it 
is only by ^ving free rein to the acquisitive instinct of each that one 
can best ensure the economic bfttlcrmcnt of all, and that, con$c- 
qticiitly, poverty must always be given its full deterrent force as the 
penalty for non-acquisition^ a necessary stimiiliis of thrift and 
industry. 

On the other hand^ just as Japan has never experienced the dondn- 
ation of the philosophy of economic hberalisirt, so the philosophical 
bases of the European collectivism which developed as a reaction 
against it in the sociai held have never been really potent factors in 
shaping cither social policy or the coune of political discussion In 
Japan; neither the argument from Christian charity (Confucian 
emphasis on family duty left little room for duty to oner's neighbour) 
nor the secular arguments extending the doctrine of the 'rights of 
man* to the belief in economic rights inherent in the very nature of 
citizenship. The new American-written constitution proclaims that 
*all people shall have the right to maintain the minimum standards 
of wholsome and cultured living. In all spheres of life, the State shall 
use its endeavours for the promotion and extension of sodal welfare 
and securi ty, and of public health.* Ever since* these words have pro¬ 
vided the starting point of every discussion of sodal security, but 
somehow they have a strangely alien ring which does not derive 
entirely from the Translation Japanese" in which they are written. The 
idea of "natural rights" and approval for the outspoken assertion of 
one's own rights does not come easily to a Japanese^ for Japanese 
ethics and political thought has always been concerned to stress the 
importance of duties rather than to define explidtly the nedprocai 
rights. Translators of Western legal writings in the mid-nineteenth 
century were faced with an emborras de richesse when they came to 
choose a word for *duty'. They had to coin an entirely new one for 
"rightT 

These arguments conceming natural rights—to minimum stan¬ 
dards of living or to freedom from fear^—the appeal to sodal justice* 
or the responsibDity of the strong to care for the weak, have not been 
the main basis for proposals for social security measures in Japan. 
The momi arguments most easDy invoked in Japan belong to a genera] 
context of benevolent despotism, or more properly, perhaps* State 
paternalism, since even in the hey-day of Emperor-worship the 
symbol kokka —the State — seems to have been charged with trans- 
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cendental implJcatioas equal to those surrounding the word 

^Empcror\ *Thc old people have served the State well, so I suppose 
it is only right that the State should give them a reward in their old 
age^ was, for one traditionaily-mind^ Professor of Education^ the 
natural justificatioR for an old age pension system. It is significant, 
ioOf that the antUtuberoulosis campaign was launched in 1939 with a 
gracious letter from the Empress instructing the Government to try 
to alleviate the miseries of her people. And in 1951 it was the twelfth 
anniversary of the receipt of this letter which was chosen by the 
Government to launch a new campaign. 

Modem Welfare-State philosophy in Japan, being thus the pro- 
duct of poIiticaJ battles fought not in Japan but el^where^ is not 
surrounded by the same complex of mori conviction and political 
partisanship as in the West. It is accepted as something, like demo¬ 
cracy, to the development of which Japan is coiDinitted by her 
genei^ commitment to ^progress'. It is not recorded in the report of 
the discussion of the Sodal Security Advisory Committee that any 
of the ten politicians from all parties who were among its members 
issued any warning against undermining the family system or 
destroying the will to work. 

But neither is there any really widespread popular poIiLica] demand 
for sodal security measures. It is difficult for many older Japanese to 
conceive of the receipt of benefits from Stale schemes in any terms 
but those of ^o^kami no ga~yakkai ni rai™ —to become a nuisance to 
o-tamr, a word which until 1868 meant local feudal authorities and 
now means all officials in general, an amorphous respected “they" 
whom it is every “subject“s' duty to honour and obey with a loyal 
self-effacement which puts 'making a nuisance" of oneself out of the 
question. 

There are also other specific factois involved in the attitude of the 
public to social-security measures; factors which depend on the 
nature of Japanese employment relations, small comniuiiity structure, 
and above all family structure. 

The first two are important because they provide alternative 
mechanisms for dealing with the hazards of life, (They wiU be con¬ 
sidered more fully in other chapters.) It is common for employers to 
take a paternalistic view of their duty to their employees, which in¬ 
volves the provision of some help in times of trouble. The close-knit 
community structure with carefully foster^ relations of mutual 
obUgation between families, ensures some help for those who have 
to meet sudden crises. Both these factors make State-run schemes of 
social security less essential. Gradually the "depersonaUzation" of 
employment relations in large enterprises and the loosening of small- 
community structure are making these mechanisms less and less 
effective in the towns^ but they are still not without importance. 
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The family not only provides a third and most important mechan¬ 
ism for dealing with the hazards of life and thus maJees State-spon¬ 
sored schemes less essential; in addition the morality of family re¬ 
lations in Japan also imposes certain positive hindrances ott the 
aoceptanoe of State aid. A small sample (102> in Shitayama-cho were 
asked the following questions; 

L 1 suppose you know the sort of pensions scheme cM servants have 
and the Welfare Pensions Scheme for workers in private firms; 
systems by which when people get old and canT work they still have 
some money coming tn< But apart from the Kan-i Hcken (Post OSoe 
contributory Losurance schcine) there is no pension scheme for the 
people of this country in general. Do you thiiik some system like this 
is necessary so that everybody gets a certain allowance from the State 
as soon as he reaches a certain age? Or do you think such a system 
is unneoessary? 

2. This ties up with the last question to a certain ejttcat. Leaving aside 
for the moment people who don't have children, supposing m old 
person has a son who is welJ and working. From the ^Int of view of 
such an old person do you think he would feci happier to be looked 
after by his son, or to live on the sort of old ago pension 1 mentioned 
just 

To the first question only seventeen people out of the hundred and 
two gave answers posit ively opposed to the esiabtishment of such an 
old-age pensions scheme, and siaty-fivc said that they considered it 
necessaiy. In reply to the second question, however, seventy-eight 
thought that—*of cxiursc" as many of them said—a man would feel 
much happier to be iooked after by his children. Only twenty thought 
that 'U’s much better to have something like an old-age pension 
which you know there's no doubt you’ve got a right to draw/ or that 
'It’s less of a burden on the chUdrien and I should think the parent 
would feel more independent, too.' 

It was in the replies of some of the seventy-eight that one found 
some evidence of the positive barriers of the family system to State- 
sponsored security schemes. Such, for instance, as Tf you Uke money 
from the State, people around start talking and look on you with 
contempt, and that’s not a very nice feeling.* Public assistance ^ven 
out of benevolence to 'failures’ Is still the only famili ar form of State 
aid, and, indeed, by Japanese standards it is a sign of failure not to 
have a child which fulfils its filial obligations; either a failure in 
moral education of one’s children, or a failure to give them the start 
in life which would make them able and — from spontaneous grati¬ 
tude — willing to support one's old age. Nor is childlessness an excuse; 
one has the moral duty to ensure the sucoesston by adopting an heir. 
It is significant that several of the twenty who preferred the Impersonal 
dependance on a State pension added the qualification 'provided it 
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really becomes gene:rar if, that is, the eustifig social disapprobatioo 
is removed. 

Other replies showed the scruples deriving primarily from political 
attitudes which were mentioned above* The word o-A'ivnf was not in 
fact used by anyone—one has to go to rural areas to find that level 
of unsophistication today—but the sentinient was thent; ‘One mustn't 
be a burden on the country*It would make me feel sumamit to take 
money from the State/ Sumanai expresses overwhelmed gratitude, 
tinged with guilt at the thought of one's own un worthiness to receive 
the favour. 

These questions refened specifically to old-age pensions. Filial 
piety forms the central core of Japanese family mor^ty, and caring 
for parents in their old age is the typical concrete form of its ex¬ 
pression. One must beware, therefore, of assuming that attitudes to 
old-age pensions typify attitudes towards all social services. During 
the same interview, a qu^don immediately preceding the two quoted 
above asked who should bear the chief responsibility for looking after 
those who, ihrotigb sickness or unemployment, were unable to took 
after themselves. The alternatives ofiTered were; family and relations^ 
the State, private charily organizations, or the employer. 

Table II: Who bears Responsibility for the Sick and Unemployed? 


First ehoice 

Men 

Hbmew 

Family 

14 

23 

Slate 

^7 

J] 

Private charily 

J 

6 

; Employer 

0 

' 7 

! Don't know, of qnatilBed replies 

1 

6 

5 

Tolal 

50 

52 


Those who gave the State and those who gave the family as having 
the primary responsibili^ were approximately equal tn ntimber, but 
there is a significantly greater preference for the family over the 
State among women than among men* One 45 year-old woman 
expressed very well the theoretic^ basis for obj^ting to the State's 
interference in these matters. Having said that it was the responsi¬ 
bility of the family to look after its unfortunates, she answenkl the 
interviewer's next question: "But supposing the pereon has no family 
or relalivesT as follows: "Well, he should have some friend or 
acquaintance. He should go to them for help. If he hasn't, then I sup* 
pose there's nothing but the State. But if there's nobody to look 
after him, then it's the pemon's own fault. People aren't bora out of 
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the crotch of a tree. Nobody go through life eotirely on his own. 
If you are always kind to other people, then you will never want 
help yourself." 

The general preference for personal contacts over Lmpersonalized 
procedures-^he much^iscussed "p;^cu]arism* of Japanese society 
— is^ as this reply shows* at the biis of these hesitartcies and objec¬ 
tions to such essentiaily ‘univcrsalistic" institutions as State social 
services The inevitable widening of the sphere of impersonal 
contacts which results from urban life, the size of the city, the spedal- 
ization of function, migration and the isolation of the individual, is 
undoubtedly bringing a change. The Government's Public Opinion 
Survey surarnarized the conclusions of a study of attitudes to the 
social services as foUows:** 

L Qeneiaiiy speaking there seems to be no positive opposition to 
existing schemes- 

2. Most tallies aie worse oflT now (April 1950) than a year ago (the 
*Dodge Upc" deflation was getting under way) and are Ending it 
difficult to make ends meet. Many look to the State to do something 
to secure their means of livelihood. Most people are well-disposed 
towards social insurance schemes and consider them necessary^ 

3. Hew^ever, it cannot be said that any great interest is shown in this 
question. Most people are more concerned with stabiliiing, and if 
possible raising, their present standards of consumption. 
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ow faip and in what way* ai^ the people of Shltayama-cho 



concerned with ^raiiiing their present standards of consump- 


JL A don*? In tradidonaUy oriented, lechnologically stationary 
societies^ the standards of living (using ^standard’ in its normative 
sense of "level of li^g considered appropriate') of its membefs tend 
to be fixed. No overall improvement for the whole of society is ex¬ 
pected or considered possible^ and the relative wealth of its members 
is thought to be, and accepted as being, inelijctably determined by 
statiis^ which is generally inherited and only exceptionally acquired. 

Japanese society is obviously not technologically stationary, and 
few Japanese are entifely Hraditionally-oriented^ any longer; wealth 
is increasingly looked on as the cause and not the expr^ion of 
status, competition for wealth and status is increasingly thought to 
be normal and, indeed, laudable, and a general and continuing 
improvement in the levels of living of society as a whole is increasingly 
looked on as not only desirable but inevitable. This chapter will 
attempt to elaborate these generalist ions by means of the answers 
of housewives m interviews in Shitayama-cho* 

Theoretically^ for a materially progressive society such as England 
at the present time, one might distinguish three ^standards* of living, 
three levels of aspiration. At the lowest level k what might be called 
the ‘normative standard of living" which one may see expressed in 
such phrases as *We have always been used to an X\ ‘Eveiybody 
has an X these days*, or ^People in our position invariably have an 
X\ A lack of X is felt as a positive deprivation to be remedied at the 
earliest opportunity. Secondly, there is what might be called the 
"aimed-at standard of living* — "Lots of people have X nowadays and 
they seem to be very useful (nice things to have, attractive, comfort¬ 
able, etc.)- We must get one as soon as we can afford it.* Thirdly the 
'ideal standard of living* belongs to the dream world of vicarious 
living in the pages of illustrated magazines. "WouldnH it be wonder¬ 
ful to have an ... If ever 1 win a football pooL ^. 7 
These three levels are. of course, only |»ints on a continuum 
rather than levels proper, but they will provide a useful framework 
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’mthio which to discuss the reactions of housewives to a question 
asking them; ‘Is there any article for use in the home which yon often 
think to yourself you would like to have if only you could afford iiT 
Although the Toe use in the home' was intci^reted liberally and 
$omc mendoned such things as organs and children's bicyeles^ not 
many answers could be interpreted as belonging to the "ideal" plane. 
No-one wanted Cadillacs or diamond tiaras. For many, indeed^ 
particularly those sharing rooms or living in apartment blocks—a 
good number of them victims of wartime bombing—the atiaiiunent 
of a normative standard represented the limits of their ambitions. 
They wanted furniture and clothing and radios and irons which for 
them have long been a part of the daily Tieoessitie$ of Ufe. The most 
Interesting replies are those of housewives of above average economic 
status who might be eTtpected^ if they took their normative standard 
from the general level of their neighbours, to have attained it. Their 
replies may be considered to indicate their aimed-at standard. There 
were some who mentioned electric refrigeratorSp washing machines^ 
vacuum cleaners, an electric record-player^ a piano, electric toaster, 
a telephone. But there were almost as many who wanted more or 
better clothing or furniture, not, that is to say, new gadgets, rt^nt 
inventions or labour-saving devices, but greater fulfilment within 
the framework of a traditional pattern of Uving, 

A rough classification of the possible motives for desiring new 
possessions might run as foUows: 

1. To secure an increase of physical, aesthetic, inteUectual, etc., 
satisfactions of a familiar type {eg. softer arm-chairs, new 
clothes—to those already used to wearing clothes, more Ixioks, 
etc.), 

2. To secure physical, aestheLic, intellectual, etc. satisfactions of a 
new type (e.g. arm-chairs to habitual floor-sitters, gramophones 
for those who have never owned one, ctc.)^ 

3. To save time or physical effort in the performance of familiar 
tasks (e.g. vacuum cleaners, washing machines). 

4. To acquire the prestige which goes with the possession of the 
article in question, 

5. As a form of investment. 

During the Tokugawa period, only motives (1), (4), and (5) were 
of any importance and of these (4) was often the dominant one. For 
those who had attained the maximum level of nutrition and physical 
comfort which eouteropomry knowledge and resources permiltcd, 
the only chamieL for fuller ambition was conspicuous cousumption 
in the strictest sense—more and better clothes, rooms, furniture, 
cereniooial implements for weddings and funerals, paintings., tea- 
bowls and gardens. These thin^ were a source of acsihcUc satisfaction 
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in themselves as weU as being an important form of investment in a 
society in which banking facilities were nidimentajy* but it was of 
their essence that they should be conspicuous, particularly in the 
lower reaches of the status hierarchy. In Tokugawa society* a society 
in which status was overwhelmingly importantp it was also to a large 
degree hereditarily ascribed, but in the peasant and merchant com' 
munities {to a greater degree than among the samurai) there was 
considemblc latitude for a man's status to rise or fall. Though the 
frontiers between the main estates—the mnnrai, the peasants and 
the rest—were fairly rigid, within the frontiers status could be acquired 
and lost. In any case it had to be affirmed by a suitable level of con¬ 
sumption in the things which *show\ in particular the clothes, the 
implements* the furniture and the physical setting provided when 
the family invites its neighbours to wedding feasts or funerals. 

ll is the legacy of these attitudes—excessive attachment to motive 
(4) to the exclusion of all others—which is being fought in rural 
areas by the Govemment-sponsored Reformed Living Campaign 
(Seikatsu Kaizen Undoo). Its reports often dwell on the extent to 
which concentration on this 'status-preserving' conaumption pre¬ 
vents expenditure necessary for health or more directly related to 
physical comfort. They find farm households with carefully preserved 
sets of best china kept for entertaining, while the family makes do 
with an insufficient number of chipped and cracked pieces; bright 
sunny reception rooms which are never used, while the farnily con¬ 
fines i tself to dark dingy rooms at the back of the house* enormous 
expenditures on wedding receptions by families which are normally 
half-starved. Whereas in England, at least as far as public housing 
policy is conoomed^ the battle against the Victorian front pariour 
seems to have been finally won* this is far from being the case in 
rural Japan. 

In urban areas* however* two main chajiges in these attitudes take 
place; (a) The looser structure of the local communily makes status* 
and hence the prcstigie attaching to material possessions, of Lesser 
importance* and the other motives, are ^ven fuller play. 

Moreover* the particular form of *rationdity" exemplified in the 
Reformed Living Movement* which emphasizes material satisfactions 
to the exclusion of prestige considerations* tends to be fostered by 
the whole tenor of modem urban life. 

(6) Secondly* a more important change is that the greater prestige 
begins to be attached not to the possession of articles which also 
satisfy motive (1), but rather to the possession of articles which also 
satisfy motives (2)-(3). The process of technical development and 
the impact of a Western scale of values in which the mere quality of 
novelty in itself has a high place* provide new objects of ambition; 
electric fans, refrigerators and washing rrmchines, vacuum cleaners 
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and gramophones. The new gadgets may be highly valued in them¬ 
selves for the increased comfort or convemcncfi which they bring, 
or for their effect in reducing household drudgery and saving time. 
But it is also important that prestige attached to them too. The pride 
with which some owners of electric fans in Shitayama-cho brought 
them out for visitors was unraistakeable. CoDspicuous consumpiton 
now take the form of possessing the latest invention which other 
people do not have, rather than more or better goods of traditional 
types. The time-saving motive. Is stiU, probably, of the bast impor¬ 
tance, for Shitayama-cho housewives, generally speaking, have only 
limited opportunities for social or professional aciiviiies which 
compete with housework. 

But the change is stil in progress. There are housewives in Shitay- 
ama-cho who have their eye on a vacuum cleaner or a refrigerator* 
But for many household drudgery is an inevi table part of the woman’s 
lot and their ambitions are not directed primarily towards relieving 
it. Their aim* rather, is to keep their home as attractive as possible 
by stocking it not so much with the latest gadget as with the tradii- 
tional goods, the clothes and furniture which one could be proud to 
shoiv to one's neighbours. 

This does not imply any positive resistance to innovations. Certain 
innovations of the past few decades—electric light, gas, mai^ water, 
the radio—now form part of the normative standard of living for 
every Tokyo family. It implies only a negative attitude. The prospects 
of such innovations do not arouse their enthusiasms or direct their 
ambitions. It probably also implies that these housewives do not 
share the assumption, common in England and held with even more 
assurance in America, that society is gradually moving along an 
inclined plane of continuous progress towards greater and greater 
material prosperity achieved by advancing scientific knowledge. They 
are more prone to take the Tokugawa view by which society is seen 
as in a state of stable equilibrium likely to continue indefinitely 
unchanged, modified only by the short-run cycle of disaster (from 
famine, fire, war or earthquake) and recovery; a view which, indeed, 
the estperienoes of the last two decades have done something to justify. 

Some more direct evidence on this score can be found in the answets 
to another set of questions which came later in the same mierview. 

1. Compared with your motbefs day would you say that the house¬ 
wife’s job—cooking, cleaning and so on—had got easier, or that it 
had got more difficult, or that it hadn’t changed very much? 

2. Jn what way, exactly? 

3. By the time your dau^ter ts your age do you think the housewife's 
work will have got easier, or do you think it will get more difficult 
or do you think it won’t change vciy much? 

4. Why do you think so? 
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The generalized form of these questions proved difficult for the 
housewives interviewed. Almost every one ia replying to the first 
two questions made some specific comprison bettt'een herself and 
her own mother, and replies like ‘I don't know because my mother 
died when I was young' were liOl uncommon. This in itself is evidenoe 
that there is no strong stereotyped belief in 'tremendous material 
progress over the past few d»:ades" to be immediately touched off by 
a question of this sort. Nevertheless, as Table 12 shows* a large 
minority of the total sample believe their^lves to be better off than 
their mothers. 


Table 12* Have things gat Better? 


T;yj*e cf Repiy 

Number 

Things have 

gCPl beSTtr 

1. Refers to gjcncral ammities such as gas, water, 
shops, etcL 

2. Ditto, but specifically poinling a contrast bcOA.'ccn 
Lowni and country 

3. Refers to fortuitous personal dicujiijitanot^ e.g. 

'Mother widowed when 1 was young so t am 

mv^ better off/ 

4. Refers to soda] chan^ 

5. Non-explanatoiy explanations, c.g. ^1 am not SO 
busy*, 'EoopomicalLy belter off* etc. 

44 

31 1 

19 

12 

6 

112 

No change 

19 

Things havt 
got wof$e 

General post-war economic dcdfiie 

2. Other reasons, T am busier than mother was'i 
^Mother had scrvanls a£id I havea^tV Incon- 
venieiKes of apartmetit hfe, etc. 

IS 

42 

57 

Don't know* not reported 

50 

Total 

23S 


Of those who do not, many are wives of middlc^lass families whose 
standard of living is generally depressed compared with pre-war 
days. Thirteen complained^ for instance, lhat their mothers had 
domestic servants which they themselves could not afford. Others 
blamed the increased cost of living and their relatively lower post-war 
incomes, the difficulties of rationing or of room-sharing. 

In the repUes of those who saw thenisclves as better off, there were 
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frequent references to the gas and water mains, as a great Improve- 
ment on the well their mothers drew from and the firewood their 
mothers had to chop, or to the electricity which abolislied the neces¬ 
sity of daily polishing a sooty oil lamp. Even a large number of 
apartment-dwellers thought themselves better off on this score, 
although they shared a gas tap and a water tap between anything 
from two to sit families. 

Some of the housewives who mentioned gas and water and 
electricity were brought up in Tokyo—for even in Tokyo gas and 
water mains were none too common in the early nineteen-twenties— 
but the majority were country-bom and it was often explicitly in terms 
of a difference between country-life and town-life, rather than be¬ 
tween Japan a generation ago and Japan today, that housewives 
compared their lot with their mothers’. For these people shopping 
was easier* pickles which used to be made at home could now be 
bought round the comer, and a dozen women mentioned that they 
had only a small compact town house or a singjle apartment room to 
keep clean, not an aged rambling farm-house. A further and cardinal 
point of difference was that their mothers not only had to do the 
housework (until a daughter was old enough to take over) but also 
had to work most of the day with the men in the fields. (On the other 
hand, one woman bom in Tokyo saw things differently. * Women 
go out to work these days, but they still have to do the housework 
just the same.*) The positive replies of these women do not neces¬ 
sarily mean that they see any general material improvement. As they 
see it^ they have simply bettered themselves by moving From the 
countryside to the towns. 

An interesting group of replies are those which referred to social 
rather than economic changes as the cause of their betterment. 
*We have fewer children nowadays* said one. Husbands are more 
co-operative; Tt’s much easier being a woman these days. Men have 
come to have more respect for us. In the old days you could work 
yourself to the bone and all you would get would be a scolding for 
not working hard enou^.' “Men are much more understanding and 
help about the house and with the children and things." "My mother 
had to worry about eveiything herself Now husbands and wives do 
the wonying together* To that extent the burden is lighter.* Agaiiip 
there was no mother-in-law; ^nobody to complain of everything you 
do*. The etiquette of social relations w'as much simplified; "In my 
mother*s day all the details of etiquette were so precisely regulated. 
It was 3 great strain. Now housewives don*t care, almost/ Even 
changes in women’s clothing had helped; “With Westem-siyle skirts 
one can get around the house so much more easily,“ and changes iii 
diet: ‘We eat bread instead of rice for one meal and that saves that 
much cooking.' 
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TTic variety of these answers is the best mdicat ion tliat ao axiomatic 
acceptance of the reality of recent progress does not play a central 
part in the folk-lore or ideology of Shitayama-cho housewives. There 
were no leady-inade answers to the question. On the other hand, there 
were signs of a general awareness that perhaps to agree that there 
had been an improvement was the right and expected answer. At 
any rate, of those who said that there had been no change, seven 
made elucidatory cmninents which gave partictilar reasons why they 
thought they were werje off. 

Perhaps a better test of general notioi^ of progr^ in the abstract 
is contained in the answers to the second pair of questions about the 
future. 


Table 13: Will Things get Better in the Future? 


Tjpe of Reply 

Nantber 

Things nUI 
get better 

1 

] . Uses words likc^ 'adv'ance of civilfzatioD', 'American 
cirilmitioTi', 'canvenience', ‘sdcfitdic progress^ 
chine ry' 

2. Economic improvements in existing framework, 

cheaper goods, better wages, end of food TUtlon^ 
iog, snrbiliry, etc. 

3. Social changes (as in Tabtc 12) 

4. Nnn-explanalory explanatioiis—mere paraphrases 
of the oritEnid answer that tMtfigl will get better 

5. Pcrsortal fortuiroiis circumslaiKes—e.g. *my 
daughter will be a doctor so she will have servants'. 

SI 

j 

J5 

24 

S 

m 

No change 

41 

Things will 
get worse 

1 

1. Due to economic deirrioratfon; higher prices, 
pditical iusmbiiity, cie. 

2, Othets 

s 

7 

13 

Don! know, not reported 

1 

61 

Tolal 

223 


This time there is a bare majority committed to optimUiii and the 
positive pessimists are in a much smalJer nunoriiy. Not surprisingly, 
many of the optimistic replies mentioned America as the country 
which has reached the apogee of material progress and offers an 
example of what Japan, too, might achieve, 'We shall be leading an 
Amcricanheed life by then/ was a typical reply. 
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The impact of America on the people of Tokyo since the war has, 
of course, been enormous. The defeat itself is nortnally interpreted 
as the logical outcome of American technical superiority, and the 
wholesale transportation of the American way of life into Tokyo has 
enabled vast numbers to see directly what that teckitical superiority 
means in domestic terms. There are probably few members of the 
working classes and lower middle classes who have never met some¬ 
one, a plumber, a telephone mechanic, a maid, a gardener, who has 
been inside an American house on one of the Occupation's housing 
estates. 

Until the end of ihe war the organs of public opinion and popular 
education were scornful of the gross materialism of American culture 
in contrast to the fine spLrituahty of the Japanese way of life. SiitcCt 
they have tended to be more admiring than critical. The magazines 
carried articles on home life in America by Occupation wives and 
by Japanese who had visited the United States under the Touts for 
National Leaders programme which gave the general impression that 
if the millennium had not already arrived on the other side of the 
Pacific, at least it was not very far off. Reader's Digest appeared in a 
Japanese edition from early on in the Occupation and achieved a 
high cincubtion; one of the largest Tokyo daily papers chose, as its 
one and only daily cartoon feature, the popular American Blondie 
strip cartoofi portraying the vicissitudes of white collar life in 
America. ^Every time I see Biondie it makes me think,* said one 
woman, ^Things have gradnally tended to get easier in the past and 
I suppose they will do in the future. Ordinary cleaning, for instance. 
People will make houses with fewer places to be cleaned with wet 
cloths. If the woodwork is varnished you can make do with a dicker- 
duster* or just a vacuum cleaner like Biondie,’ 

The pessimists most commonly pointed to the prospects of con¬ 
tinuing national economic difficulty as the justification of their views. 
‘Things woo*t be much diJferent from what they are now, 1 should 
imagine. Of couxsc* there arc washing machines and things, but when 
are we ever likely to be able to buy them?' Another was sceptical 
about improvement in the social position of women. "Wages aren't 
likely to improve, nor is the idea that it’s the woman who has la do all 
the work.* 

Again, many of those who said that there would be no change 
mentioned factors irdiibiiing progress as their justification. To sum 
up these remarks* then, we may say that the notion of a gradually 
progressing society, though not a firm and unshakeable belief. Is at 
least a familiar one even to those who are sceptical of its truth, and 
more people are prepared to entertain the idea as an abstract proposi¬ 
tion eonceming the future than as an accumte description of what 
has happened in the recent past. 
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RATIONALITY 

One would expect a belief in the oodiiniiity of material progress to 
be found in conjunction with a desire to share in its fmits. That is to 
say one would expect it to be found in conjunction with attitudes to 
housework which are "rational" in the sense of not being bound solely 
by tradition, of being prepared to reconsider accepted patterns of 
behaviour if new and more efheient means of achieving desired ends 
present themselves. This is a part of the sort of ratJonality with which 
Max Weber was concerned as an essential prerequisite for the success¬ 
ful development of a capitalist society; and the recent history of 
Japan shows how adequately that prerequisite has been met m the 
sphere of economic productive activity—even in that most traditional 
segment of the economy, agrieulture, productivity doubled in half a 
century as a result of adopting new techniques. That these attitudes 
have penetrated also into the home will have been clear from all this 
talk about refrigerators and vacuum cleaners. The Meslre for seLf- 
bettermenf which the public health aulhonties were able to rely on 
to secure co-operation in public health schemes (sec Chapter 6), the 
wiUingness to reconsider traditlona] food habits and to adopt new 
ways of evaluating foods, may all be considered to belong to the same 
fai^y of attitudes. 

As an attempt to measure the distribution of these attitudes, house¬ 
wives were asked in an interview whether they read women's maga¬ 
zines, whether they listened to Woman*s Hour on the wireless, and 
whether they had got any useful ideas, hints or recipes from either 
source which they had tried out in their home* 40% claimed to be 
regular readers of one of the monthly magazines, usually one of the 
more popular magazines, though with a sprinkling of the *^mleri~ 
lady"s" (m/m is from "intellectual") Equality’ magazines. Another 30% 
read magazines occasionally* (One or two of the negative replies were 
contemptuous, e.g. "1 never read anything but Goethe'*) 48% of 
the total sample gave examples of Ideas which they had got either 
from these magaziDes or from the radio, and some were quite 
enthusiastic about the sweetness and light which these media had 
brought Into their lives. (Others complained of the impracticahty of 
the suggestions of middle-class experts; the mere fact that quantities 
were given in grams was enough to damn them as far as many house¬ 
wives were concerned.) It is interesting to note that this figure of 48% 
is higher than the proportion who answered ‘yes" to the next question 
asking whether they had ever got similar ideas from talking to 
neighbours. This was only 44%. Although there are also many other 
factors Involved bene (e.g. pride —"The average run of women round 
here are so common that i wouldn't be seen talking to them"), it is. 
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perhaps, an indlcaijoD of the extent to which personal have been 
replaced by impersonal channels of commumcatioa. 

There are two other senses of rationaJ management which one 
might expect to find related—the keeping of a regular account of 
househoLd expenditure (50% of housewives said they kept such 
accounts) and the provision for future disasters in the form of fire- 
insurance (55% of households) and life insurance (75% of house- 
heads). But how related are they? 

Some of these kinds of rationality are, indeed, very siguLficantly 
related. The housewife who says that she keeps a budget Is more 
Likely to say that she has adopted suggestions from Tnaga^ines and 
the radio-^ And if she gives either of these replies she is likely to be 
younger and better educated than those who do not.“ 

Ideas about progress, however, seem to bear only a slight relation¬ 
ship to these other factors. The housewife who keeps a budget is more 
likely to discern progress in the recent past than those who do not,^ 
and the housewife who expects progress in the future is more likely 
to be receptive to the suggestions of magarinc and radio.^^ But the 
answers to neither of these questions about progress seem to be in any 
way related to age or education, and, indeed, the relation between 
optimism about the future and belief in progress in the recent past, 
though significant, is not in itself by any means a strong one" 

Private insurance, again, shows little rclaiionshlp to any of these 
other factors. This one can understand. The kind of foresight which 
makes general prepamtlon for possible disasters is not new in Japan¬ 
ese society. The Japanese of the infinitely more hazardous Tokugawa 
period were not lacking in such prudence. True—for a world of 
frequent famine, typhoon, earthquake, pestilence and fire may 
conduce to *whatVthe-use* give-up-tbe-ghost-ism or to devil-may- 
care hve-for-the-moment-ism just as much as to prudence—^the 
Edokko (the Tokyo cockney) made a cult of his scorn for financial 
security, and it was his proudest boast that he 'never carried money 
over froiii one day to the next", a phrase which has passed into the 
language as typifying the gay braggadocio of the young artisan. But 
this attitude ne^er characterized Edo society as a whole—the house¬ 
wives pictured in Shikitei Sainba"s Sketches of the Bath-House were 
longsighted enough—and in any case, even in the towns where the 
money economy was fully established, the real source of security lay 
not tn financial savings, but in the maintenance of correct personal 
relationships. "If you are kind to other people, other people will 
always be kind to you." If you carry out all your obligations of 
regular gift-giving and visiting, are kind to your kin, loyal to your 
patrons and neighbourly to your neighbours, then in emergencies 
you wUl always be able to count on their help. The growth of com¬ 
mercial fire insurance has, then, been not so much the result of the 
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development of new attitudes of rational foresight p as of a change 
from personal, particularistic to impersonal, universalistic means of 
attaining traditional ends. 

Finally, a ftirthcr word about the relation of these rational charac¬ 
teristics to some of the more obvious manifestations of tradition 
in Shitsyama-cho Ufe. One might expect that^ in so far as not having 
household gods within the home is a sign of scepticism, it would be 
linked with the presence or absence of the rational behaviour we have 
been considering. The only noticeable relation which emerges^ how¬ 
ever, is with the keeping of budgets,^ and it is in the direction one 
would expect, that the housewives who keep budgets are less likely 
to tely on the protective power of household gods. The lowness of 
the association is due in part to the fact that scepticism is not the only 
cause for the absence of household gods; it b as often as not a sign 
that the family has not got a house which it is satisfied with and feels 
to be a proper home. 

These latter considerations are doubtless relevant to an inter¬ 
pretation of the fact that there is a very significant™ relation between 
having household gods and having the house insured against firu (that 
is to say, the more a family has what it feels to be a proper home, the 
more likely it is to insure it and the more likely it is to have house¬ 
hold gods). Though here there may also be a common factor of 
prudence; the division being between those who take precautions 
against future calamities by all means possible, including guardian 
deities and hie insumnoe^ and those who let the future take care 
of itself At any rate, the dichotomy is not between the old and the 
new. 

And this brings us to the moid of the story. The foregoing analysis 
of interrelations has been undertaken primarily with the intention 
of correcting the bias which a constant preoccupation with social 
change may have given to the preceding pages. While there is little 
doubt that changes in attitudes and in ways of life such as have been 
described are In progress, it would be wrong to give the impression 
that there is a fundamental cleavage in Shitayama-oho society be¬ 
tween those who arc consciously ‘cnodcmisis" and those who ane 
consdously "traditionalists". These changes in attitudes and behaviour 
are not as logically interrelated as the sociologist would like them 
to be; the most avidly brcad-fiiting, b]ouse-and-skirted housewife 
may fill every nook and cranny of her house with fire-preventing 
deities and guardian Buddhas, while the conscious agnostics remain 
unmoved in their attachment to boiled rice and flowing kimono. 
It is true that a sort of modcm-tradidonal dichotomy is recognized 
by the Japanese ihetuselve^/That is a very old-fashioned household."" 
or "They are very traditional, very (and this in spoken inverted 
commas) 'Japanese""" are cofnmon phrases, as also, are "Thai is a 
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very modan family" or "She is a very emancipated (kaihaoteki} house¬ 
wife" (a frequent interviewer’s comment). But it h not a fundamental 
division, with frontitrs clearly drawn and a foot in both camps im¬ 
possible. The changes in attitudes and behaviour which are taking 
place are often discrete and unrelated to each other — unrelated both 
in the sense that they have diSerent immediate causes, and in the seiise 
that they are not related in the minds of the people who experience 
them. They are, moreover, taking place gmdually; some are already 
thoroughly assimilated (like dre insurance), others (like scepticiam 
concerning protective Buddhas and the lust for washing machines) 
have only just begun. Variations in attitudes and behaviour among 
housewives in Shitayama-cho are largely deterTUined on each separate 
issue by differences in individual personality and background, differ¬ 
ences in economic status and in means of livelihood, not by ideo¬ 
logical commitment to one side or the other in a struggle t^iween 
the forces of modernism and the forces of tradition. For* indeed, ever 
since the Meiji restoration, although interpretations of the word 
have varied, 'modernization^ has been the accepted goal of the whole 
of Japanese society. 


Section III 
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V/' The Japanese Family System 


^ ALL societies have a ramily system, but few cue as consdously 
aware of thdr family system as the Japanese.jThc average 
A VF ngIkh man would appreciate that the ways his f^ow-countty- 
men get married^ live together and have children follow certain fairly 
consistent patterns, but he would be likely to consider these simply 
as patterns of natuial:, normal behaviour. He would think it odd to 
hear this caUed the "En^sh family system" with all the suggestion of 
arbitrariness and uniqueness which such words imply, in Japan, 
however, the "Japanese family systeru" Is a widely us^ term. Those 
Japanese who were at school before 1945 have read about "the 
famil y system of onr countTy* in their school text-books; they have 
learned to recite the Imperial Rescript on Education which enumer¬ 
ates the values and obligations of that family system as virtues pecu¬ 
liar to Japan. Before 1945 they heard poUlicians, school-masters, 
the local mayor, the local battalion commander and countless pub¬ 
licists of press and radio stress the importance of ^ the family system 
of our country* as the embodiment of all that was fine and noble in 
the nauona] tradition, the only suitable training ground for patriotic 
and loyal citizens, the secret of the moral fibre of the Japanese people 
the core (foundation^ pillar;^ bulwark) of the national polity. Since 
the war they have heard somewhat less assured voices (sometimes 
from the same politicians and the same publicists) denounce ^the 
Japanese family system* (it is in approving contexts that "the family 
system of our country^ predominates) as a hindrance to democracy, 
the last and strongest rampart of feudalism, symbol of a morality 
which ignores human ri^ts, inhibits individual enterprise and 
responsibility^ enforces the eternal subjection of women, and fosters 
the attitudes which fadlilate the organization of a totalitarian state. 

The historicai reasons for this self-awareness are not difficult to 


find. The most obvious is the impact of Western culture. This has 
been of such a strength and extent that few individuals can have 
escaped the knowledge that foreigners behave in ways radically 
different from the Japauese. Moreover, it was natural that Japanese 
popular observation of differences between Japan and Western 
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societies should take especial notice of difTefenocs in family stmctuTe, 
since the family p of all forms of social or^nisatiou, is the one in which 
evety individual of a society must be to some degree involved and the 
one which tends ^to arouse the most intensely emotionally-toned 
attitudes. Dlffetences, for insiancCp in the respect shown to women— 
immediately obvious to any Tokyo Japanese who had ever seen a 
foreigner hand hi a wife out of a carriage—stood out to the Japanese^ 
and their awareness of these differences was heigh ted by the activities 
of a group of publicists—large in number at some times^ smaller when 
the mood of the time swung back to reaction—who urged, at a time 
when Western techniques were being hazily and deliberately adopted 
in many other spheiesp that Western family patterns^ too, were 
superior to those of Japan. 

PiibHc discussLon of the family system—what it was and what it 
should be—was further stimulated by the necessity w^hich arose in 
the Meiji period of replacing the existing regionally-varying custom¬ 
ary law govern!ng the family with ceutiM state legislation. In 1890^ 
after twenty years of ‘WcstemLzation\ at the time when a tradition¬ 
alist Inaction was beginning to set in, preparations W'Cte completed 
for the enactment of Japan^s first coherent civil code. The provisions 
concerning the family, however^ provoked so much controversy that 
the code was withdrawn. Two opposed groups of lawyers, those who 
defended the original code and those who wished to alter it, strug^d 
for six years in committee before a compromise code was enacted4 
This batde of the jurists has been represented as piimariiy a struggle 
between French jurisprudence and German jurisprudenee/'* between 
the historical school and naturalistic legal theories,®^ or simply as a 
clash of temperaments and ambitions mtionalized into differences of 
principle." It may have been all of these things, but it was certainly 
also, as far as the dlffeienccs on many of the points at issue were 
concerned, a clash between those who wished to preserve and legit- 
imbe\the traditional family structure and attacked the original 
draft of 1390 as being too much influenced by foreign ideas, and 
those who defended the original code as making the mmiumnm 
adjustments necessary to meet the requirements of a modem in- 
dustriaJ statc.^ 


The code which originally came into force in 1893 was a comprom¬ 
ize which satisfied neither side. The debate between the traditionalist^ 
and the jefor mists continued, until, when the nationalist reaction 
reached its peak in the early forties, the reformists were practically 
silenced. Then, finally^ in 1943, the complete rewriting of the Civil 
Code brought victory to the reformists in a form more complete than 
they could over have hoped for. 

l^roughout the years LB9S to 1948, the controvert was stimulated 
by the increasing discrepney between the ideals of family organiza- 
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tion upheld by the traditiQtiaJisU and in pan embodied in the IB9B 
Code, and the reaJiiy of family relMions in Japanese socieiy(lndns- 
trialization and urbajitEation were changing the economic oksls of 
the traditional family and the ecx>Doimc sanctions of traditional 
authority patterns were weakened or destroyed. Widespread migra¬ 
tion and female employment^ no less than the growing infiuenoe of 
individualistic thought, popular education and the encouragement 
of individual enterprise helped to change the norms of behaviouTi 
slowly but none the less surely. These seeds of change inevitably 
produced their crop of social problems—delinquency^ disobedience 
of parental authority^ problems of ne^ect and individual securitj^ 
And all the time a running battle was fought against all such change 
by the conservative pohticai Leadcr^p and in particular by eduction- 
alists, who placed a high value on the niaintcnance of traditional 
pattemSp and whose one answer to all social problems was to advocate 
the strengthening of the family in its indigeneous mould. 

L The reason why such a great emphasis wai placed on the mainten- 
ce of traditional family patterns Vas not only that Hhe family 
system of our country’ slood+ like caUigraphyr bushidoo (the way of 
the warrior). Shin too and the tea ceremony, as a symbol embodying 
the traditional Japanese virtues as opposed to corrupting Occidental 
influences, nor simply that stren^hening the family oQercd an 
acceptable retort to the demands for social reform which developed 
under the influence of corrupting Occidental ideologies. Nor was it 
due only to the same clustering of attitudes as makes opinion pollsters 
in this country link opposition to easier divorce and belief in the 
virtues of parental flogging with Empire-firstism as criteria of a 
conservative orientation. There were other specific factors involved 
which can only be understood in the conteKt of the history of 
Japanese thought, and in particular of the tradition of Japanese 
Confucianism. 

[It was one of the basic assumptions of Chinese political theory 
that the good State w^ould automatically result if each individual 
punctiliously cultivated the garden of his own family dutic^ The 
Coufuciau Je^s.^ often quoted in iliustmtion of this ('Their persons 
being cultivated, their families were regulated. Their families being 
regulated, their states were rightly governed. Their states being rightly 
governed,the whole kingdom was made tranquil and happy\“ refers 
primarily to the rulers of principalities under Chou feudalism, but 
(jt was an aKtom of Chinese polilical thought that stable families 
meant a stable ^iciety and that filial piety was a civic and not merely 
a private duty.y^n^ the senses in which the word ka^oku-seida 
(family system) is used in Japan—and that given by most Japanese 
dictionaries to the exclusion of all others—clearly presupposes these 
political principles^The word is used to talk of VAe family system' (as 
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one talks of the feudal system) meaning a system of legal and poliUcal 
organization whereby the family is the major unit of social organiza¬ 
tion, is a legal personality in which property rights and duties are 
vested^ and is represented externally by a family head who exercises 
wide powers of control over family members,** 

The second factor is more specifically Japanese. In Japan the habit 
of modelling the strueture of social groups outside the family^ 
occupational, cduealional* recreational^ political, artistic, criminal— 
on the pattern of the family, has been developed with a consistency 
rare in other societies. The terms for positions in such gt 0 U|^ are 
formed by analogy with terms for positions in the family (e.g* 
oyabim and mikibun —Tather-^part' and ^elder-brother part', iemoto — 
Tamily chicf\ etc.)^ the duty of obedience in these non-kinship 
structures (cAioi—loyalty) is equated with filial piety; and the love, 
the favours, shown by the superior to the inferior are designed by the 
same term—on—whether it is parent, teacher, master or feudal lord 
who confers them.^ 

Even today^ despite the development of more impersonal forms of 
association, such explicitly family-patterned groups exist, among 
dock-labourers, among the teachers of all the traditional Japanese 
aesthetic pursuits and in trade union branches and universities. The 
apotheosis of this tendency to Tamiiize* was reached in the family- 
state symbolism surrounding the Emperor, deliberately fevered, at 
first to create a sense of national unity in a society which had hitherto 
consisted of a large number of semi-autonomous fiefSp and later to 
maintain that sense of unity and prepare the nation for war and 
sacrifice.** The legitimation of state authority in family terms was 
thus an important tool of government. Explicit statements of the 
argument abound in the works of pre-war writers. One meets con¬ 
stantly such phrases as ^the unity of loyalty and filial piety exem¬ 
plifies the b^is of our national polity' or ^ “familism^' centring 
round the Imperial family is at the foundation of the Japanese 
stated® 

The relationship between the family and the state was, moreover, 
not solely one of analog. In the extreme nationalist formulations 
of histoiy, the Japanese people are all descended from a common 
ancestor* The Imperial Family represents the line of direct descent; 
all other families in Japan are collateral branches founded by younger 
sons of earlier generaiions. The whole nation, therefore, is one vast 
lineage group. "The Emperor embodi^ the Spirit of the Original 
Ancestor of our race.... In submitting to the Emperor of a line 
which has persisted through the ages, we subjects are submitting to 
the Spirit of the Joint Parent of our Race, the Ancestor of our 
ancestors/ ™ 

*The Japanese family system', Lhcn^ are not unfamiliar words to 
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the Japanese. Their connection with the reality of daily behaviour 
not, howeverp a direct one. They stand for an ideal pattern of family 
structure to which the actual patterns which exist and have existed 
iti various groups of Japanese society approximate in varying degrees- 
The closest approjumation can, perhaps, be found in the family of 
the samumi during the Tokugawa period, not unnaturally siaoc it 
was in this class and at this time that the ideal took shape, and the 
work which more than any other embodies the norms and values of 
the Japanese family system—Kaibam Ekken's Onm Daigaku, The 
Greater Learning for Women\^^ was a book of moral instruction 
for samurai women. At the present day, the peasant family approx¬ 
imates more closely to the ideal concept than docs the urban family. 

When a Japanese talks about 'the Japanese family system', then, 
he is not necessarily describing what the Japanese do- When he tells a 
foreigner that In Japan marriages are arranged by parents^ he 
might mean *ln Japan all marriages are so arranged^ (which is false) 
or *In Japan more marriages aic arranged by parents than nof 
(which is dubious as far as Tokyo at the present day is concemed) or 
In Japan $ucb a preponderant majority of marriages are arranged 
that those which are not are univer&ally considered to be exceptional 
and generally disapproved of/ (This is probably true for certain 
segments of Japanese society, but not for Tokyo.) 

If he means the last then one can say that the Tamily system’ which 
the Japans is describing when he says that ^marriages ore arranged^ 
is a conceptualized set of behaviour patterns which have normative 
implications; they are standards by which actual conduct is measured 
and social disapproval is the likely result of deviation from these 
standards. But such social disapproval can vary in degree. The ways 
in which it varies are worth considering in more detail, for the Japon- 
e^ family system is a somewhat odd phenomenon. 

The distinction is frequently made between 'leal^ norms, the breach 
of which does entail disapproval, and ‘ideal’ norms conformity to 
which is highly admired but not really expected from everybody 
(extreme bravery and complete disregard for personal safety in the 
face of the enemy, for instance)^* This one might call the real'ideal 
dimension of the normative strength attaching to any particular 
conceptualized set of behaviour patterns; the poles of the continuum 
(for it is a continuum and not a sharp dichotomy) being character¬ 
ized by strong disapproval for deviations from the pttem at the 
‘real* end, and strong admiration for conformity to the patients of 
the Ideal’ end^ 

But this is not the only dimension of normative strength. The 
behaviour patterns embodied in the concept ‘the Japanese family 
system* arc not remote from reality in this sense. They are not patterns 
of behaviour to which everyone's spirit would wdlingly conform 
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were the flesh not so weaA There is another dimeDSion of normative 
strength which one migKit to distingiiish it from the other* call 
the "actiial-iitdifferene scale* tn changing societies what is at one 
stage unusual and stron^y disapproved behaviour often becomes 
gradually more commoni and pari passu gradually ceases to arouse 
disapproval; it becomes a matter of indilTerence. (Women smoking 
in En^and, for instance.)|This is what has happened to many of the 
behaviour patterns included in the ^Japanese family system"; non¬ 
conformity^ in becoming more common^ has gradually begun to 
excite less and less social disapproval. Nevertheless, it can happen 
that, particularly when the set of behaviour patterns forms an inte¬ 
grated and coherent system (as is the case with the "Japanese family 
system^ they can remaiii unchanged as purely cognitive concepts 
even though their evaluative accretions change and they move 
gradually along this latter scale of normative strength from actuality 
to indifference. Thus, for example^ one might well hear Japanese say 
today without any I-don't-kjiow-^what-this-younger-generation-is 
coming-'to shaking of the head ’"According to the Japanese family 
system marriages should be arranged, but of couise in many c^s 
nowadays they are not.f Arranged marriages arc still a part of *the 
Japanese family system although few people nowadays have any 
strong moral feelings about their neoessityA 
The description of the "Japanese family si^stem" which follows in 
the next few pages* then, is not a description of how most people be¬ 
have today, nor even of how most (only some) people think people 
QUght to behave today. It is rather a description of how most people 
think most people used to behave and everyone used to expect 
pwple to behave.^* 

f The Japanese family (quotations marks will be dropped henceforth) 
is what Le Play called the familk souche, the stem family. That is to 
say, the domiciliary unit consists of a man, his wife, his unmarried 
brotheis and sisters, his eldest son, his eldest son's wife, his eldest 
son’s children and his unmarried sons and daughters. Sometimes it 
may also include the wife and children of one or more of his youngpr 
sons or younger brothers, but this is regarded as a temporary arrange¬ 
ment As soon as possible, the younger son will have a separate 
home and establish a ‘branch family' which for the first generation 
will be a single-nuclear conjugal familyp but which thereafter wUl 
continue as a normal stem family. 

Daughters leave the family and are taken into another already 
existing family as the bride of one of its sons. For a Japanese woman, 
marriage is conceived of less as an entry into conjugal relations with 
a particular man than as entry into another family group. Thus, she 
may be called the "wife' iisuma, kanai, okusad) of an individual! man, 
but (as long as her mother-in-law Is still alive) she is more likely to 
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be referred to as yome^ a term which defines her position in her 
husband’s family group as a whole, and Is best translated ‘married 
woman of the youngest generaUon'. Thus a man might say *if the 
harvest is good this year ‘"we" must get a for Taroo' and he 
would be less likely when she has arrived to talk of her as *my son 
Taroo^s wife' as ^our {ttchi no yome)^ 

Marriage is arranged by the parents, or* to give the proper per- 
spective^, hy the beads of the two famifics who are exchanging a 
member. The financial arrangements, the size of the gift from the 
groom's family to the bride, the size of the return gift, the contents 
of the daughter's trousseau, the nature of the feast to be given at 
the groom's house, are decided through a go-bciween or go-betweens- 
The important elements of the ceremony centre around the journey 
of the bride from her parental to her new home, the ritual exchange 
of wine-cups between the married pair, their parents and the go- 
betweens, the feasting of relatives and neighbours, and the display 
to them of the gifts and the trousseau of the daughter^Marriage 
gives the husband exclusive sexual rights in his wife, but not Kice 
verso. His children by women other than his wife couJd be adopted 
into his family^ 

When she cntcA her new family, the bride goes through a period 
of explicit training by her mother-in-law in the *ways of the family* 
{kafitti). (In substance there may be nothing to distinguish one family 
from Us neighbour; nevertheless, the family tradition, the *ways of 
the family', is a word of symbolic significance functionally important 
in maintaining the solidarity and emphasmng the continuity of the 
family group.) li is as well that a girl should marry young so that she 
may the more easily adjust to the ways of her new home and be more 
susceptible to the instmciions of her mother-in-law. Submission to 
the mother-in-law^s commands and obedient absorption of her 
instructions were the essenri ai duties of the young bride+ As in China 
the situation is such thaifcoiiflict and iil-feeliug between mother 
and daughter-in-law is considered almost norma^The mother's 
dominant position and her role as instructor vis-a-vis her daughter- 
in-law' (combined with her own subordinate position vis-^vis the 
males of the family) might be expecied in any case to give rise to the 
sort of attitudes which in the army and in university fraternities are 
given institutional expression in the ^hazing' of new recruits. Add to 
this that the bride is a younger woman who appears as a competitor 
for her son's affection^ and the possibilities of conflict may be readily 
seen. To a lesser extent the $aine apphes also to the relations between 
the young wife and her husband’s sisters, particularly if they arc 
suffering the frustration of a delayed marriage. It is not for nothing 
that the husband^s sister is referred to as the kojmto —little mother- 
in-law". Adjustment may come eventually; if only in the form of an 
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uneasy truce liable to sporadic outbjneaks of hostility utilil the day 
when the headship passes into the son's hands and the management 
of the household to his wife, who by then probably has her own 
daughtcr-in-law to train up in the 'ways of the family^ Sometimes^ 
however, the outcome is divorce. The traditional formula for stating 
the reasons for such divorce, and the reason sometimes explicitly 
stated in the divorce bills of the Tokugawa period ^she did not 
fit into the *Vays of the family” ni awimaiy\D\vov€^j like 

manriagCt was a matter for the family^ not just the htisbandj\ the 
divorce bills of the Tokugawa period were issued by the head of the 
f^tly and began Tt is our pleasure to divorce. ^ 

(jWlthin the family much greater emphasis is placed on the parent- 
child rclatJoiiship than on the husband-wife relationshipyhich is of 
central importance to the Western family. This relative'evaluation 
finds symbolic expression in many forms—in proverbs such as The 
womb is only borrowed^ {hara wa kanmono) contrasting with 
^nothing can break the bond between parent and child' (oyako tt& en 
wa kkre mo kirarmuyj or in the code of mourning obligations^ first 
borrowed from China and made the prescribed etiquette of the Court 
aristocracy in the seventh centmy, rcpromulgatcd in a modified form 
in 1684 for the samurai of the Tokugawa period and finally reaffirmed 
by the Mciji government in 1882 as the required practice of all 
government servants. According to this a man mourned thirteen 
months for his parents, but for only three months for his wife.™ In 
the Civil Code of 1S9B, the wife^s right to maintenance from her 
husband takes third place in the order of priorities, after his parents 
and his children.^ ITie relative importance of the two relationships 
was^ perhaps^ never more unambiguously stated than by the Con- 
fudan Nakae Tooju in a seventeenth-century moral treatise for 
girls; 'The fundamental reason for a man to take a wife is that she may 
serve his parents and bear heit^ to continue the succession/ ™ 

In terms of required behaviour, this means that in disputes between 
his wife—who for a long time remains something of an outsider to the 
family group—and other members of his ramily, the husband should 
range himself on the side of the family. This is not simply a moral 
'should'; there is a reasonable expectation that his sympathies will 
naturally incline that way, since tics of blood, of common ancestry 
and shared childhood experience are thought to have stronger 
emotional force than those generated by sexual relations. It Is not 
denied that sexual relations can generate strong emotional ties, but 
such ties are not highly valued. The typical Tdyllid picture of the 
marital relationship, as exemplified in the old man and old woman 
of Takaaago. ritual symbols of the marriage ceremony, and in such 
ficniimental Kabuki plays as Bon-odori, is a desexualized Darby-and- 
Joan one; only when all passion is spent and replaced by an alTection 
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grown from the accumulation of shared expenenoe is the maritaJ 
relationship a respected and honoured one.'^* 

Nevertheless^ the development of emotional ties between young 
husband and wife is allowed to be so far within the bounds of pos¬ 
sibility that lensLon between the mother-in-law (or sister-iit-law) and 
daughter-in-law Is also expected to entail some conflict of loyalties 
on the part of the son-husbands and if, in the last resort^ the parents 
require the divorce of the daughter-in-law^ this may well be a con¬ 
siderable sacrifice for the son^ though well within the Jimils of what 
filial piety may legitimately demand. 

T Emphasis on the parent-child relationship is one aspect of the 
importance attached to the continuation of the famimThe close 
connection between the two is apparent in the sentence Irom Nakae 
Tooju quoted above' the provision of heirs is as much an element of 
filial piety» as de^ed in Confucian writings, ^ actual service to one^s 
parents. Important symbols serve to strengthen consciousness of 
this continuity^ both as a duty for the future and as a fact of the past. 
The *ways of the family^ has already been men lioned. There are several 
oiheis; the physical house itself^ inbabited by the ancestors and to be 
inhabited by descendants {ie like the English ^house\ means both 
family and dwelling), the ' family occupa tiofi^ {kagyoo} (the Japanese 
family system’ belongs to a state of society in which the family is 
the unit of production and occupations—agriculture, domestic 
crafts^ commerce or samurai-hood—are handed on from father to 
son), the Tamily property’ {kasati)^ and in upper-class families a 
family constitution^ {kakenyj a written document in which some 
former outstanding member of the family has^ often in the form of a 
letter to his son^ left expliett instructions for posterity—mixture of 
moral m^ms, detailed rules of conduct, inheritance regulations and 
so on.^^Qlic 'family*—the ka of all these words—is not simply the 
actual living members of the family, but an entity which continues 
through time just as th ese thing s continue throu^ time, with 
chan^ng personnel but arTuncfSn^ni identity. The Tamily' include 
thepast and the future a$ well as the present generation.^} 

^e most important symbol of this sort, however, Is flic ancestors J 
(otizo^. They are commemorated by wooden tablets in the family 
afiarand are the object of the family’s ritual activities. Rites are 
carried out daily at this shrine by Individual members of the family^ 
and collectively at special seasor^ festivals and on the anniversaries 
of ancestors' deaths. 

The frequent use of words like kagyoo^ kasarj^ kafm and so on, 
and the importance attached to the ancestoi^, not only se^es to 
strengthen a sense of the continuity of the family group/It also 
serves to emphasize the importance of the group over against that of 
the individual. Neither occupation, property^ house, tradition nor 
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ancestors belong lo the individual but ta the family as a whol^ 
Another imporiaiii word in this connection is kamei which means 
^family name^ both in the literal sense—the surname—and also in 
the sense of the family honour (in merchant families, for the latter 
sense an alternative word is kambm^ Literally ^shop-sign’). Honoutp 
too, pertains not simply to the individual, but to the family. A man's 
acts bring praise and blame not only on himself but on his family, 
his parents and brothers, his ancestors and descendants. In Japan* 
where the local community has always been characterized by great 
solidarity and the eustenoe of careful mechanisms for the smooth 
preservation of law and order* the fullilincnt of one's duties to the 
wider community has always been considered an essential condition 
for the mairilcnance of honou r^jroncem for the famiLy honour, 
therefore, becomes an imporiani moral force operating on the in¬ 
dividual in aU his dealings with the outside world^e is always a 
representative of his family A 

Given the emphasis placlo on the family as a continuing entity, 
it is not surprising that continuation of the family becomes a moral 
duty It was also a legal duty under the old Civil Code, which forbade 
any presumptive heir to the headship of a family to leave the family 
and enter another for puqjoses of marriage or adoption^ a provision 
which had the incidental effect of making it impossible for two only 
children to marTy+*^ 

Other special mechaiLtsiTis have been developed to ensure the 
continuity of already established fairtilics^ man who lacks heirs may 
adopt onc^ If he has a daughter but no sc^, he will adopt a husband 
for his daughter. This is not considered a desirable fate for a young 
man—it is he, not the bride, who is then put into the invidious posi¬ 
tion of having to adapt to new Tamily ways'—but younger sons 
Gould do worse, and their families are relieved of the bu^en of setting 
up a branch family Strict patterning on the model of biolo^cal 
parenthood is not necessary. A man^s adopted son may be only a 
few years younger than himself (it may be his younger brother — 
the practice of jim-yooshiX and should he be so imprudent as to 
die without providing a successor* his widow may still adopt one; 
so may a surviving daughter even if she fails to get a husb^d. If 
the family should die out completely it may still be revived at a later 
date. A friend of the family who has a younger son might make him 
tahe over the family name and the ancestral tablets of the extinct 
family. In a society where there is a fairly even balance of births and 
deaths and the rate of natural increase isat a minimum, these mechan¬ 
isms absorb most of the younger sons, and the number of branch 
fellies which have to be created is relatively small. 

^Succession falls to the eldest male direct descendant, but widows 
mSy become houschcads during the minority of their children, and 
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daughters may also inherit the headship of the household; though, 
if they subsequently many their husbands would normally replace 
them as heacy As the phr^Lng of the last sentence indicateSt^suc- 
cession’ Is considered less a matter of succession to property as of 
succession to the family headship. Property is thought of as belongiDg 
to the family. In so far as there is any divisioo of property, this is not 
occasioned by the death of the household. When a daughter marries, 
she is given a trousseau sometimes of dowry proportions, or when a 
younger son is esUbUshed in a branch family he may be given land 
or a start in business or a house. This may happen either before their 
father^s death or after it, when their eldest brother has become the 
new head of the famil^ (Under the 1898 Civil Code, however, as a 
concession to the exi^ndes of capitalism, property was vested in 
the hotisehead as aji individual, and he was able to dispose of half 
of it by testament, but rarely did. The right of other family members 
to hold property was also recognizedp but exercised only in the upper 
classes.^ 

^Succession to the headship of a family does not occur only on the 
death of a fomier head^ A man in late middle or old age, whose son 
is siidieieiitly mature to handle adequately all the affairs of the family, 
may retim and hand on the headship to his son. At the same time fals 
wife 'hands over the spoon' (shakushi-watashi) to her daughter-in-law. 
The old couple may move out to a separate neighbouring house to 
end their days. They will still continue to give their advice to the new 
houschead, but it is the son not the father, who will represent the 
family in local aHaifs and whose name (under the pre-1948 registra¬ 
tion system) appears as househcad on the family register at the local 
government offioej) 

frhe power of the househead over other members of the family is 
great. His decisions are final in such matters as marriage and the 
choice of occupationAUnder the 1S9S Civil Code he was explicitly 
given the power to determine the place of residence of members of 
his family.*^ His authority is backed by the old samurai institution 
of kiiniha or exputsion from the family, which also finds its place in 
the 1898 Civil Code. Expulsion is a formal act which, in modern 
tim^, took the form of the removal of the offender's name from the 
family registerp One specified cause for such disciplinary action in 
the old Code is marriage without the househead's approval^^ (if 
the househead was also a parent he could force the di^oluLion of the 
marriage until a son was 30 or a daughter 25)“ but il could be a 
device resorted to in all cases of defiance of the househead's authority 
and more especiaUy when the action of any member of the family 
threatened the family^s gocMl name. The family preserved its honour 
bv cutting off the o:^ending member. 

TThe authority of the househead over members of the family derives 
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not from the biologicai relationship between iheiriy but simply from 
their respective positions within the Thus the househead^s 

authority over the children of subordinate members of the family to 
some extent circumscribes the authority of parents over their own 
children. The 1398 Civil Code drew a distinction between the parental 
authority and the househead^s authority and it was the refonnist 
groups’ attempts to expand the former and contract the latter, and 
the traditionalists’ attempts to reverse the process which provided a 
consistent theme in all the years of controversy. 

Qn most cascss the househead’s authority and the parent’s authority 
coincide in the same individual but this is not always so^A father 
who dies fairly young would leave a young eldest son as househead, 
having the power of direction over his younger brothers and sisters 
formerly exercised by his father* It is significant, for instance, that 
the word for ’parent$^ as in Parent-Teachers’ Association, isfukei, 
literally Tat her and/or elder brother^ rather than Tather and 
mother’ll t is perhaps a necessary eoroUaiy of the fact that eldest 
sons may have to assume formal authority over younger brothers 
and sisters that considerable stress is laid on relative age and sex 
distinctions w^ithm the famiiy^Respectful behaviour is expected from 
younger towards elder brothers and from sisters to brothers. Older 
siblings are addressed as Elder Brother or Eider Sister, younger 
ones by their given names, generally without any polite suflSx in ihe 
case of elder brother to younger sister, with polite suffix in the case 
of elder sister to younger brother. At meals and at the bath, men 
take precedence over women and elder over younger Without 
this stress on relative age and on male superiority (which also pre¬ 
pares the girl for her pKisition of subordination to her husband) the 
assumption of the headship by an eider brother could hardly be 
expected to proceed smoothly^ given the powers which are vested In that 
p^tioH^ 

/^e other side of the medal of the househead^s authority, however, 
is his duty to look after those under his jurisdiction. Widowed sisters, 
unemployed younger brothers would always have the right to faB 
back on his help in lime of need. The property he inherits carries 
rc^onsibilities with It^ 

^he powers of the househead are t o a certain extent circumscribed, 
moreover, by his awareness that he Is only a trustee of the family 
affairs, responsible to the ancestors or to the family continuing 
through rime, the fortunes of which are only temporarily entrusted to 
his care. In certain matters, and espedally in richer families, there 
are institutionalized methods of limiting the personal responsibility 
of the househead; important decisions are taken by a family coun¬ 
cil formed ad !u>c by elder members of blood-related and to a lesser 
extent of marriage-related families.** In any case^ the moral restraint 
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Ls thene^ and on his observajice of that moral restraint depends the 
consent of the govcimtd, Tho pressure of relatives can force the 
retireinejit of an unsuitable family head,*^ Given the basic assump¬ 
tion discussed above—that the family is an entity of greater im¬ 
portance than the individuals who temporarily compose it—^the 
assurance that the object of the househead^s decisions is to pro¬ 
mote the gocMl of the family and that they are not the result of 
private personal whims is a necessary^ and usually a sufficient^ 
condition for ensuring the compliance of the other members of the 
familyA 

( TlieTamily^ in the sense we have been considering—as a e^ntlnulng 
emity like a church or a school—is called the ie, ‘House^ wouldi 
perhaps be a belter translation. le was also, from the early Meiji 
period until 1947, a Legally recognized unit of living individuals quite 
simply defined in law in terms of the family registers kept at the 
local government office. All children bom to metnbCT^ of the le 
automatically entered it. Others could enter by marriage or adoption. 
Family members left the ie by expulsion^ by marriage^ by adoption 
or by establishing a branch famity. The le as thus defined^ however^ 
bore no relation to the domiciliary unit. Sons and daughters working 
away in the towns would remain on the register of their parent^ 
families. Even after younger sons have been socially recognized as 
the heads of new branch families^ their actual removal from the 
register may not take place for some years, or even for two or three 
generations. ^ 

IJJie ie as revealed in the local government re^sters, then—often 
a large joint family of considerable proportions—was little more 
than a legal fiction. Such kinship groups may^ boweverf have a 
certain cohesion. The head of a braneh family may still consult with 
the head of the main family in whose ie he legally remains whenever 
some member of his family is about to choose a marriage partner or 
a career^ or before enga^ng in any transaction which might materially 
alter the fortunes of the fa^y. There are ritual links loo—although 
after the first generation each branch house has its own. ancestors^ 
the main family has ancestors which are common to all the branch 
families as well. Other bonds are provided by mutual obligations to 
give help in emetgeiKies, and by continuing relations of economic 
interdependence. 3 

These relations of ecoitomic interdependence arc the result of 
inheritance of (pupation and of the way in which branch families 
are created, Ot^upations, as we have sedn, attach not to individuals 
but to famlties^or the "family system^ belongs to a period when 
wage labour is at a minimum and the typical occupations are farming, 
commerce^ and domestic craft production. Even in the samurai class 
in the Tokugawa period, the income from the feudal lord's granaries 
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(the rokii} was an endowment of tlie famUy ratbcc than of individuals 
and it did not necessarily vary in amount whether, at any partieular 
time, there was one mde from the family in the lord^s service or 
three. Likewise, the Japanese family system belongs to a time when 
the economy^ if expanding at all, was expanding laterally; that is to 
say, any growth there was in the popnlatjon took the fonn of an 
approximately proportionate increase in the numbers in the existing 
occupational groups^ not in the creation of new occupational groups 
or the disproportionate expansion of some accompanied by the con¬ 
traction of others. ThusJ^ branch family typically followed the occu¬ 
pation of the main family^ farming family gave the branch family 
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Diagram 3—Kinship Groupings 

a portion of the family land, a merchant family gave the branch 
family a section of the main famity's trade or at least ofFcied all its 
wholesale buying facilities to help the branch family establish itself 
in a new area. Similarly, artisan families taught the crafty secured 
entrance for its branch family into the guild and helped in marketing 
its products. 

Ij^merimes the establishment of branch families was a matter not 
or necessity—a means of disposing of younger sons — but of choice^ 
A thriving family which bad no younger sons expanded Its business 
not by establishing branches on a purely commercial basis and hiring 
more wage employees, but by ^adopting* a promising employee and 
establishing him as a branch family (This did not, in fact, con- 
sdtuie a very big change in status, mr employees in such families— 
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generalljf taken as apprentices at an early age—were always treated 
as members^ ihou^ of inferior rank^ of the family^ When established 
in branch families, however, they would normally take over the 
surname of the main family.) 

(^It wasj howevec^ an underlying principle of all this division that the 
main family should not be weakened and sOn being always in a thriv¬ 
ing condition^ should have the resources to meet emergencies be¬ 
falling any family in the grou^ Thus grants of land to farming 
branch families were often in^equate for subsistence; they were 
forced to work the main family's land to supplement their income, 
and to rely on the main family's granary in limes of bad harvests. 
Branch famiHes of merchant and artisan families likewise often 
remained dependent on the marketing or raw-material purchasing 
facilities of the main family. 0n certain ciaAs the main family 
developed the functions of putting-out capitalists, with the branch 
ranges as their dependent domestic workers*^ 

^Tiese relations of economic dependence arc backed by an explicit 
ideology of the superiority of the main family and the duty of the 
branch family to respond to the main family’s leadership. They tend 
to be sdf-perpetuating and while they continue they help to maintain 
the cohesion of these groups of main and branch families through 
many generations, long after the relations between the individuals 
of the branch and the main families Imvc become remote cousinships 
which cease to be taken account of^It is not the kinship relations 
between individuals which are important^ but the main-branch rela¬ 
tion between families.^ 

Large lineages of ihjs sort^ consisting of one maio and a cluster of 
branch families (see example in Diagram 3— the doozoku) are com¬ 
mon in Japanese villages, and, particularly in northern Japan, this 
form of grouping has great importance in the social structure of the 
village as a whole. Over the course of the generations they may grow 
to a considerable size, thou^ powerful branch families with their 
own sub-branch families may break away when they cease to be 
economically dependent on the main family, and there seeim to be 
a maximum limit to the size to which they can grow; beyond 
twenty-five or thirty there is a tendency to fission." The groups are 
hiemichical itx structure, the hierarchy being rooted in the main 
family’s economic superiority^ exprebed in formal deferential 
behaviour required from members of branch to members of main 
families, and legitimized by the kinship relatjons existing (or thought 
to exist—fenealogical tractions can change to suit chan^ng econ¬ 
omic lealMes) between the families. The numbering of the branch 
famiUe^in Diagram 3 indicates a possible ordering of the status 
hierarchy (as observed in the seating order at family gatherings) 
based on the twin criteria of antiquity of foundation and closenm to 
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the main family—an order of preccdenoe which can, however, on 
occasion be over-ridden by dUTerenccs of wealth, age, education, or 
personality. (Generalion differences are not taken into account, in 
con trast wi th the clans of so uthc m China where they arc all-importan t ^ 
In China the ceremonial head of the clan h the eldest male of the 
eldest generation, so that the headship does not necessarily rest 
permanently in the same constituent family. In consequence there 
Is not the same penrianent hierarchical ordcfing of families within 
ihpse Chinese faiig as there is in the Japanese doozoku.) 

^he apotheosis of this type of extended kinship group U to be 
found in the famous zaibatsu familieSp Mitsui, Mitsubiship etc. In 
these, howeii'cr, the solidarity of the lineage group as a whole has 
developed to such a degree^ and central control of the group^s 
interests, not by the head of the main family, but by a family council 
in which the main family"s head may only nominally be given prece¬ 
dence is so strong, thai disintegration by the breaking off of segments 
of branch and sub-branch families becomes unlikely. V 


CLASS OlFFERENCES 

The inclusLon of concrete descriptive material In the above account 
of the Japanese family system^ should not be allowed to obscure 
the fact that it is only^n attempt to present the ideal picture which 
have of how the tiaditional Japanese family was 

i this ideal picture conform to the past reality? In 
the case of China, it now seems to be generally recogutzed that the 
so-called ^Chinese fairuly’ with its indefinitely expanding joint house¬ 
hold was never the prevalent pattern. Only the gentry families had 
the economic resources to conform, but for the pea^nts it remained 
an 'ideal^—ways of behaviour which were valued because of their 
association with the prestige-carrying gentry class and which re¬ 
mained for the peasants an ideal in a normative^ or at least in an 
aspirational sense, since there was always the theoretical possibility 
that they could rise into the gentry class. 

^The main institutions of the Japanese family systemp as it has been 
outlined above, did notp however, require specially large economic 
resources. The forms t>f property-holding and property'division, the 
arrangements for succession and marriage and the forrcaiion of 
branch families, could be and in fact were, followed by all classes 
otTokugawa society except the rootless indigent fringe.^ 

\Therc were considerable differences in fainily structure between 
the various classes of Tokugpwa society, but most of the basic 
elements described above were shared In common. The differences 
were in matters of lesser detail^ nd some of them are Usted below.” 


most Japanese 
organized^ 
How far doc 
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The terms which will be used—the samurai familyp the merchant 
family and the peasant family—are again generalizations of a fairly 
high degree of abstraction; there was, for instance^ considerable class 
difTcnentiatJon within each group, and even greater regional variation 
which often cut across class lines/^ 

J. ^^ressive Behavior 

Relations between family members were more formalked in the 
samurai than in the peasant or merchant family. In language^ posture 
and gesture more deference wa$ shown by children to parents^ by 
wives to husbands and by younger to elder siblings. The expression 
of anger and the infliction of punishment by parents was more con¬ 
trolled and deliberate. The overt expression of affection between 
husband and wife was forbidden in all classes^ but much more 
rigorously in the samurai family. Overt expression of affection for 
children was permitted, however, though again to a smaUer extent 
among the samurai than among the peasants or mefcliaiit$. The 
samurai father^ who preserved hJs aloofness^ thereby strengthened 
his authority. (And^ of course^ the more property a family has the 
greater h the occasion for the cxertise of atithority,) 

2. Fre~mariial Retathns between the Sexes 

Free unchaperoned reiaiioDshLp$ between unmarried men and 
women were not encouraged in any class and were pariicularly dis- 
approved among the samurai, for whom the Confucian tag that 
Trom the age of seven boys and girls do not sit together' was at least 
accepted as an idcaf. Secret love-affairs occurred* most typically^ in 
the hctlon of the Tokugawa period, between young apprentice, 
household retainer* livingdn employee or student and the master's 
daughter. These were disapproved of as inconvenient complications 
of the difficult business of arranging marriages, and additionally In 
samurai families were considered a positrie disgrace, particularly 
when—as was usual in the fiction at least—there was a wide dis¬ 
crepancy between the social status of the parties concerned. Vir^ nity 
as such was not particularly highly regarded—there was no institu¬ 
tionalized demonstration of proofs of virginity on marriage* for 
instance—but unchasiity showed a lack of discipline, an obedience 
to Impulse rather than duty incompatible with the self-abnegating 
role imposed on women in samurai society. For males of the samurai 
class and also for the ixieTthant and artisan class^> a system of open 
and regulated prostitution provided opportunities for sexual exper¬ 
ience between puberty and marriage. Among the peasants, pre¬ 
marital sexual intercourse was permitted for both sexes—boys visited 
girls in their bouses at night—but there were often institutionalized 
mechanisms to ensure a continuous circulation of partners and to 
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prevent emotional attachments from developing between indivi¬ 
duals.^ The ctuldien of such unions were generally adopted into 
other families- 

3 . ^eedom of Choice of Marnas^_ Fgrt7ter 

That marriage was arranged by parents was true of all classes of 
society, but there were variations in the extent to which cither the 
man or the woman concerned had the right to refuse an unattractive 
mate. Among the samurai, the wedding ceremony was often the 
occasion of the first meeting of the bride and groom, since the bride 
often came from a distant part of the country. Moreover, for the 
man, for whom attractive female company and permitted sexual 
experience was always available outside marrlagie, it was not unreason¬ 
able to accept without demur the marriage partner whom one's 
parents judg^ to have the right domestic and eugenic qualities and 
who came from a family of such a status that alliance with it was a 
*good match*. As far as the g?rl was concerned^ nothing in the whole 
of her upbringing had occurred to suggest that personal preferences 
had anything to do with matters of duty such as marriage. In the 
merchant classes of the towns^ however* an opportunity for the 
prospective partners to survey each other and to express their 
personal wishes became an institutionalized part of the marriage 
process. The miai, a$ this was called^ was a deliberately contrived* 
but by an agreed fiction accidental^ meeting arranged by go-betweens 
for the prospective partners and their famiLies. After the meeting 
either party could express displeasure with the prospective mate and 
the negotiations could then be dropped without either side necessarily 
feeling oQended. Stilt* however* these meetings were as much oppor¬ 
tunities for the parents to survey the suggest^ bride or groom as for 
these to survey each other* This system gradually became more geneml 
in urban areas^ and the modem word for an arranged marriage is a 
mi^i-marriage (as opposed to a 'love-marriage'). Even in the Tokug- 
awa period, however, among the poorer urban classes in which the 
family was already in a process of disintegration* marriage was often 
a tenuous and only half-formalized contract l^twcen individuals* 
concluded without benefit of go-between’s negotiation, parental 
appro\'a] or even the wine-drinking ceremony in the presence of 
relatives which legitimized the match* ^Did you and your old woman 
get fixed up properly with a go-between* or did you just “get stuck’* 
together'? is a not uncommon question in the humorous monologues 
of the old music halls which depict this sort of society* 

4. Coiij^mag^ . 

For the upper-clas male of the Tokugawa period the aridity of 
an arranged marriage might be compensated for in concubinage. 
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Although sometimes justified as a means of securing the succession,** 
concubines were a form of conspicuous consumption indulgence 
in which was expected to be consonant with socid status, at least 
among the samurais The so-called lega<^y of leyasu specides the 
number of concubines appropriate to each rank.*^ Among the 
merchants, economic resources was the ruling factor. For iho peas¬ 
ants (except a smaU number of richer village-headmen and landlords) 
and ^e poorer urban classes;, monogamy was, perforce, the rule. 

5 - Divatci^ 

Among the peasants, ease of divorce may also have provided some 
compensation for the rigors of arranged inarriages, although against 
those cases where divorce resulted from a failure of relations between 
the married pair and was equally desired by both partieSp must be 
set those in which divorce was a result of the parents^ dissatisfaction 
wiih the son^s wife and not necessarily desired by the son himselF^ 
Divorce was, in any case, frequent among the peasants. It was an 
accepted part of the function of the marriage go-between to arrange 
a divorce if the marriage—his handiwork—came to grief. It is im¬ 
possible to know how frequent divorce was among the samurai 
where the expression of personal choice in marriage was most com¬ 
pletely restricted^ but a prieri one would expect it to be somewhat 
less frequent than in peasant communities. On the one hand there 
was a greater exphdl stress in the samurai morality on the subordina¬ 
tion of individt^ desires to the interests of the family; on the other, 
the greater fonnalily in social relations between families in samurai 
society and the greater importance attached to family honour would 
have made the consequences of the slight implicit in ^sending 
a bride all the more serious. 

6 . Power Wom enJn the Family 

The Buhordination of the young bride seems to have been common 
to all types of family structure. There were, however, considerable 
variations In the extent to which, having eventualiy had the *spoon 
handed over' to her^ on the death or rednement of her mother-in- 
iaw, she had direction of the economic affairs of the household and 
how far she shared oontrol over the behaviour of other members of 
the family^ in the first place with her husband while he alive, and 
in the second place with her son when (as frequently happened, since 
a five to ten year age gap was common) her husband predeceased her 
and her eldest son be^me the new family head. The Confucian 
doctrine which summaries the whole duty of woman in terms of the 
'three obediences*—to her father when young, to her husband when 
marriedp and to her son when widowed—was still reiterated by the 
moralists of the Tolcugawa period, but the reality was never so 
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simple. Variation in this matter seems, however, to have been so 
wide and to such a great extent dependent on the unique combmaiion 
of personalities involved, that the structural variations—variations in 
generally cjcpected role behaviour—as betwwn the various classes of 
Tokugawa society are diRicult to epitomize. The following broad 
generalizations socm legitimate, however. In samurai famiUes the 
househcad's wife had fairly complete control over the consuiuption 
of the family, except that the demands of her husband would have 
an ineluctable priority. She would have control over the domestic 
servants and as soon as her eldest son married his wife would be 
under her direct command. In these matteis her authority would not 
be challenged by her husband—they belonged to the woman^s sphere 
in which his dignity would not permit him to involve himself In 
other matters (such as questions of marriage, the disposal of capitalp 
etc.) she would not expt^ess open disagreement with her husband, 
but might exert considerable mduetice on Jus decisions in private 
(women's wiles play their part in Japanese culture too), yjhien she 
became a widow her authority was gmatly enhanced^her son would 
be expected to consult her before taking any important family 
decisions, and not to go contrary to strongly expressed wishes. The 
history of the Tokugawa period contains some famous widowed 
mothers, notably that of the fifth Shogun, Tsunayoshi. 

In those wealthier merchant families w^hich consciously modelled 
themselves on the samurai class, a similar pattern prevailed. The 
original merchant family tradition, however, as it was still preserved 
in many quite wealthy families, allowed the wife much more say in 
the day-to^iay running of the family business, and in particular 
allowed her to emerge as a widow with far greater power than in the 
samurai classes. Among the Jess wealthy urban classes, the small 
shopkeepers and the artisans, the general absence of formalized 
respect patterns as compared with the samurai class was accompanied 
by a much less severe subordination of women in gencrai. If the 
humorous literature of the nineteenth century is to be believed, overt 
disagreement with one^s husband, remonstrance and scolding, even 
husband-baiting, was by no means unexpected behaviour. 

in peasant famiUes, the wife probably had less freedom and less 
power than in any other class of society. 

ITiere were, however, great regional variations within each class. 
Gumma prefecture, for instance, is traditiorsally known as a place 
where the woman rules the roost {kaka-denka) in the peasant family. 
On the other hand, emphasis on sex distmetioui and on female in¬ 
feriority was carried so far among the samurai of the most raanial 
province of Satsuma that in strict families it forbidden to hang 
feminine washing on the same drying pole as men's. 
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III 


1 NDUSTRl ALIZATION 

Adding together the generalized ideal principles of the ^Japanese 
famUy system^ with which we started this chapter^ and the more con¬ 
crete generaJizatioDS concerning certain aspects of the actual struc¬ 
ture of the family in variotis cla$$es at the end of the Toktigawa 
period, Ac get an outline picture of the family in pre-industrial 
Japanc^ society. It will be immediately obvious that industrializa¬ 
tion and urbanization, modernization and the impact of foreign 
ideas have altered family structure to a considerable degree* In the 
next chapter we shalh in considering the family in Shitayama-cho, 
illustrate the end-product of these changes in a concrete form. Before 
doing so, however, it may be useful first to list the ways in which, 
granted certain assumptions concerning the functional interplay of 
i^ous features of the Japanese family^ one would expect industria¬ 
lization and the changes wrought by political action since the Meiji 
period to affect the structure of the family in urban areas.Jj 

1 . Demographic Changes and fke Fropariion of Branch Famifies 

When mortality is such that there rs an approximate balance be¬ 
tween births and d^ths, giv-en the possibility of adopting younger 
sons into other families, the proportion of new branch famihes in 
the population at any given time will be relatively small.^hen tbe 
demographic picture changes and falling mortality leads to a big 
increase in population, the proportion of new branch families in the 
population will inevitably incrcas^This means that there will be an 
increase in the proportion of the population which spends its life not 
entirely within the atmosphere of the three-gieneration stem family 
but—for twenty years of maturity—in a family of very didereni 
structure. 

The new branch family has many points of dlflerencc from the 
three-generation stem family. It is smaller^ the young househead is 
not under the authority of an elder male, the wife is not trained in 
the ways of the family by a strict mother-in-law* Tbe possibility of 
a division of loyalties on the part of the husband as between wife 
and mother is lessened. Children ore not brought up in the same house 
with (often indulgent) grandparents. For the first generation ibeie 
is no direct continuity and no established and dinecily inherited 
tradition. In such a family many of the symbols which uphold the 
traditional family morality and strengthen family solidarity—the 
ancestors, the family property, the physical house^ etc.—lose their 
importance. 

When branch families form only a vety small minority of the total 
families, the deviant eKperiences of a small minority of individuals do 
not effect the common norms® of the society. Thus one would expect 
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the relaliooship between husband and wife to be different in the 
single-nuclear family from what it is in the three-gcncralion family. 
But when there arc few branch families the common idea of how a 
wife should behave is likely to be wholly dctcmiifled by the structure 
of the three-generation family. 

The towns which have sprung up over the last two or three genera¬ 
tions have been largely peopled by the younger sons of farmers.** 
Thus, not only has the proportion of branch families increased in 
the society at large; in the towns, in which these new branch families 
tend to be concentrated, they cease to be an insignificant minority 
and IQ periods of rapid urb^ growth perhaps form a majority of 
the total number of families. As a consequence, the common norms 
of family behaviour are likely to change in ur^n areas into some¬ 
thing which conforms to the structuic of the new branch family. 

2 , Weakeni ng pfihe^Daazaku-Grmifi. 

Traditionally, as we have seen, a Certain element of contmuily as 
between the branch family and its parent stem family is maintained 
within the framework of the extended doa:aku group. An important 
element in maintaining these links is the economic dependence of the 
branch on the main family. Another is physical proximity. The branch 
family of a peasant main family traditionally builds its house in the 
same village and continues as a peasant family probably relying on 
the stem family for the Joan of toots, for rented land, for grain 
storage and so on^Dudng the process of industrialization, however, 
younger sons commonly move to the towns in order to establish 
branch families. They are geographically separated from the stem 
family, and since they follow different occupations are economically 
more independent. Only the aifcctual and ritual links remain to 
provide the solidarity of the wider doozoku grou^ These links may 
still be strong for the first generation when the hea^f the stem family 
is the father or elder brother of the head of the branch family, but 
are weaker in the next and tenuous in the extreme by the third 
generation. As a result the importance of these wider kinship 
groupings may be expected to disappear. 

It should be noted, however, that this presupposes that the 
branch family established in the town is able to be self-sufficient in its 
new occupation. If the younger son becomes unemployed and cannot 
survive in the town, dependence on the stem family is his only 
resource in the absence of unemployment insurance. He returns with 
his wife and chUdren to the countlyside. He may not be welcomed, 
but at least the peasant family has some source of income and at the 
«si of a general lowering ofliving standards he can be accommo¬ 
dated. His nght to call on the main family's help would not be in 
dispute. This is an imporiam characteristic of the Japanese urban 
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labour force and Ls partly re$p>ns^ibLe for the slow growth of working- 
cbss consciousuess and miiitaat trade-union organizEtiou,^^^ Here 
again, by the second generaUon, the urban worker is Jess willing, 
and he has less claim, to call on the support of the main family, by 
then headed by his uncle or his cousin. 

These considerations apply to the wider kinship grouping centring 
on a peasant stem family. The same applies, if with less force, to 
kinship groupings centred on urban stem famlUes. With technological 
development, expansion of the econoiny ceases to take the form of 
a more or less proportionate expansion of each occupational group. 
New occupational groups are created, some groups expand rapidly, 
others decline. With the development of schools and universities, 
educational qualiiicadons become the route of entry into certain 
occupations, not skiEs acquired in the family. Thus it ceases to be 
the normal and safest pattern for a younger son to follow the 
occupation of the stem family—with consequent weakening of the 
wider kinship group. 

3 , Inhsntance af Occi^atim 

The same changes in occupational structure affect the stem famiiy 
itself as weB as Its relationship with its branch families. When the 
family was still the unit of production the Tamlly cccupatlon*^ 
theoretically remained unchanged through the generations. This 
provided a strong bond between father and eldest son; it served as 
much as anything else to foster the sense of the /e as an entity con- 
tirming through the generations, and it provided a strong reason why 
the son should accept the authority of his father^ since revolt left 
^m little prospects of a livelihood outside the family occupation, 
pn the fanulies of wage and salary workers, however, occupation is 
divorced from the family; it becomes the occupation of an Individual 
and ‘preserving the business (land^ craft)of the ancestors^ ceases to be 
a reason why the eldest son should follow in his father's footsteps. 
Moreover, the number and variety of occupation^ groups increases; 
old concepts of fixed statuses and barriers between estates tend to be 
replaced by a picture of society as mote open, composed of a large 
number of occupational groups lying somewhere on a continuous 
graded scale of monetaiy reward and social prestige; individuals 
succeed in moving up tjie scale by the exercise of skill or iiUtiativo or 
by good fortune, andj^he educational system operates to a certain 
cxient to make it possible for children to enter the occupational 
hierarchy at a higher level than their parent^The ideal of foUowing in 
father^s footsteps is replaced by the ideal ofdoing better than father. 

4. O^ mes in Source of i ncojiie 

^l^othcr aspect of the change from fnimily production to wage 

e.L.j^—1 
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employment b that the family income ceases to be the product of the 
co-operative effort of the family as a whole and deri^'e^ from pay- 
meDts made to individual family members outside the faiiiiJy,_^IThis 
make$ possible the growth of a sense of individual ownership as 
opposed to famiiy ownership. The husband may reserve a portion 
of bis wages for his own use; unmarried children may do likewise. 
The increased range ofindividuaJ choice which this makes possible 
increases their sense of personal independence (quite apart from the 
effect of making it less disastrous in the extreme case to reject parental 
authority, as was noted in the last paragraph). 

Moreover, the efficient operation of a capitalist economy requires 
the establishment of individual property rights. Family ownership 
becomes unwieldy and complicates the attribution of rights and 
liabilities in contractual reladons. It has been mentioned that the 
Meiji CivD Code recognized individual property rights. 

These are only some of the basic economic aspects of a general 
process of individuatlDn which can be seen at work in other fields. 
It is the individual who receives education in State schools, the 
individual on whom lies the duty of military service (not the family 
as among the Tokugawa samurai), the individual who is responsible 
for his own crimes (not, as for certain purposes under the Tokugawa 
regime, his family) the individual who is elected to public offioe 
above the local level (though it is still, to some extent, qua represent¬ 
ative of a family that a man is appointed to office at the informal 
village level), and the Individual who is converted to Christlaiuty 
(if it is still the famiJy which performs the ancestor rites). All these 
implications of a m^em industrial state tend to weaken the all- 
inclusivcness and the solidarity of the family. 

5 . Increase in Time spent ouiside ihe Famiiy 

/There is a great incr^ise in the participation of individuals in 
nSn-kinship groupings^ime spent in school, time spent in factoris, 
time spent perfoiming^litary service would all formerly have been 
spent within the family^ so far as continuity of personal interaction 
is an imjwiiani clemm in maintaining the strength of affectuai 
relationships between famiJy members this would tend to have the 
effect of w eakening family bonds.N 

Moreover, in these groups otftside the family new patterns of 
relationship tend to prevail. Objective criteria of skill are likely to 
replace kinship criteria in determining the allocation of power and 
responsibility and reward. We have already noted that Japanese 
society has tended to a high degree to order the structure of non- 
kinship groupings on family lines, using pseudo-kinship terms for 
positions in the group and allocating power responsibility and reward 
on the basis of relative age and seniority. This is possible when such 
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groups are of only minor economic importance and the pseudo¬ 
kinship structuring is not a barrier to the effective functioning of the 
association for the end for which it was created. These conditions 
do not hold, however, in a modem factory, bureaucracy, army or 
universi^. The efficient functioning of these organizations is of 
greater importance to the running of the society, and it becomes 
necessary to 'latioualize’, to emphasize criteria of ability at the 
expense of criteria of age and seniority, and to aliocate strictly 
dehned authority to positions in a coherent ch^ of command, rather 
than to allow it to emerge from the personal semi-affectual idation- 
slnps between specific individuals. 

other words, the effect of industrialization and accompanying 
changes in the political, legal, military and educational institutions 
is to make the non-kinship associations of the society less community- 
like and more association-like, less personal and more instrumentaij 

'ras can be expected to have its effects on the personality of the 
individual. He develops a capacity for engaging in impersonal 
relationships, for dealing with others solely by virtue of specific roles 
which they fulfill rather than as whole persons, a capacity which is 
not possible for an individufil whose responses in inter-personal 
relations are developed within and maintained solely within the 
family. 

The chief effects of this are iikcly to be found in the structure of 
intermediate assodaiions, associations, that is, such as the local 
community or recreational groups, which are intermediate between 
the family on the one hand, and those which by their very nature 
need to be as impersonal and rationalized as possible.’*’^ But it is 
also likely that such a change in the modal personality will have 
repercussions on the structure of relations within the family. It 
may be that there wiU b* an increasing tendency to view family 
relations from an inslnimental point of view, to consider them as 
means to individual ends of economic security or sexual satisfaction. 
On a different theory of psychological need, it might be argued, on 
the contrary, that the increase in the portion of the individual’s 
interpersonal relations which are depersonalized would cause him 
to emphasize the ‘personalnciss*, the degree of affectuaiity, in those 
personal relations which remain to him. The increasing emphasis on 
the value of romantic love between husband and wife in urban Japan 
might be ascribed in part to this cause. 

6, Women in Industry and in the Home 

development of industty affects the position of women in the 
family in various wara In the first place, the growth of the textile 
industries meant that'many peasant girls, instead of moving, at an 
“fly age, directly from their ftarental family to the family of their 
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husb^d, or at the most spending a few Lotennediate years in domestic 
service, married later, and entered marriage with four or five years* 
experience of factory dormitory life behind them^As industraliza- 
tion proceeds, the tertiary industries provide greater scope for female 
employment before marriag^ especially in the towns. Office jobs 
requiring higher oduoationaf standards offer sociaUy acceptable 
opportunities for middle-class girls. As the opportunides for employ¬ 
ment grow and the expected standard of living rises, marriage is 
postponed as the length of the period of employment increases. 

This opportunity for broader experience outside the family before 
marriage reduces the superiority of the husband's "knowledge of the 
world' after marriage. The wife has more confidence in her ability 
to take decisions for herself. The more so if, as in some cases, she 
continues to work after marriage and so contributes qm individual 
in her own right to the faiMy income, 
the other hand, if wives do not take paid employment outside 
the home, the removal of productive activities from the family in 
the working classes tends to increase the emphasis on the different 
datioa of male and female roles. The wife's activities are confined to 
domestic matter^The education of children may become more 
exclusively her sphere—the father, being out of the home most of 
the time has little opportunity to exercise influence—but there may 
be a conesponding loss of authority in economic matters. 

This process means, in fact, that an increasing number of women 
are placed in the same relation to the family's economic life as the 
wives of the samurai and some of the more wealthy merchants of 
the Tokugawa period. These were, quite naturally, the classes in 
which the "essential feminiruty' of women was most emphasiaed and 
given expression not only in their exclusion from male activities, but 
more positively in the cultivation of such arts as flower arTangement, 
the playing of musical instruments, the performance of the tea 
ceremony. They became, in Vehlen's terms, conspicuous perfonners 
of vicarious leisure for their husbands. With the mcicasing divorce 
of women from family production and the rising standard of living, 
the acquisition of these *^rts' become the object of ever-widemng 
strata of society. The middle-class Girls' School of pre-w^ 
days was almost exclusively devoted to such education. 

Whereas, however, the same sort of economic changes and the 
same increasing emphasis on the different activities of men and 
women brought in the England of the seventeenth and ei^teenth 
centuries a general depression tn the position of women in the 
wider Society (loss of legal rights, loss of monopoly of professions 
such as midwifery and so on), in Japsn these economic changes 
coincided with the progress of female emancipation in the W^t. 
Japan could not remain uninfluenced by this. Indeed, equal com- 
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pulsory education for both sc5tes was introduced in prindple in 
1K72, at a time wben. there were as yet hardly a hundred factories in 
Japan. Although higher education for women tended to coucentmte 
on the acquisitioi]: of polite accomplishments, still there was a 
constant pressure for the entry of women into the professions which 
had been opened to them in the West, It achieved some considerable 
successes; more intellectual and vocational higher educational 
institutions for women were founded, and medicine^ school-teaching 
and nursing were fairly early opened to them. 

The effects of industrialization on the status of women are thus 
extremely complicated. Different classes are affected differendy, and 
for the middle classes employment before marriage and greater 
leisure afterwards may have effects which cancel each other out. 
Moreover, this is an Instance where economic changes and foreign 
influences can be seen pulling in opposite directions with the weight 
of Japanese cultumi traditions dragging in yet a third direction. 
None of these factors can be ignored m any general discussion of the 
changing position of women in Japan. 


LEGAL CHANGES 

These, then, are some of the things one would expect industrializa¬ 
tion to have done to the Japanese family. It must be remembered, 
howevcft that industrialization has not advanced so far in Japan as 
in most European countries. Quite apart from the fact that 45% of 
the population still maintain themselves primarily by agriculture, 
manufacturing is sdU carried on to a large (though decreasing) extent 
in small workshops which are little more than slight extensions {hy 
the addition of apprienlice-t>pe iiving-in labour) of domestic produc¬ 
tion. In 1950 only 48% of male and 27% of female workers in Japan 
were in wage employment; the rest were either self-employed or 
unpaid family workers. Even in the manufacturing industries the 
proportions were only 79% and 76% respectively.^®* 

The large urban centres such as Tokyo and Osaka, however, 
present a different picture. They are the children of industrializatjon. 
Wage-workers in Tokyo comprised 74% of ail male and 66% of all 
female workers in 1950.^®^ It is In the towns such as these that the 
factors enumerated above have been working with full effect to make 
the pattern of family relations something very different from that of 
the old type of peasant family from which the ancestors of of 
these workers came, or even from that of the urban family of the 
loku^wa period. 

F^uring the major part of this prooes of change, the legal mstitii- 
lions remained eonstantVlhe Civil Code of 1898 continued to embody 
many of the ideals of iHe old family system and in the limiting ease 
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to provide coerdve sanctions for their mamtenanee. These ideals, 
however, did not go unassailed. Already at the time of the drafting 
of the Civil Code there was a considerable body of opLmon to urge 
the Ubenilizatiou of the family laws; to demand greater freedom of 
the individual from family control and an enhancement of the posi¬ 
tion of women vir-d-vts that of men* This body of opinion grew 
among lawyers and publicists, but it was^ curiously enou^^ the 
reaction of the traditionalists who thought that the Civil Co^ of 
1898 gave too much freedom to the Lndivldtial and unduly weakened 
the bonds of the family which provided the impetus to reform. 

In 1917, at a time when the industrial boom was leading to rapid 
urban growth and the attendant problems were exacerbated by the 
spread of socialist ideas and labour unrest, a Committee was estab¬ 
lished to 'enquire into educational inatters\ Social unrest, according 
to the Committee, was due to the gradual abandonment of the 
‘noble moral customs (fiimpuu-biioku) traditional to our couI^lIy^ 
These noble moral customs were enumerated as follows: ^to observe 
propriety and decorum and so maintan due order in the relation of 
superior and inferior, to value loyalty* fdiaJ piety and constancy; to 
be upright and frugal, forthright and fearless in personal conduct; 
in relations between rich and poor to use benevoknee and mutual 
trust, mutual undeistanding and mutual concession’. These were the 
virtues embedded in and preserved by the family system, and the 
break-up of the family was the cause of their abandonment. In 
Japan of 1917, ^the ways of honesty and trust are losing ground* and 
vanity and luxury are taking their plat^. The rich fall into extrav- 
agaucep the poor lack honesty, and the hairmoiriy of the classes of 
society is endangered.' This process of disintc^^on of the family 
was basieocd by the Civil Code which should be revised to give more 
power of control to the househead ov'er family meml^rs* and* 
possibly, by instituting a system of family ownership of property to 
enhance the functioning of the family as a provider of economic 
security for its members.^*^ 

After the Rice Riots had shown the extent to which the ^harmony 
of the classes of society' was endangered, an Emergency Legal Com¬ 
mission of Enquiry was established* in 1919* charged with recom¬ 
mending revisions of the Civil Code which would make It more in 
harmony with the noble moral- customs traditional to our country^. 
Despite its terms of reference, however, the Commission's recom-^ 
mendations, published in 1925 and 1927, represented a victory for the 
^raodemizers'. The powers of the househead were to be restricted, 
the inequalides of property division were to be lessened, parental 
control over marriage reduced and the independence of women to be 
somewhat enhanced. Except in imnor matters, however, these reconi'^ 
mendations were never put into effect, and the likelihood of their 
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implemcDtation decreased as the army gradually gained power in the 
thirties. The voices of the njfomiets were silenced as the emphasis on 
the noble moral customs traditional to a martial Japan increased.*®* 

This epoch came to an end in 1945, and the reformers emerged 
from retirement or a protective shell of conformity to find themselves 
supported, or rather pushed, by an Occupation bent on reforms far 
more swwping than any they had themselves contemplated. The 
Constitution of 1947 contained as one of its clauses the promise that 
the parts of the Civil Code relating to marriage and the family would 
be drastically altered 'from the standpoint oftndividual dignity and 
the essential equality of the sexes' (Article 24). 

The amendment of the Civil Code which followed was radical, 
(l^gal recognition of the 'house* ceased: so, automatically, did the 
^sition of househead and all the powers over family members 
which it entailed) Regbtiation is still by household unit, but^e 
family which is tbus given legal recognition is the small tiuc^r 
family of man, wife and unmarried childteiA Each marriage now 
constitutes a new family, which has a new page in the local register. 
With the exception of a provision that the records, utensils and 
^red objects connected with the worship of the ancestors shall pass 
intact to ‘whoever shall perforai the rites according to custom* and 
/a provision allowing a husband to take his wife’s sumamc on 
maniageVaimrsd not at establishing the ‘essential equality of the 
sexes’, but at wrmittidg the ensuring of the succession by ‘son-ui' 
law adoptiontraces of the continuing family and primogeniture 
succession have disappeared. Property inheritance is now based on 
equal division between children of both sexes with a reserved portion 
for a surviving spous^ The ‘essential equality of the sexes* is further 
established by^e removal of the fonner powers of the husband to 
n^trict his wife's exercise of property rights, by the provision that 
infidelity by the husband, not only by the wife, can be a ground for 
judicial divorcej and, as a uecessaiy consequence, the aboIitiOR of 
the categoiy of shashi —ille^tmate children of the h us^nd which the 
old Code required the wife to recognize as her own^usbands and 
wives now ‘co-operate toother' and determine their pl^ of residence 
by mutual consent, and in their exercise of parental rights are on a 
footing of quality) Parental rights are much circumscribed in the 
interests of‘indivi«a] digntty’/pareniaJ consent is no longer required 
for tnamage over the age of twenty, and below that age the consent 
of one parent will sufBce.^T 

it is norma] for changes in the law to lag behind changes in public 
opinion and to represent the moral standards of a former generation. 
In revolutionaty situations, like post-war Japan, it sometimes leaps 
far ahead. The word ‘ahead* implies the assumption that the new 
Civil Code represents a furthcT stage along the road of development 
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which Japanese family institutions were already travelling. Of that 
there can be little doubt; nor can it be doubted that the enactment of 
the new Code has had and will continue to have some effect in 
accelemting the mte of progress along that road. Western observers 
of General MacArthuCs activities frequently tended to scom the 
notion that fundamental changes in Japanese sodal institutions 
could be carried out by the decree of an occupying power. The 
somewhat over-sanguine tone of some official pronouncements on 
the achievements of the Occupation, and the impression often given 
by Occupation officials that they were engaged in some kind of 
competition to achieve the record for the number of villages democra¬ 
tized per week^ were perhaps same justification for seeptidsm. But 
the new family laws had eager protagonists among Japanese lawyers 
and leaders of public opinion, l^e new laws represented what many 
had, in fact, been advocating for decades. Some were so enthusiastic 
as to object, during the Diet discussions^, even to the vestigial traces 
of the old family system which still remain in the new Code. There 
seems, after a decade, little immediate likelihood that the laws will 
be substantially changed, and just as the old Code gave the full 
protective authority of the State to ceitain principles which were 
beginning to be challenged, so the new gives its authority to principles 
wUcb were stiH emergent. It can be expected to assist their emergence 
in society and^ in the limiting case^ to uphold them by legal sanctions 
when they meet with the stubborn resistance of the old. 


9 

Household Composition in Shitayama-cho 


H ow Ear docs the family in Shitayama-cho, today conform to 
the ideal "Japanese family system’ we have been describing? 
The fiist and most easily measurable aspect is family size and 
composition^ It will be remembered that Table 6 (p. 22) showed cer¬ 
tain ways in which Shitayama-cho was more "urbmi’ than the urban 
areas of Japan as a whole, in that it carried even further the urban 
trends towards a smaller average household size, a smaller propor¬ 
tion of three-geoemtion households, a smaller proportion of children, 
and a larger proportion of lodgers and employees unrelated to the 
families with which they were living. 

The detailed analysis of household composition in Table 15 and 
the summary comparative figures of Table 14 modify and expand 


Table M: Composition of Households, Shitayanw-cho (1951}, Five 
Horthem Pre/eclures and Six Large Cities (1920) 
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* Th^ figures were cakulaied by Tods Teiuo from a ■!% sampk ot the 
1920 Census dala {Kozoku Kooaei, 3rd ed. 1942, pp. 50« and 5L3}. The Five 
northetn prefectures arc ihe niraJ pfcrectures of Aonijori, Akita, Iwmte, Miyigi 
and Yaxnagata. The dties srt Tok^o, Yokohama, Nagoya. Kyoolo, Koobe and 
Oo&aluL 
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Tabie / 5 ; Household Composition in Shisoyoma-cho 
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these generaJi 2 atioa$. As the Jatter shows, the distribution of house¬ 
hold types in Shitayaiua-cho is not very difTerent from that yielded 
by the -1% sample survey of the six big industrial towns in 1920, 
but very different from that of the five rural prefectures of northem 
Japan at that date. 

The three-generation household "typical" of the old family systerD 
would never, of course, be universal in any population however 
closely the prescriptions of the Japanese family system were observed 
— the wastage of uormal mortality would see to that—but the figures 
for rural districts in 1920 (Table 14) give some idea of what the djstri* 
but ion of household types might be, allowing for a certain number of 
new branch families and for a certain number of normal stem families 
passing ihiough a temporary two-gcneratioti phase. 

Coitipamd with these figures, the ihrce-gcneration household in 
Shitayama-cho is very much under-represented. It constitutes less 
than 14% of the total ntimbcr of households, and more than half of 
these are cases of a single surviving parent living with a married son 
or daughter. 

In part this is to be accounted for. not in terms of a breakdown of 
the old family system p but as a ic$uk of the predominanoe of fiist- 
generation branch families. This does, in fact, immediately account 
for some 64% of the conjugal famiUes, the husband of which is a 
younger son. 

But it docs not account for the other 36%, the sixty married eldest 
sons who have no parent living with thein. In many cases, of course,^ 
their parents have already died. But there are other eldest sons who 
are living apart from still surviving parents. This departure from the 
prescriptions of the Japanese family system has two aspects, the first 
involving patterns of migration, the second new urban customs of 
neolocal marriage* 

voungeh son mioaation or eldest son migration? 

It was said in the previous chapter that the urban bbour force has 
been largely recruited from the younger sons of provincial, mainly 
peasant, families. This is easily substantiated in general terms by the 
fact that whereas of those men in Shitayama-cho who were bom in 
Tokyo and Yokohama4S% ate younger sons, of those bora elsewhere 
72% are younger sons: a very significant difference.^" But there are 
still the other 28% to be accounted for; of the migrants to Tokyo, 
fifty-ihrec are eldest sons, twenty-one of them the sons of farmers. 

Their presence can be accounted for by two hypotheses; one con¬ 
cerning the poorest and the other the richer strata of peasants. The 
poorer peasant families have* probably, provided the bulk of the in¬ 
dustrial labour force. Many famiUes have no more land than can be 
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easily tilled by one and his wife* The labour of the childTen is not 
required on the holding. The eldest son matures first,and it is natural 
that be should be the first to set off to seek his fortune. Later on, as 
the family's economic position improves, a younger son may be kept 
at home to help on the land and relieve the burden on his ageing 
parents. ® 

But the negative drive of poverty is not the only factor accounting 
for migration* Education also plays Us part, for migration from the 
countryside takes the form not only of an influx of unskilled labour 
from the poorest strata of peasant families, but ateo of students and 
the ^ucationally qualified from the middle and upper strata. 

It is generally said that a peasant family which can afford to educate 
some but not all of its sons concentrates on providing education for 
its younger sons. In order to improve their chances in seeking some 
other occupation in the towns. The eldest son docs not need education 
to the extent, for he has the prospect of a secure future in 
sucoee^ng to the family's land holding. Moreover, payment for his 
educarion is one way of giving the youngier son his branch family's 
share in the family property. 

In many cases, indeed, this is what happens, but although this 
arrangement best serves the ultimate purpose of securing smooth and 
orderly succession to the headship of the family by the eldest son, it 
con^cts with the general tendency to give precedence to the eldest 
son in all matlcis of daily life. He is eady given a sense of his own 
importance as heir designate; he has the use of the family bath before 
his brothers; he is given the most tasty part of the fish; he is generally 
indulged more than his younger brothers who grow up expecting to 
defer to his wishes; if money for education is scarce he would have a 
superior claim. Moreover, in his ultimate position as head of the 
family, his authority over his younger brothers would have somewhat 
less weight if they were better educated than he. 

Further, although money was of major importance for entry into 
universities, at the secondary level, entry into the middle school dc- 
^nded not only on the parents having the economic resources to nav 
fees Md forgo earnings, but also on the child’s success in a c^- 
petmve entrance exammation. Education is a generatiy valued sood 
in Ja]^e« rural socie^, and the compeUiLve dement in entry to the 
middle whMl ma^ it more so. A farmer whose eldest son achieved 
I" the middle school would probably And it difficult to refuse 

“r might not 

succeed m the examiaation when his turn came, ° 

reasons then, one might expect that it was not aJways the 
younger sons who wre singled out to receive higher education And 
djough among the small class of leisured laSlords in la^«e 
(b.fo„ .h, L.„a Refarn.) 
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catcd bouscheads, an eldest son from a moderately well-off farm 
family who had started on the educatioiml ladder at his local middle 
schooh gone on to imiversity and there acquired quail heat bus which 
could only be used in the towns would be likely to stay there. 

Some confirmation of these su^estbns that "migration by extreme 
poNi^rty* and "migratioti by education^ working against the prcssuics 
of inheritance patterns, are largely responsibLe for bringing eldest 
sons to the towns may be seen in the educational backgrounds of 
migrants in Shitayama-cho. Provincial bom eldest sons contain a 
higher proportion who iie«ived only an elementary education 
(52-8%) or who attended high schools, higher technical schools or 
universities (24-5%) than among the rest of the male population, 
(though the sample (53) is too small to draw any very precise con¬ 
clusions). 

Where an eldest son has migrated to the towns, ultimogeniture;, 
rather ihan primogeniture, would provide the most convenient 
arrangement of inheritance. But primogeniture still being the socially 
sanctioned custom, the eldest son who has settled in the city is faced 
with a difficult choice on the death of his parents. Should he, in order 
to fulfil his obligations as eldest son, return to his home, to a job for 
which he h by now physically ill-trained and often to a lowered 
standa^ of living, in many cases knowing that he will thereby be 
displacing a younger brother who is in effective and efficient control 
of affaiR? Or should he l^ore his abstract obligations to continue 
the family line, confirm his younger brother in the headship of the 
mam family, and relegate himself to the position of head of a 
su^rdinate branch fanaily? Several eldest sons of provincial families 
living in Shitayamacho had already had to face this choice and had 
decided t o stay. Ten with parents sdll living were asked what they in¬ 
tended to do and only one proclaimed his intention of returning to 
his parental home—and in his case his home was just within commut¬ 
ing distance of Tokyo. 

One reason, then, for the partial abandonment of the old family 
^lem can be clearly traced to the exigencies of the occupational 
changes and urban migration which industrialization has brought. 
But this is not the whole stoiy, 

neolck:al marriage 

There are other eldest sons in Shitayama-cho who were bom in 
Tokyo and whose parents are still living elsewhere in the city. Like¬ 
wise, one old couple in Shitayama-cho, now in their sixties, have four 
sons; the three eldest are married and living elsewhere in Tokyo; only 
the unmarried fourth son sdll lives at home. 

This trend towards the conjugal family, quite divorced from the 
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consequences of migratios, can be fairly readily explained. The 
imditlonal family structure, a$ we have seen, coaiained one potential 
source of friction and conflict in the relation between mother-in-law 
and daughter-in-law, with lesser tensions between wife and husband^s 
sisters. The early years of married life w-ere not expected to be bappy 
ones for the woman. Parents who were solicitous of their daughter's 
happiness tried to ensure that they married younger sons who woiUd 
be free from the responsibility of Living with parents. The ^mother- 
in-law^iaughter-indaw problem" b a common phrase^ although it was 
until recently simply considered a part of the natural order like earth¬ 
quakes, not as a ^problem* in the sense of something to be dealt with 
and solved. 

Despite this internal source of strain the family held together, 
since, normaHyp the eldest son was economically dependent on his 
father, and the system of famlLy production requiitd that the family 
bve together in order to be able to work togieiher smoothly under the 
direction of the family head. When, with the substitution of wage- 
employment for family production, the one compelling raison d'Sire 
for the l^gc family disappears, this centre of internal stress is likely 
to burst it asunder. 

Some indication of the change in what is regarded as normal prac¬ 
tice may be gained from the answers to certain interview questions in 
Shitayama-cho. One sample of a hundred were asked the following 
set of questions. The number giving the various replies is shown m 
brackets. 

t, Whai rki you think of this sort of situation? An eldest son is married 
and living with Ms parents. His wife and his mother don^t get on 
together and his mother asks him to divorce his wife. But be ts fond 
of his wife. What do you thmk the son should do? Do you think be 
should divorce his wife? 


Yes {10) Don^t know (IS) 
INo (73> | 


la. Bui sui^iDg that they were both stroag personaliiks and neither of 
them would give an inch so that Itvfag together became impossible 
and the son was faced with the choice of either divoicing his wife or 
leaving home and breaking completely with his patents. What do vou 
think be should do then? . ^ 


Divoree her (15) 
Leave home (60) 


2. This is a similar sort of Ritnatinfv _ _i _a .. 



live somewhere eUc, even if it does mean living in But 
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his parents are against it because Uiey don^t like lo be left by them- 
selves. Wbat should the son dot 

Mofve Out (52) Don^l Know (S) 

I 1^ on 1W1 

Tsl. Bui supposing his wife finds life so unbearabk thai she says that if 
he VfOn't move out she will leave him. What do you think Ik should 
do then? 

Move out (IS) Don't Know (3) 

Let ber go (19) 

The iraditioDalist views—those which in each case give absolute 
precedence to the parent-child bond over the husband-wife bond— 
aieintheminonty.i® But they were often given with great confidence. 
'The parents are the supreme consideration^' said one woman, ^and 
the daughter-in-law should do evetything she can to co-operate with 
them. She should look after the parents with meticulous care^ It's 
not a bad idea for the son to quarrel occasionally with his wife in 
front of his parents, either^ (i.e. to pacify his parents by making a 
show of disciplining his wife). Another said^ in answer to Question 
2: The son should send her away. It‘s not as tf she was the main 
support of the household or anything. The has no right to 
behave so selfishly/ 

Emphasis ou the selfishness of the young wife in demanding that 
her husband take her out of his parents^ home was common in such 
replies. Tf she is so lacking in patient endurance, then she would be 
no good to him anyway/ Some saw it as a test of moral upnghtness 
for the husband; ‘A man should have the strength of mind not to give 
way to his wife's demands.' It is typical^ too, of the background to 
such attitudes that some viewed the question not simp^ as a matter 
affecting the individual marriage p^ners^ but as—primarily even — 
a matter between the two families concerned. The patents 

should be called on to help discipline their recalcitrant daughter, said 
one man, and one woman in her thirties^ who related her answer to 
her own situation;, said^ ^In my case, my own parents would not 
allow me to be divorced'; in the situation described in the first 
question because it would be an insult to her family if she were sent 
home as unworthy* and in the second bemuse the daughter's irre¬ 
sponsibility in walking out instead of bearing her troubles with 
adequate meekness would redound to her own family^s disctedil. 

Op^sed to this there are three main views which make up the 
majority of the replies. In the first place there are those who consider 
that the happy large family is the ideal, but that if trouble arises to 
make this impossible, a man should slick to his wife. A modification 
of this view* and one which places even greater stmsa on the ideal of 
harmony in the joint household, is held by those (9%) who gave 
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mtertnedlatc replieSp that is, considertd that a sos should stick to his 
wife despite parental attempts to sepaiate theirii but, on the other 
hand, that a man should let his wife go rather than yield to her re¬ 
quests to him to leave his parents. Harmonious coexistence is the 
gratest good, and it should be the jKirson who, for selfish and personal 
motives^ destroys that harmony—in the first case the mother and in 
the second the wife—who should be made to suffer. 

The third view, expressed in some replies, is that it is always better 
to live apart in the place. 

There is little doubt that the majority opinion is Shitayama-cho, 
as lepresentcd by the last three views detailed above which all have 
in GOmmoD the belief that a man's relation with his wife is of more 
importance than his relation with his parents, is a view which, though 
coDtraty to the principles of the traditional family system, represents 
the majority opinion at least of Tokyo society. 

These questions, however, repireseiited situations of enforced 
choioCp where the stresses of the traditionai family stmetnte have 
broken through to the surface. In the course of a di0ercnt interview 
about children p seventy-seven parents of unmarried boys were asked, 
*Do you hope that when your (eldest) son gets married he will live with 
you or live apart?' Only seventeen (22%) said that they hoped their 
son would live with them. A noticeably, but (with this smah sample) 
not quite sig^ificanlly,^^^ high proportion of these were women. Some 
of them remarked that the bonds between parent and child would 
grow weaker if they lived apart, one that otherwise it would be im¬ 
possible to train the young bride to be a good housewife^ and one 
complained that *you couldn't even gel to know your own grand¬ 
children properly' if your son lived elsewhere. The rest (apart from 
one *don't know*) said that it would be best, if economically possible, 
lo have separate households. ^Newly-married yoiingpters douH want 
to have old people around—I know from experience/ Tt only leads 
to unpleasantness and quarrels.* A sixth of this group, however, added 
the qualification that they hoped to live together again when their 
son was less newly-married and they themselves were no longer able 
to work. 

One mi^t have expected that of all instances of change in the 
family this was one most likely to give rise to conflict. The older 
generation w ould not only have their stronger attachment to tradition, 
but also strong emotional and economic motives for rcsistmg such a 
change. Yet wo find a widespread acceptance of the new paiterm 
among parents, at least as far as their replies to interview questions 
are concerned. One cannot too readily accept their replies as indi¬ 
cations of probable behaviour, but they can be considered as repre¬ 
senting the common norms of the society in the sense that they give 
the aoswer which they believe is expected in their society (rather than 
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It IS to be hoped, ihe feply which they believe h expected by the 
British organijtcr of the Inquiry)- That is to say, if they do tty to keep 
their sons at home after marriage^ they will not do so in the full 
confidence of having the whole weight of prevailing social custom on 
their side. 

Conflict does, of course, sometimes arise; one case was known in 
Shitayama-cho which ended in the divorce of the young couple, but 
genei^ observation would seem to (xinJinzi that it is not at all 
widespread. 

For this there are good reasons, for nowadays the motherrindaw 
too has grounds for wishing to live apart. The speed of modem 
changes has meant that her traditional supremacy her daughter 

in-law has been considerably undenniaed. The young bride in the 
traditionally-oriented society of a hundred, or even fifty, years ago, 
accepted her mother-in-law's advice concerning the care and weaning 
of her children as the accumulated wisdom of the centuries, observed 
the superstitions she was taught and was generally prepared to grant 
that the mother-in-law alway's knew best. But in modem Japan new 
authorities have arisen to chahengie tradition. The $chooI and the 
woman's magazine teach new methods of hygiene, a new ^nutri tional* 
way of looking at food, new theories about the appropriate time 
and ways of weaning children, new ideas about the arrangement of 
kitchens. These all have the backing of the authority of science, and 
in the acceptance of that authority is implied the assumption that the 
newer a theory is the more likely it is to be right, in contrast to the 
old view that tradition alone is an adequate guaiaiitce of truth* 

The young daughter-in-iaw, with her more recent schooling, is 
more upto-date, more converted to the progressive attitude than her 
molher-in-law. The latter, in Tokyo commonly a country-bom and 
country^ducated woman who came to Tokyo soon after marriage, is 
often completely disorientated. The rapid changes in society in her 
lifetime, the backing given to the new ideas by the school which as 
an organ of ‘the authoriti«’ commands her respect; all these things 
have destroyed her confidence in traditional ways before she has 
acquired knowledge of the new. One mother-in-law, in answering the 
questions about progress meniioned earher, said that she thought 
things had got graduktiy more difficult for the housewife since she 
*no longer just has to go on doing the same cooking and cleaning; she 
has got to find out new things about clothes and about the new edu¬ 
cation. She's got to use her spare lime to read the newspapers and 
magazines in order to keep up with the young ones,' 

To a certain extent, then, the nature of the ‘mother-in-Iaw-daughter- 
in-law problem" has changed, tt stiU does arise in its traditional form, 
and readers' advice columns in women^s magazines are often de¬ 
voted to it. But the reply by a member of the Tokyo Family Tribunal 

C.L-J.—K 
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to the complaint of one woman about the unbearable tyranny of her 
mother-in-law is an interesting indication of the turning of the tables. 
Today when the power of the daughter-in-law has become so strong 
and there arc many farnilies where the poor mother-in-law can hardly 
hold up her head, houses like yours which still exhibit the old 
traditional pattern really present a problem.’"^ In July 1951, the 
Japanese Broadcasting Corporation devoted hs ‘What the man in the 
street thinks' programme to ‘The Mothcr-in-law-daugbter-in-Iaw 
Problem’. A majority of the passers-by who were stopped and asked 
to ^ve their opinion suggested that the daughtcr-in-law should be 
more tolerant and understanding, should realize her debt of gratitude 
to her mother-in-law and so on. The general assumption was that it 
was aggressiveness on the part of the daughter-in-law which was 
today at the root of the problem. 

When this is the generally accepted appraisal of the situation, pro¬ 
spective mother>in-law may well have second thoughts about the 
desirability of living with married children, and be only too willing to 
allow them to set up separate households. 

A further relevant factor is the fact that the generation getting 
married in Tokyo today is competed largely of the sons and daughters 
of migrants from rural areas. More than three-quarters of women in 
Tokyo between the ages of 45 and 54 today are provincial bom, and 
so are their husbands. Most of them migrated in their twenties and 
established a new branch family in Tokyo. They are not mothers, 
therefore, who are just emerging from the dominance of their own 
mother-in-law in a family with a long tradition which always has ex¬ 
pected its brides to be brought into the family. Here is a typical case 
where the disoontmmty inherent in the establishment of branch 
families can assist the transition from the old to the new. 


CARE OF THE AGED 

Living with one's married eldest son in the traditional family, (or 
rather, keeping one’s son at home after marriage) was not simply a 
matter of emotional attachment, nor of convenience of domestic 
economic production. It was also the automatic means of providing 
for old age. The approach of old age meant simply that one ceased, 
[xr^ps graduaUy and imperceptibly, to be a producing member of 
the family group, but continued to have undiminished—and even en¬ 
hanced—rights as a consuming member. This change might take 
place before actual physical incapacitation. If the family was prosper¬ 
ing and the heir was mature and reliable, the parenu would fomSlv 
relinquish the headship of the family to the son and look forward to 
r^H-mkyo-^y retirement-with diminished tasks and responsi- 
bihty, but enhanced prestige m the local community and more Idsure 
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for amusement^ for playing with grandchildFen, and for $ociat 
activily. 

This automatic form of provision for the aged undergoes a con¬ 
siderable change as the new patterns of neolot^L marriage develop. 
The desire for the security which it ^ves was doubtless prominent 
among the motives of those parents in Shltayama-cho who hoped that 
their eldest son would live with them after marriage* and It will be re¬ 
membered that a fair proportion of those who hoped their son would 
be able to have a separate household ^at first’, also added that they 
hoped to live with him agmn later on* when they were too old to 
work. This, indeed^ is one form of adjustment within the traditional 
pattern. Another is to maintain separate households* but to depend 
on financial support from the eldest son. 

A slightly more radical adjustment, and one which follows to its 
logical conclusion the equal inheritance provisions of the new Civil 
Code* is to depend not simply on the eldest son but on all children 
equally. The clearest rejection of tradition is made by those who look 
to their own efforts, or to the State* to provide for their old age. 

Tabic 16 below* may give some impression of the relative attractive- 

Table 16: Prospeathe Provision for Old Age by Parents in 
Shitayamacko 


Rrpty Number C%) 

Rely on eldest son 35 (50) 

Intend to be aa independent as possible, but if necessary will rely on 
ddest son L4 (20) 

Rely an all tbe children ooUecuvdy 2 (3) 

Intend lo be as independent as possible, but if neossaiy wiU reJy an 
all rhjidreii c^Ikctiicly 4 f(S) 

Rely on child other than eldest son ] (1) 

Intend to pul some savings by for old a|^ 1 0> 

No intention of ever being burden on cnildrcn 1 (1l» 

Don't krtow, depends on dreumstanoes, tmet think of it 6 (9) 


Total 70 (100) 


ness of these various prospects to parents in Shitayama-cho. Seventy 
parents of boys wore asked *Which of your children do you expect to 
depend on in your old ageT The form of the question itseLf ^ve the 
respondcut a strong push towards the traditional pattern, and it is 
perhaps a further convincmg proof of changing ide^ t hat only a half 
simply answered ^eldest son\ 

It is impossible to say whether the replies which spoke of depending 
on dl children cqudly are the result of a gradual change in family 
institutions, or of the acceptance, and logidJ extension, of the new 
Civil Code's prescription of equal inheritance by all children inespec- 
tive of sex. It has, how ever, long been commoit for widows to tour the 
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of their chiJdrea, staying a month or two in each. One woman 
specihed that this was her intention—*to stay with each of them in 
turn, taking a hand in looking after the grandchildren—if you settle 
with one child it leads to ail sorts of coiDpLicatiDns\ Often married 
daughters are not only included in the tour but occupy the major 
place in it—for reasons which wiU be considered later. 

It may be expected that this way of spending old age or widow¬ 
hood will become even more prevalent as the provisions of the new 
Civil Code gradually assert their inhuence and equal inheritance^ im¬ 
plying a right to call on aU one^s children for help in old age» replaces 
primogeniture with its redprocaJ right to depend on the eldest son. 
There are strong obstacles to the adoption of equal inheritance in 
rural areas where the duty of maintaining holdings intact through the 
generations has strong traditional as well as economic supports and 
where strict enforcement of equal inheritance would in fact lead to all 
the didiculties which Le Play deplored in the working of the Napole¬ 
onic Code in nineteenth-centuiy France—in a form much aggravated 
by the already tiny average size of holdings. But except in the case of 
owners of retail or craft businesses^ in which there is an occupation, 
property and a family tradition to inherit Jn the tovms the obstacles to 
equal division of properly arc not vciy great. As oompred with farm 
families, moreover, the Tokyo eldest son does not receive such con¬ 
sistently preferential treatment and he is not so consciously groomed 
for his future position as head of the fa mil y. 

As we not^ above^ there are good reasons for thinking that 
daughters are in future likely to play a bigger part than sons in looking 
after parents. We have mention^ the woman in Shitayama-cho whose 
three eldest sons had all married and left her. She complained bitterly 
to the interviewer and remarked that her hopes now rested on her 
daughter who she thou^t would probably give her a home. 

For her this was obviously a second-best, but it is, in fact, becoming 
a widespread custom. Of those forty-three families in Shitayama^:bo 
in which parents are living with married chDdren, thirty-four, as 
Table 15 shows, do conform to the patterns of the Tamily system'. 
That is to say, the married child is either a son (in twenty-seven cases) 
or, in the other seven, an inheriting daughter who has taken an 
adopted husband-a husband who takes his wife^s surname and 
succeeds his father-in-law (rather than his own father) as head of his 
wtfe^s family. The remaining fifth of ihe^ families, however, do not 
conform to these pattems at all. Although Iri form the daughter ha-s . 
married out of her family into her husband's, the young couple live 
with her, and not with her husband's, paients- 

There are several reasons for expecting this to become gradually 
more common nowadays when the chief reasons for parents to live 
with their married children is to solve the young couple’s housing 
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problem or to make some provision for th^ parents^ old age, rather 
than simply because "it Is the proper thing to do\ Firstly, in joint 
households it i$ the women who are most in contact with each other 
and friction is much less likely if they are mother and daughter than 
if they are mother and daughter-indaw. Secondly, women generally 
lead more famity-oentred lives than men and their bonds of attach¬ 
ment to their parental family at the time of marriage tend to bo 
stronger than in the case of men. Thirdly, the new-comer into the on- 
going family circle is the man, rather than the woman, and, par¬ 
ticularly in Japan where the tradition of male dominance compensates 
for the subordinate status of the newcomer, he is belter able than the 
woman to adapt to his new environment other than on a basis of com¬ 
plete but unwilling submission. The ^mother-in-law problem^ in the 
Engbsh sense—as a problem for the husband—may eventually bccotnc 
a Japanese music-hall joke too» as matrilocal or neolccal patterns of 
marriage spread, but as long as the traditional dominance of the male 
is upheld^ it is likely to be less serious. 

However, to return to Table 16, there were a large number (37%) 
who (again, remember, despite the form of the question) would pre¬ 
fer not to be dependent on their children at all. Some of them ex¬ 
pressed a strong detennmation always to provide for themselves, 
though the majority recognized that this mi^t be impossible and saw 
reluctant dependence on their children as the inevitable result. 
Whence derives this reluctance? Why do some people no longer 
believe that they have a natural right to depend on iheir children? 

One reason is undoubtedly the separation of households. There is 
no longer a gradual transformation of the aged Into non-producing 
but stiU consuming members of the on-going family group. Instead, 
some overt action initiating a relation of dependence—going to live 
with a son or receiving money gifts—becomes necessary. Another is 
that the transitiissLOn to the son of a family craft , land or business was a 
simple justification of the parents*^ assertion of their right to support 
which no longer exists for most wage-earning urban families. Another 
that crowded living conditions in the towns oflen make Impossible 
the allocation of separate and arohitccturaily somewhat isolated 
rooms to the older married couple, as is a common rural custom, so 
that the actual extent to which joint families are liable to cause 
friction may be greater. The decline in the explicit teaching of the 
Confucian ideology which laid so much stress on filial piety and on 
caring foraged parents as its chief expression^ the influence of Western 
individualism with its general emphasis on the Individual pursuit of 
happiness rather than on the fulfilment of duty to the family; all of 
these factors may be expected to have played their part. 

The logical consequences of a reluctance to depend on children and 
of the practical impossibility of conUnuous self-support, are the 
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alternatives of private savings or State assistance, which^ the table 
suggests^ play only a very small part in the$che^nc of things for parents 
in Shitayama-cho. Only one man (a 35-year-old departmenta] chief 
in a factory) mentioned savings and none the prospects of pensions, 
insurance annuities or State aid. Individual savin^»although far from 
negligible (see the family budgets of Appendix 11)^ are intended to 
meet short-nm emergencies; few Japanese, except possibly in the 
upper-middle classes, expect to save enough to secure them a com¬ 
fortable retirement. 

It is hardly surprising that State aid does not loom very large in the 
Shitayama-cho consciousness since existing provisions are hardly 
adetjuate. Apart from the schemes for outdoor relief which were 
mentioned in an earlier chapter, there were four municipdly operated 
homes for the aged in Tokyo in 195 L Vastly overcrowded as they 
were, they still accoromodated only one in every 350 of the Tokyo 
population aged over 60. 

One may sum up these changes as follows. The traditional methods 
by which the family cares for the aged are being altered by new pat¬ 
terns of economic activity and inbentance and by new views of the 
relative importance of marital and parental relations. Other methods 
are developing by which the family fulfils the same Function, but 
these^ by their very nature^ are bound to be le$$ certain and less 
effective in their operation. The number who are forced to look out^ 
side the family for help is growing without, as yet, any adequate 
growth in public provision to meet their needs* 

It is not surprising that this is one of the most discussed of con¬ 
temporary family problems. The author of a recent collection of essays 
on various asp^ts of the family called her book, signilicantLy enoughs 
* Children JfTrtf Do Not Look After Their Parents "Newspaper 
articles frequently refer to the problem, usually attributing it either to 
'democracy* or, more specifkaUy, to "the new Civil Code which pre¬ 
scribes equal inheritance so that the lesponsibility for looking after 
parents rests squarely on no-one in particulari.^^^ The family Tri¬ 
bunals wiD hear app^s for maintenance by abandoned parents and 
on effect conciliation and order money payments (which cannot, 
however, be enforced unless the case is sut^quently taken to the 
ordinary courts). But the number of such appeals is smalL^^* The 
sense of a legal right to maintenanoe which it b not unnatural to insist 
on irrespective of the presence or absence of affection or gratitude on 
the part of the child, oral least the willingness to assert such a right 
would not seem to be widrapr^d. Only the cxtreiruUes of want are 
likely to drive parents to the courts and thus publicize to the world 
their failure to raise up truly filial children. The distress and insecurity 
of the aged and the ageing, though like all the unfortunate effects of 
"democracy’ somewhat exaggerated in the public mind, are more 
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widespread than figures for appeals to the Family Tribunals would 
suggest. 


COLLATERALS AND LODGERS 

Before leaving consideration of Table I5» two more points may be 
briefly noted. Firstly^ that collateral relatives ouioumber lodgers. 
Table 7 shows that this is much more noticeably the case in Tokyo as 
a whole than in Shitayama-cbo. One conclusion which can be dmwn 
from this is that individuals coming from the provinces to Tokyo for 
work or study are more likely to seek lodgings with relatives, how¬ 
ever distant, than with strangers on an impersonal contractual basis 
—a further aspect of the general tendency to confine social relations 
as far as possible to family or pseudo-family relations. 

Secondly, there is a slight tendency (not significant with this sample 
tizx) for collateral relatives to be found more fret^ucntly in the three^ 
generation families than in the small conjugal families.^This may 
have something to do with house size^ but it may also be the outcome 
of dificrences in the structure of family relations. 

One would expect the affectual bonds between members of the 
small conjug;aI family to be stronger than those between members of 
the three-generation families; both because it is smaller in size so that 
interaction is concentrated wi thin a smaller number of people, and 
because within It the relations most prone to produce strong affectual 
links (husband-wife, parent-child) predominate. The child has only 
its own mother to look to for love and attention, not additional 
grandmothers and aunts; the wife is used to having only her husband 
to get along with^ not his brothers and his father as well In the three- 
generation family with its more varied relationships^ one would expect 
a newcomer from outside to be more easily absorbed and to be less 
likely to be felt as an intruder than in the smallerp more ti^tly knit 
and more emotionally integrated conjugal family groups 
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I N the Last chapter changes in family relationships were studied 
as they manifest themselves in household composition. This will 
be concerned with questions of authority within the family, with 
some of the ideological concomitants of the traditional family 
patterns—such as the symbols of family unity and continuity, and 
the mer^g of individual interests and responsibilities in group 
interests and responsibilities—and also with the related topic of 
relationships within the framework of the wider kin group, the 
ihozoku. 


AUTHORITY XN THE FAMILY 

In the traditional family the househead’^* directed both the 
economic and social activities of all the family members, and also 
had ultimate control over the distribution of the family income in 
consumption as between family members. It was suggested earlier 
that the removal of the family’s productive functions an^ the earning 
by subordinate family members of independent incomes might tend 
to diminish the authority of parents or househead and lead to an 
increased exercise of individual choice and individual responsibility. 
The relative fall in middle^lass incomes since the war may be 
expwted to have much accelerated this process in middleilass 
f amil ies. Daughters and even, sometimes, wives now go out to work 
whereas fortnerly they would have been wholly dependent on the 
househead $ income. Sons who might formerly have been educated 
at their father’s expense now work their way throu^ college.’" 
Moreover, in the particular case of daughters, not only economic 
pressures but also the sweeping changes of ideas since the war have 
had their effect. The principal of a former Girls’ High School (now 
co^ucational) in one of the best residential districts of Tokyo 
remarked that before the war any girl who worked after leaving 
school would have been practically ostracized at class leiinioiis Now 
howwer rich the family, a girl who does not ‘get out and see the 
world’ feels very small among her more sophisticated ex^:lass-^lates 
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But does a certain amount of economic independence in fact 
increase the range of individual choics and weaken family control? 
Table 17 may give some answer. It shows what housewives in fifty- 
nine households said happened to the wages of working children ^ 


Table 17: What happens $a Yanr ChUdren's 


Jtepljf 

Number of 

CMfd coficcrtied is 

haasehoMi* 

Son 

Das^hler 

Chau gi%’C3 aiDtJ3£T whole wages and 




receives podtet money for specific 

13 

10 


purposes 

Child gives mother whole wages and 

5 

leceivB a lump sum as pocket moficy 

11 

9 

2 

Child gives mother a fixed sum for its 




keep and retains the rest 
■|t b cntiicly up to* the chilil 

22 

15 

10 

5 

2 

3 

Money saved for child's rutunr benefit 

3 

1 

2 

. Mot reported 

5 

3 

2 

Total 

5& j 

40 

24 


* Cms$-toEals do not add since some housebolds contained both a worluDg son 
and daughter. 


Obviously the pracUoe most in confoitnity with the traditional 
family structure is the first* wherein control over the chiJd^s actmties 
IS at a maximum. In total effect there is little difference between 
answers two and three, but stiU symbolically the parents" right to 
control the whole income of the child is recognized in the second 
but abandoned in the third. As will be seen there is no noticeable 
tendency for sorxs to have more freedom to dispose of their income 
than girls (a contrast, as w'e shall find* with the findings concerning 
choice of mate). 

In the pre^ous chapter doubts were implied whether the small 
number of three-generation households in Shitayama-cho could be 
considered as strongholds of the traditional family ideals* or whe ther 
they wm merely the restUl of necessity* of the economic difficulty 
of maintaining separate households as the individuals concerned 
would have preferred. Some informatJon gained concerning the 
control of expenditure in these families can help to throw light on this 
question. In those households where the parents are no longer 
working and have no indepemdent income of their own, the son’s 
wife often* though not invariably* keep the purse and controls the 
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family expenditure. In one case at least the son spoke of occasionally 
giving his parents "pocket money\ In the other families, in which the 
older parents were still active and had no sense of dependence on 
their children ^ a variety of patterns was found. At one end of the 
scale were three families in which, ihough living together, the two 
nuclear famihes maintained separate households as far as money 
mattCfS were concerned and even cooked separately. At the other 
end of the scale w^ one household in which the son gave the whole 
of his wages to his mother. Clothes for his children and for his wife, 
school expenses, sweets, cigarettes and cinemas were ah paid for by 
the mother. Most of the fifteen famihes concerned were some way 
between these two extremes. In one the young married couple always 
kept 2,000j'cw (about one seventh) of the husband's wages for their 
own "pocket moneyV out of which the wife bought her own clothing, 
but in this household the mother-in-law paid for, and herself 
bought, the clothing for her grandchildTen. It was indeed noticeable 
that the mother-in-law provided the money for clothing for the son^s 
children (in five cases) more frequently than for the son^s wife (in 
only two of these five cases), an indication, perhaps, of a feeling 
that the children bom in the if are more fully members of it than 
women brought in by marriage, or^ alternatively, the relevant dis¬ 
tinction may be that clothes for the children are a necessity and are 
therefore provided in the same way as other neo^ities—by the 
mother-in-law—whereas clothes for the wife are in the nature of 
indulgences which come best from her husband. 

There is, then, no unifoTinity of behaviour in these respects, but 
even in those households which by virtue of their composition might 
be expected to conform to the tradidoiia] type, the traditional sub- 
imssion by the married son and his wife to the direction of the parents 
in matters of consumption is found in only a small number of cases. 

One crucial area in which it is generally admitted that customs are 
changing is parental control over marriage. In one interview parents 
were asked what they intended to do about their own childTen's 
maTriage. and their replies, roughly classified, are tabled below 
(Table 18). They sug^t that family control over marriage is no 
longer considered desirable even by the majority of parents, or at 
least, if they do consider tt desirable they hesitate to say so. 

Traditionally, In the small closed local coinmuni^, all marriagies 
into and out of the family were important to the family as such and 
hence required the househead's controi, for a number of reasons. 
The following are suggested by Dr. Kawashima:^^-^ 

L TTte uetd to affinn the family^s petition in the status hJeruichy by an 
allianre with a family of appropriate status. 

Z The affinal links formed between the two tamilks were new channels 
for the manipulation of the family^s social and political infiuenre in 
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the conunimity. (e.g, *Haw many voieg wquld the girl's family be 
good for if I stood for village headmanTj 
3. The aifinat linJcs rojiDcd between the two families can have economio 
iitiportajKC—giving and rtociving help in emergencies, and so on. 


Table 13: When the Time comes for Your Son {Daughter) io get 
Married, who do You rkink should decide tvham He {She) 2 %farriesF 
Yoursehes? Or fte Himself {she Herself)?* 



Chttd concerned h 

Son 


P^rcnlg should take the miliati\% and look for a 

marrtagr partner 

The child mould be left to find its own pailzKr, but 
parents should exefcbe a power of veto 

The child ghould be left to find hs own partner and, 
thcuejh Ibc parents may give strong advke, they 
should exercise no ultlmte veto power 

The initiative should be taken by either as opportunity 
occurs 
£>an‘t know 

S 

24 

32 

3 

5 

n 

f 

23 

4 

5 

II 

Totals 

12 

|i 

72 ' 


* Tha question was ciabofaled wtOi the follow^jp probcK 'Bui suppose he 
doesn^L late ihc girt you choose?' or ‘But suppotse you don^l like the gid he 
chooses?* 


In addition, for the inarriage of an eldest son family control was 
of particular importance in so far as the bride who was to be brought 
into the family was destined eventually to take control over its 
domestic affaits, and her quality mig^t thus have a considemble effect 
on the family's forttiriK, Moreover, when the parents eventually 
went into retirement and the headship of the household passed to 
the eldest son, they would, to a certain extent, be dependent on the 
goodwill of the daughter-in-law for a comfortable old age. 

One or two parents who said that they expected to have a final 
say in their son's choice added as an cxplanatofy reason ‘he is, after 
all, the atciori, the *‘suocessor" \ and one woman, widowed owner 
of a retail shop, quite explicitly drew a distinction between her eldest 
son whose bride would be found by her, and her youngest who oould 
marry whom he liked. 

But in urban areas status considerations (of the traditional local- 
community type) are of diminished importance, and the growing 
acceptance of ueolocal marriage reduces the msurance-for-old-age 
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motive for controlling the eldc&t son's marriage. And as for the 
Tamily* reasons, most Tamilies in Shitayama'Cho have no extensive 
family property, no family oocupation, no proud family tradition 
which mi^t be jeopardized by the incompetence or misbehaviour 
of a son's bride. '1 don't think that just because he is the eldest son, 
his parents should compel him to do anything.' ‘After all, it's his 
wife, not his Family’s wife/ There always was a tendency in the 
traditional family for the enforcement of hunily control to be some¬ 
what weakened by a contrary tendency for the mother to indulge 
every wish of her sons—the mcebauism whereby male dominance 
was perpetuated in Japanese society. A son's dc»ie to marry a girl 
with whom he bad fallen in love was sometimes given covert support 
by the mother against the father. This t raditional indulgence, working 
from inside, as it were, combines with new individualistic ideas and 
new views of the nature of marriage to reduce family control. One 
woman in Shitayama'Cho, the wife of a small home-manufacturer 
whose unmarried son is also in the business (one of those cases 
where one might have expected family control to be enforced) said 
that she would not interfere with her son's marriage — *E‘ve always 
brought up my boys to have their own way.’ 

Not so her girls. Induigence has never b^n a marked characteris¬ 
tic of the upbringing of daughters in the Japanese family. They have 
been trained to a subordinate and submissive role, and it has been 
part of their education not only not to express, but not even to become 
conscious of potentially disruptive personal desires. It is partly a 
feOcction of tUs that parents of daughters tended to want to exercise 
control over their marriage more often than the parents of sons. The 
reasons given were often related to the stereotyp^ feminine person¬ 
ality of traditional Japanese culture^ girls have no power of judge¬ 
ment, they ate ‘negative’, shy, 'unlike men in that they arc incapable 
of saying frankly what they think and doing what they want to do’. 
The follow-up question 'But suppose she didn’t like the person you 
had chosen?’ was greeted with derision by one mother—‘What, 
our Suzukoi’ Another recurring reason was that marriage is a far 
more serious matter for women ihan for men and should be for that 
reason even more carefully deUbeiated over by her parents, parti¬ 
cularly since girls normally marry younger than boys. All these 
reasons implied that parental supervision was an expression of solici¬ 
tude for the daughter’s happiness. None suggested that it was 
necessary to prevent the daughter from making an unworthy match 
which might redound to the discredit of the famUy, or from choosing 
so badly as to bring on herself and her family the shame of being 
'sent home’. 

Tlwoughout the struggles in the legal-reform committees of the 
last half century between the upholders of the traditional ‘family 
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system* and the reformers, one central point of conflict has been the 
relative weight to be given to the powers defined as *househcad‘s 
right^ (kosh^en) and ^parental right' (i^hinken). The reform proposals 
of 1925 rccomincaded the eKpaasion of the latter at the expense of 
the former in such matters as the power to determine the residence 
of children, to withhold permission to marry, and so on,^^* This 
was considered a victory for the reformers in their effort to extend 
the freedom of individual ^ for^ underlying the debate was the assump¬ 
tion, made by both sides, that where there was in fact conflict between 
the parent and the househead (as could happen, say, concerning the 
grandchild of the houschcad) the hotisehcad would be more likely 
to exert his authority in the interests of *thc family* as a corporate 
continuing entity, whereas the parent would be more likely to con¬ 
sider the welfare of the individual child. The reformers thought the 
latter desirable; the traditionalists valued subordination of the in¬ 
dividual to family ends as a positive good in itself. It is this dichot¬ 
omy which is exempMed in the change from traditional types and 
motives of control over children's marriages to those of the present 
day. Many parents still wish to control the marriage of their children 
to some extents but they think of this control as necessary for the 
child's own good^ not for the good of *the family*. 

THE FAMILY JDEOLOGY: SYMBOLS OF CONTINUITY 

A concern with the honour or the intersts of *the family"—not 
the immediate household group, but the transcending entity including 
ancestors and descendants well—is most likely to be preserved 
when there is some continuity of occupation through the generations. 
Thus, when a widow who ran a sakS shop in Shitayama-cbo began 
having an illicit affair with a shop assistant her elder brother arrived 
from the main family shop in the country to sit in judgement on her 
conduct which was deplored as "dirtying ihe shop-sign*^ Simple 
continuity of residence may have the same effect. Thus, until some 
yearn ago one of the largest houses in the ward was occupied by a 
wealthy wholesaler who had always taken the prominent part appro- 
priate to his relative wealth, in ward subscription lists. He had, 
howeveTj gone to live in the country and his house was occupied by 
a nephew. The nephew was not panicularly rich; nevertheless he 
considered it Ms duly to maintain the family*$ traditional place on 
the subscription lists, H was not ^individual that he was contribut¬ 
ing, hut ^ representative of *the K famiiy"- 

But where sons follow different occupations from their fathers 
and go to live elsewhere on marriage, such consciousness of family 
tends to be attenuated. This was clear in replies to questions relating 
to the kafuii —the ways of the family—which, traditionally handed 
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on in the patrilineal line, is one of the symbols which help to keep 
alive a sense of family continuity. Properly, the young bride should 
adapt to the ways of her husband’s family, but, since these matters 
belong primarily to the domestic sphere, there is evciy reason to 
expect this to cease to be so when the young couple live apart, from 
the husband's parents. 

When housewives were asked whether, in preparing ihe foods and 
decorations for the annual festivals, they followed their husband’s 
family’s customs or their own, 45% (of a total number of 202) said 
that they followed their husband's family customs. In some cases, 
the liaditioual training of the bride by the mother-in-law was re¬ 
placed by correspondence. One man in Shiiayama-cho who had 
recently had his drst child, was receiving frequent letters from his 
parents reminding him of the various rituals which should be gone 
through, the visits to the shrines, the special foods on the hundred- 
and-tenth day, how the baby should be dressed, who should be 
visited, and so on. It may be doubted very much whether all of these 
ninety-one housewives were really foUowing their husband's family 
customs in such a conscientious way. But at least they showed an 
awareness of what was the proper answer in terms of traditional 
family institutions, and gave it. In this they were urdike the 2B% 
(excluding the small number of wives with 'adopted husbands*} who 
said that they followed their own family customs. 

Others (19%) in their replies showed no notion that ties with the 
husband’s family were, or should be, more important. Their family 
customs were neither one thing nor the other, or a mixture of both 
the husband’s and the wife's family customs. One or two stressed 
not simply the equality of the patrilineal and matrilineal links, but 
also their unimportance. Th^ and their husbands, they said, were 
making a new kafuu together. Some young housewives were faintly 
amused and scornful of the idea that they should have a kafuuj 
a reaction which may be interpreted as a conscious rejection of the 
whole complex of family institutioos of which the kafiai is a symbol. 
It may, alternatively, be primarily self-deprecating the kafi^ like, 
indeed, most manifestations ofstrictfamilism, being for th(^ people 
associated with high social status which they were at pains to di^aim, 

(The remairung 10% is made up of 5 % who said that they learnt 
how to do things from nei^bouis and the rest not reported.) 

Another important symbol of the continuity of the family is the 
ancestors. Ancestor worship in Shiiayama-cho will be considered in 
more detail in a later chapter, but some general conclusions on its 
relation to family consciousness may be given here. In the first place, 
practicaUy every family in Shitayama-cho which had an oblimtion 
aocordmg to the traditional family patterns to look after the ancestral 
tablets of direct ascendants (i.e. all families except younger-son 
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blanch ramiiies) were in fact doing so. This is not surprising. How¬ 
ever attenuated consciousness of family tradition may be there is a 
difference between gradually ceasing to observe family customs and 
making an overt and unequivocal gesture of rejection by disposing 
of the ancestors" tablets. For some of them bombing In the war had 
made such a gesture unnecessary, but of these the greater number 
had since replaced the tablets and the Buddhist altar-shrine to house 
them. It would appear from questioning, how'cver, that not ail 
families observe the ancestral rites as punctiliously as tradition 
TCquireSp and in the observance of the rites there are a great many 
elements involved besides the nurturing of consciousness of family 
tradition. 

For instance^ many either hold, or have only incompletely rejected, 
conscious or half-oonsdous beliefs about the ma^cal productive or 
protective efficacy of ancestral rites. For many more, the cognitive 
accomjraniments of the ritual acts are almost exclusively centred on 
memories of recently deceased close relatives—children wives or 
brothers—as often as on direct ascendants, ancestors in the proper 
sense of the term. 

Others, however, when asked the mt^ing of their acts of wor¬ 
ship, will indeed talk of expressing gratitude to» or recalling their 
debt to, *lbe ancestors' collectively; those who have laid the founda- 
ijoas of the family's present livelihood; who are responsible for the 
physical existence of the present members of the family, who have 
built up its traditions and established it in the status which it enjoys 
in the local community and the world at large. Others spoke of their 
acts of worship as in some sense acts of selFdedication. The aware¬ 
ness of a debt to the ancestors cfystallLzes into a sense of duty to 
preserve the family's honour, status and material wealth for the sake 
of the descendants in order "not to let the ancestors down'. Some went 
on to tell the interviewci^ of the age of their family, of the fact that it 
had samurai status in the Tokugawa period, and of the stories they 
had been told in their ebUdhood of the deeds of individual ancestors. 

Generally speaking, however, it would seem that it is only families 
which have, in fact, a long, a romantic or an upper-class history, 
whose idea of the ancestors is given this degree of concrete embroid¬ 
ery. It would seem probable, ^though, without private access to the 
minds of others, such a statement is impossible to verify, that despite 
the replies given concerning the purpose and meaning of ancestor 
worship, for few was there any cognitive accompaniment to their 
daily ritual act which involved a notion of the ancestors; though it 
may be that in moments of stress, when they are required to make 
moral choices in which the interests or the honour of the family may 
be involved (and, indeed, all a man's acts can involve the honour of 
his family) the rites take on an added significance. In any casct a 
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large nuinbcr of indmdaaJs no longer perform these riles. One man 
who did not explained that he had been brought up to do so in his 
parental (peasant) home. Since he had come to Tokyo (into a new 
house, a new district, a new job, aU breaking continuity with the old) 
be had gradually become less punctilious and eventually given up 
altogether, Tife is too busy, nowadays, one can't spend all one^s time 
running round with offerings of rice and water for the ancestors." 

Besides these individual acts, with their possible but by no means 
inevitable relation to family symbolism, there are aUo certain coUec- 
tive rites connected with the ancestors. These, which are held on the 
anniversaries of the ancestors" death-days do, by the mere fact of 
assembly, foster a consciousness of membership of the existing family 
group, while the nature and occasion of the assembly should foster a 
consciousness of membership of the family as a corporate endly 
which transcends its individual members both in life-span and in 
importance. But these collective rites are no longer observed as 
punctiliously as in former times. With the exception of the general 
summer feast for all the ancestors, they are held only for individuals 
whose memories remain alive among family members and not for 
‘the ancestors’ in general. Celebrations extending up to the traditional 
limit of fifty years after death are rare. The individual ancestors so 
celebrated are, then, with their idiosyncratic and personal associa- 
lious, less effective as pure symbols of "the family'. 

The decline in the observance of these rite$, if it means nothing 
else, at least means a decrease in the number of occasions on which 
it is possible for the Lndividua] to be reminded of his duly towards the 
ancestors and to unbom generations, and to have tus cognitive 
notion of the "family’ as an entity transcending the generations 
reinforced, as it is also a reflection of the decreasing importance 
attached to such ideas. 


PERPETUATION 

This decreasing importance of the "trauscendental" concept of the 
family means also that the duty of perpetuating the family becomes 
of lesser importance. It has already been mentioned that this obli¬ 
gation was formerly more than a moral one- by the Civil Code of 
1398 it was reinforced by State legislation. As well as the permissive 
clauses making adoption and the "revival" of an extinct house pos¬ 
sible, the heir to an e.xisting house was forbidden to leave it for 
marriage or adoption. 

Traditionally^ the stress placed on perpetuating the family was 
reflected \a the fact that child-bearing was pre-eminently defiiied in 
term of providing an heir to continue the line. It was surprising to 
find how hitle this fibres in esplidt statemenu about the impor- 
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tacic^ of chiJd-bearing in Sbitayama-cbo. When a hundred pareiits 
of both sexes were asked: *Do you tbink childless couples are to be 
pitied? — Why?" the answers dwelt almost exclusively on the two 
factor$ of the value of children as supports in old age, and on the 
emotional satisfaction of bringing up children. Only one person said 
anything unprompted about continuing the family line, 

NeverthclesSp some provision for the continuation of the family 
is still generally made, A childless couple*^ will genemlly adopt an 
heir, and a couple with daughters but no sons will *adopt" a husband 
for a daughter, t,e. the man will marry into the "house" of, and take 
the surname of, the wife. The provision in the new Civil Code which 
permits a married couple to adopt the family surname of either party, 
though it might appear to carry equality of t he sexes to doctrinaiie 
limits unknown in the West, is, in fact, expressly designed to cover 
such cases. 

In the traditional family the adopted child was not merely the 
perpetuator of the family line* he was also the provider of support 
and emotional comfort for the parents in their old age. It is in the 
latter capacity rather than the former ifaat adopted children were 
notoriously a poor substitute for children of one"s own. iDespite 
lip-service to the Chinese notions of the importance of blood- 
relationships* and the consequent insistence that the adopted son 
should be a patrilineal kinsman, in acLual fact blood ties have not 
been considered an essential for formal perpetuation of the family 
It is, however* a ve^ different matter to be in one's old age dependent 
on someone who is fundamentally a stranger, A device frequent^ 
practised in chUdless families 1$ first of all to adopt a daughter. If 
she proves uncongenial she can be married off, and another attempt 
made; if she proves congenial then a husband can be adopted for her. 
There i$ not only the possibility of a second chance; there is also the 
consideration that for parents who look forward to living in a com¬ 
mon household with their adopted children in their old age, to have 
an affectionate relationship with the daughter is of even greater 
importance than an affectionate relationship with their son. 

The complications of lineage and afhna] relations which the prac¬ 
tice of adoption involves could be illustrated by many examples from 
Shitayama-cho. One will here suffice. (See Diagram 4,) 

C was the third son of the M family^ peasants not far From Tokyo- 
He came to Tokyo* married D and his surname remained M, 
Later, however* E, heir to the K, family, died. CD thereupon changed 
their name to K* and C became the heir to the K family. He retained 
the name K although his first wife D died and he remarried with 

F, Later both of his elder brothers, A and B, died, leaving no-one 
to succeed to the headship of hi$ parental family. His eldest son, 

G, then approximately 12 years old. was sent back to the farm, 

C.LJ.—L 
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changed his name back to M, and will succeed to the headship of 
the M family on the death of the parents. 

As perpetuation of the family becomes a decrcasingly important 
value, however, the willingness to take the complicated steps of 
adoption and name-change necessary to prevent families from dying 
out will also decrease. There were two cases in Shitayama-cho of 
families which were being allowed to die out. The first was that of 
the wife of a couple who had been unable to marry under the old 
Civil Code sirtce both were only ebildrcn and hence presumptive 
heiis of their families. As soon as the law permitted, in 1943, she 
took her husband's name. This left no present bearer of her family 
name and she apparently had no plans for reviving the family in 
future with one of her own children. In the other case, a couple had 
been rnarried eighteen years before on the understanding that the 
husband (family name A) was to take the wife's name (B). For a 
long time, however, the marriage was not legally registeied. In the 
interval the wife’s parents suffered financial misfortunes and it 
eventually appeared that the inheritance prospects were better for 
the couple as a third son of A, than as sole heritor of B. The husband, 
therefore, refused to take the wife’s name and the B family became 
extinct on the death of the wife’s parents. 

The former heads of these dead or d^ng families were respectively 
a doctor and a schoolmaster. For these families, ‘letting the family 
die out’ meant no more than that the family name was not handed 
on and their ancestral Ublets (if, as members of the more sceptical 
middle classes, they cared about such things) would be looked after 
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by someone not bearing their name and not Looking on them as 
dircnt ancestors. To a peasantp however, letting the family die out^ 
means something more; it means also that the ancestral land passes 
into other hands^ that the ancestral house is lived in by others and 
that the family not simply oeasc& to exist, but also loses the position 
in the local community which it has traditionally held. 

In the old family system the practice of son-jn*law adoption and 
mairilocal marriage always involved a certain conflict of struct mraJ 
principles; the principle of male dominance on the one hand^ and 
on the other of the inferiority of the non-blood-related stranger- 
member recruited into the clos^ society of the family group. In the 
last resort the principle of male dominance generally proved the 
weaker and such households were proverbially expected to be those 
in which*the wife was king"(ifl:^a-rfen^a).^^*ln one prominent Shitay- 
ama^ho household in which the wife^ as director of several com- 
pani^p appeared to eclipse her husband in economic and social 
activity, gossip bad it that the husband was an adopted son-in-law. 
This was not truCj but their relationship obviously fitted the siereo- 
type of the adopted son-in-law marriage. An old proverb says *do 
not go to be an adopted son-in-law while you still have three gw of 
rice bran to your name\^*^ 

The proportion of adopted son-in-law marriages was declining 
at least between 1920 and 1930J*^ Declining mortality^ particularly 
infant and child mortidiiy, was doubtless in part responsible in that 
it reduced the occasion for such adoptions. Increased opportunity 
for younger sons in industry may also have led to a reduction in the 
number of candidates for such marriages. The decline may also 
reflKt a decreasing emphasis on the duty of perpetuation of the 
family, leading to a reduction in the number of offers of such mar* 
riages. Probably the dominant factor;, however^ is the growing divorce 
of the family from economic productive activity. Son-in-bw adoption 
into a peasant family^ or an urban craft or commerdal family»meant 
that the adoptee was ofTcred a secure future as prospective head of 
the family business in return for his potential loss of male prestige. 
Adoption into a wage or salary worker's family offers no such 
prospects, and while male dominance, however attenuated, con* 
tinues lo be a feature of Japanese society, we may expect the practice 
of son-in-law adoption to decline pan passu with the increase in wage 
employment. More and more families will be nJlow^ed to die out, and 
fewer people will be much perturbed by the fact, 

THE WIPER KIN GROUP 

In discussing the kajim^ the ancestors and perpetuation of the 
family we have been chiefly concerned with the importance attached 
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to direct continuation of the main family line. Another important 
aspect of family continuity and inter-generation solidarity lies in the 
relatjonship between branch families and the main family. The typical 
fom of such relationships in the village has already been discussed. 
The grant of land and of a house to a younger son was considered a 
Tavour’ of the main family; it left the branch family in a posllion of 
economic dependence on the main family and as long as this economic 
dependence continued, even after the passage of many generations 
had made the actual lineage relations between the hca^ of the two 
branch families extremely remote, the relation of branch to main 
family continued to be explicitly recognized in deferential behaviour 
by members of branch to members of main family, by Labour service 
and reliance on the one hand, and by the assumption of authority 
and the acceptance of the duty of protection on the other. 

The fonn which these relations still taho in old-established com¬ 
mercial families is well illustrated by the following account by a 
resident of Shitayama-cho of the minor OosaJea zaibatsti family to 
which she belongs. 

There hasn^t been much change in my family since the war. The power 
of the main family is still absolute as far as the branch families are con¬ 
cerned. It is still the old sort of master-servant relationship. For instance 
in the main family, as soon as their elder brother becomes head of the 
family he is no longer ju$t "elder brother" to hts younger brothers and 
sisters, he becomes '^ihc master of the mam family', or just 'the master' or 
'the chief and they no longer feel at case with him. . .. The other day 
my nephew in the H family boished university. His (widowed) mother took 
him off 10 Oosaka to the main family to discuss his future^ There all ten 
branch families were gathered in family counciL They esnentuaily decided 
that he should go into the technical branch of one of the main family’s 
firms at Nagoya. None of the bnmeh families can do a thing without the 
main family’s pennission. If a son is ready to enter the unfversilyv the nmm 
family has to be Consulted about which university it should be. Univeisiiy 
fees are all paid for out of an education fund which aU the branch families 
contribme to* Nowadays the children of the employees of the family's 
firms can also get money from the fund as well as childien of the family. 
Of course, with mairiage it is even stricter. When one family arranged 
marriage and then asked for the main famfly's approval everything 
was fixed they didn't even gel a greeting telegram. And at New Year every¬ 
body, not only the branch families but the managers in the Tokyo offic^ 
too, is expected to go up to Oosuka to pay his respects to the main 
family. 

But families such as this in which the main family still retains its 
economic stranglehold are now a rarity. A study of the kinship 
ties of families in ShJtayama-cho (ties being defined by virtue of the 
recognition of another family as the main or the branch Family 
vis-d-vis onc"s ow n, by statements as to whether or not visiting look 
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placie between the two families and whether or not there had been 
economic assistance rendened or received) suggests, broadly, that as 
500a as the economic implications of the traditional niain-branch 
family relations cease to hold good, main and bmneh status are 
mtihially recognized and visiting is continued only so long as there 
are personal affective links between members of the two families, 
and the implications of super- and sub-ordination in the traditional 
main-branch family relatronship tend from the very beginning to 
be very much modified. The stress is now on persond links whereas 
it was fonnerly essentially a question of relations between family 
units. (There is thus* perhaps, a signi Scant relation between this 
tendency away From the conceptualization of relations as existing 
between family units to an exclusive emphasis on relations between 
individuals and the general tendency towards individualization 
apparent in aU spheres of Japanese society.) 

In the first generation, when the branch family in Tokyo typically 
has a main family in the country, the relationship is still a close one. 
Several young couples who had not long left their husband^s parental 
family found it difficult to conceive of themselves as a separate 
household complete in itself rather than as a temporarily detached 
fragment of the parental household. They would say ^Yes* when asked 
*Havc you an Altar of ihc Euddhas in your house (o-takuyi' and it 
would appear only later that they were talking of the Altar of the 
Buddhas in the husband's home in the country. By the lime that the 
branch family has grown chHdren^ however, its sense of independent 
existence is generally fully developed- Visiting may continue. After 
the death of the husband^s parents* the aimiversary services on their 
death-days provide occasions on which the head* and if po^ible 
other members of the branch famiJy visit the main family. 

But by the time of the second generation of hou^eheads,—when 
the head of the main family and the head of the branch family 
are first cousins—relations arc already somewhat attenuated. The 
branch-family head does not make a very special effort to attend 
the death-day anniversary of his grandfather. By the next generation 
these ritual links have almost completely disappeared. The individual 
death-day celebrations for the last common ancestor (the branch 
househead^s great-grandfather) have probably ceased altogether 
(they are continued only for fifty )'ears after death). The ceremonies 
for all the family ancestors of the main family are the only ones which 
have any relevance for the branch family and by this time it already 
has two generations of ancestor of its own to care for on these "all 
souls" feasts. 

It i$ not surprising, ihereFore* that of all the famihes in Shitayama- 
cho which had what they recognized as a main family, in only two 
cases was the branch family in its third generation; in twenty-nine 
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it was founded by the father of the present househead; and in alL 
ihe others (110), the bianch family was founded in the present 
gencmtion. There were other fanulies which had not more than two 
generations of anoestofs in the family altar and could not, therefore, 
be of any great antiquity, but which nevertheless recognizkl no main 
family. The rapid attenuation of main-branch family relations was 
even more marked in the case of branches of Shitayama-cho main 
families. This is not surprising since the town main family has even 
less to offer its subordinate branches than the rural main family 
which has, at least, a solid basic annual income from the land and 
can provide the basic means of existence and shclicr in an emergency. 
When housewives were asked if they had branch families^ the vast 
majority mentioned were famiLies founded by the sons or the younger 
brothers of present househeads. In only four cases (out of twenty- 
five) were families recognized to be branch families which had been 
founded by an uncle (father's younger brother) of the househead, 
and in only one case was a branch family of two generations standing 
mentioned—a grandfather's younger brother who used to be in 
Oosaka, though we haven't heard from him for years'. 

What this means, in general terms, h that the range of kin recog¬ 
nized by urban Japanese today is now little, if at ail, wider than in 
England. It still remains true, however, that the patriUncal relation¬ 
ships which are maintained tend, where appropriate, to be structured 
in traditional main-branch family patterns. This is gencralLy true 
as far as the tenninology used is concerned. A mother talking to her 
children would be likely to refer to the main family as "the main 

family" (honke} rather than as 'uncle-'s house' (,., oji-san fia 

uchi) which would be appropriate if she were referring to her own 
brothers, and she would refer to their patemd cousins as "the eldest 
son (etc.) in the main family* {hofike no o-niism) rather than by their 
given names. The status superiority of the main family, which is an 
integral part of the traditional pattern of main-branch family 
relations, is not, however, universally accepted. Sometimes it is; 
Tor instance/ said one man, ‘if I were at the mam family and my 
elder brother was smoking Hikari cigarettes (at 40 yen for ten) 1 
should have to switch to Shinsei {IDyen for ten). It would be presump^ 
tuous of me if I didn't.' On the other hand, very many membeis of 
new branch families denied, when asking a leading question, that 
there was any difference between their relations with the husband's 
eldest brother's family (i.e. the main family) and the families of hb 
other brothers. 

It is an obvious hypothesis, though one not clearly demonstrable 
from Shitayama-cho material, that this recognition of inferiority is 
related in part to the degree of security or insecurity of the branch 
family in the town, or the cittent to which the bi^cb family has 
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received economJc belp from the main family when it was established 
or sub^^jiientiy. Some examples tend to support this. One yoimgcr 
son of a farm familyt when asked if he had a main family said that 
he had not. He had left home when he was young and had made his 
own way in the worlds he was not indebted to hts eider brother for 
anything and did not consider him as his main famiiy; he had not 
been home for years and he expected nothing from him. But in an 
industrial society with only rudimentary social services^ such dehant 
independence is not so easily maintained. In the depressions of the 
twenties and thirties many piecariousLy established younger sons 
look their families back to their elder brother's home in the country 
and main families absorbed a large numter of the four mUlion people 
who hocked out of Tokyo as the air bombardments were intensified 
at the end of the war. For families for whom the possibility of un¬ 
employment or a disabling two yeans of tuberculosis for the main 
wage-earner is not a remote one^ the main family as a possible source 
of help and in the last resort shelter, is an important source of 
psychological security. And this prospect of possible economic 
dependence can help to maintain the relationstiips between main 
and branch famihes on a traditional footing of sub-ordination and 
super-ordination. 

When the economic tables are turned dlMcukies may arise. One 
younger son in Shitayama-cho who had made good and vm now 
the owner of two prosperous bath-houses, admitted that he had 
an elder brother in the count 17 who could, he supposed, be called 
the main family. But in name only, ‘He is very pooi compeared with 
us and it was we, not he, who paid for father's grave'. Moreover, 
the surviving mother fives in Shitayama-cho, not with the indigent 
elder brother^ and it is to Shitayama-cho that the Altar of the 
Buddhas and the ancestral tablets have been brought. 

Difficulty is caused by the time-lag betw^een changes in economic 
conditions and changes in ideas. Implicit in the idea of a main family 
and a branch family in the model of stacb relations which the people 
carry in their heads, is the notion of hierarchical ranking. Also, where 
relations beiwoen families have been important ckments in the social 
structure, they have been acoompanied by economic relations of 
dependence. It would be wrong to expect that attentuation of the 
relations of economic dependence would lead pari passu to non- 
recognition of the hierarchical nature of the relationship. Models 
do not change so easily. Moreover, in the first generation, the branch 
family's deference to the main family is no more than a continuation 
of ihe attitudes towards father and elder brother which have been 
instilled since childhood. 

There was obviously a functional interdependence between primo¬ 
geniture inheritance. The nature of main-branch relations, and the 
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birth-order distinctions insisted oo in the traditional Japanese ranLLly. 
But the disappearance or weakening of the one does not of itself 
lead to the abandonment of the others. The traditioDal precedence 
given to the eldest son was not solely justified in terms of *as he is 
the successor he is destined to be the head of the housc^ There was 
also considered to be something intrinsic in the very nature of 
seniority which made the eldest son superior to his siblings. And 
this belief would not be automatically eradicated by the decline in 
the importance of primogenJtnre inheritance and economic depend¬ 
ence of younger-son branch families on their elder brothers. What 
has weakened the force of traditional birth-order distinctions would 
appear to be, more than anything eke. Western cgalitariait ideas. 
In the legal conunlttees of the twenties Minobe Tatsukichi and others 
argued passionately for the abolition of primogenittiie on purely 
ideological grounds,^** and this was by no means an isolated phe^ 
nomcnon- One intellectual friend in Tokyo forbids his children to use 
the traditional honorific terms of address to their elder brothers and 
sisters and insists that they all address each other equally by ihcir 
given names. Though egalltaiiaii ideas are not often held so strongly 
or put so rigorously Into practice, their permeation has been deep. 
Even most rural mothers will now deny to interviewers that they give 
any special attention to their eldest sons, and in rural areas the func- 
lional importmicc of the eldest son's pre-ernincnce is little changed. 
We can perhaps see here, at least, an instance where the influence 
of ideas in altering the pattern of social telations has been of greater 
importance than the influence of economic changes, though even 
here we c^not ignore the possible reinforcing effects of tendencies 
towards "universalktic" and 'achieveixientistic" criteria in other 
spheres of society—birth-order has had little effect on the privaiek 
chance of becoming a corporal, the schoolboy's chance of getting 
through the middle-school eniranoe examination or the reporter's 
chance of becoming assistant editor* 

To sum up, then, this discussion of patrilineal kin relationships; 
the range of kin recognized today k narrow and though the relation¬ 
ships still maintained arc> where appropriate, slih thought of in main- 
branch family terms and described in such language, the element of 
sub- and super-ordination implicit in the tr^tional relationship 
i$ now considerably weakened. 


MATaiLIN£AL AND AFFINAL TIES 

According to the old "family system" a man's relationships of 
greatest solidarity were with his patrilineal kin. In actual fact, how¬ 
ever, the emphasis on patrilineal tics, on the completeness of the 
transfer of a woman's ^legiance by marriage and on the nonneon- 
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cem of the woman^s lineage with her cKLIdren^ was aever so complete 
In Japanese society as would seem to be indicated by the codified 
institutions deriving from China—the early laws defining degrees of 
relationship (paternal grandparents, second degree; maternal grand¬ 
parents, fourth degree) and the mourning regulations still current 
in 1945 (five months for paternal and three for inatemai grand¬ 
parents). Toda, in his work on Japanese kinship terms, points out 
that although the Japanese have for a nuLennium used on paper the 
Chinese kinship leritLS dlfTerentiatlng maternal from paternal grand¬ 
parents and uncles, no didereatiating terms have ever developed in 
popular speech 3“ Father's cider brothers, father's younger brothers, 
mother's brothers, are all oji to a Japanese even though, if he were 
sufheienUy learned in these matters, he would write p/r with different 
characters according to the precise relation involved* Similarly 
maternal and patemil grandparents are equally referred to as ojU-san 
and o-baa-sm. In rural areas, the wife makes regular visits to her 
parental home, often taking her children with her, and in the case 
of divorce her, or her lineage's rights, in her children were not 
entirely negligible, though she was generally permitted to take only 
the less desirable girl children. 

The measurement of the relative strength of patrilineal and matri- 
hneal ties is by no means easy. There arc^ however, two pieces of 
relevant information from Shitayamo-cho. First, in answer to a 
question to housewives: "Would you say^ on the whole, that you saw 
more of your husband's brothers and sisters or of your brothers and 
sisters?, of the 176 to whom the question was relevant, 137 said 
that there was no difference, twenty-four that they saw more of the 
wife's and tifteen more of the husband's brothers and sisters. Geo¬ 
graphical distance and relative size of families are obviously impor¬ 
tant factors, but assuming that their effects were randomly and in¬ 
dependently distributed^ the conclusion would seem to be justided 
that (a) there is no special tendency for the visiting relations of a 
married couple to be exclusively directed towards the husband's 
family* and (t) there is no indication that there is any traditional, 
normative 'proper answer" to this question. 

The second piece of evidence has more substance. It was suggested 
above that main families were chicHy responsible for absorbing the 
four million emigrants from Tokyo, and those from the other large 
cities at the end of the war. The efficiency of the Japanese family 
system was widely pnxised on these grounds, just as It was praised be¬ 
fore the war for siphoning off the potentially dangerous unemployed 
and so preventing the development of a rootless and class-conscious 
proletariate The elder brother who inherited the family property also 
inherited the responsibility of supporting his non-inheriting young)er 
brothers in emergencies. And this is, indeed, what often happens. 
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One finds, however, that of th^ fifty-two ramihe$ in Shltayama-cho 
who, during the war, were evacuat^ from Tokyo, sixteen went to 
the husband's main family, but twenty^^ight went to the wife's 
home. There were here, certainly, special circum^tanoes-^ften the 
husband was in the army and it was only the wife who went back 
to mother. But this does not explain the answers to another question 
in which housewives were asked what they thought they would do if 
their house was destroyed in a fire. Of 201 housewives who had 
husbands living with Ihenip 26% said that they would probably go 
to the husband's main family, and 21 % said they would probably 
go to the wife’s home. 

From these facts one may conclude, first (and this is a point of 
current politioil rather than sociological relevance),^” that the 
Japanese family system with its primageniture and its implicit 
emphasis on patnlineal ties, was by no means as effective a mechan¬ 
ism of social security as Ls often suggested. The tics of solidarity In 
fact brought into play in these crisis situations did not necessarily 
run along the channels defined by the Ja|>ane5e family system, but 
as often as not cut across them. Secondly, that the bias towards 
patrilineal tics in the old family depended primarily on the practice 
of patrilocal marriage. The neolocaJ conjugal family tends automatic¬ 
ally to be mulUiineel. If anything, there is, perhaps, a tendency for 
the new family to have relations of greatest solidarity with the wife’s 
parental family and with her siblings; a tendency which can be in 
part ascribed to the nature of the division of labour in Japanese, as La 
Western, society, to the difference between the expected personalities 
of men and women in Japanese society and perhaps, to the fact that 
the girl’s j^ychologicaJ development ivitbin the family does not 
require the same sudden wrench in her relation with her mother as 
docs the boy's. 

FAMILY, HOUSEHOLD AND INDIVIDUAL 

All the evidence presented above tends to the conclusion, which 
should occasion no surprise, that the notion of the Transcendentar 
unity of the family group across the generations is already greatly 
weakened and that the honour and the interests of *the family’ in 
this sense has c^sed for most people to be a value of any motivating 
importance. This, however, does not of itself necessarily imply any¬ 
thing which can be called a "triumph of individualism'. 

In a small country town the head of a climbing upper-middle 
family was entertained to lunch by a definitely upper-upper family* 
The next day, when his wife (who was not, of course, included in the 
invitation) met the 19-year-old youngest Son of the upper-upper 
family (who had nothing whatever to do with the iavjtalion), she 
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bowed deeply and used the politest possible form to say "many thanks 
for your very kind entertaiiiment yesterday". 

A wojdmn in Shilayama-cho was asked to join a new religious 
sect of doubtful character by a girl who lived in the ward. She had 
DO iotertst ID the sect and no vdsh to join, Devertheless she thought 
she ought to since she had an oblJgatioa towards the keepers of a 
spaghetti restaurant in the ward, particularly strengthened by certain 
wartime favours they had done her, and "the spaghetti restaurant's 
wife's sister is the wife of this girl's brother'p Such a tenuous relation¬ 
ship would not normally have been taken into account had it not 
been that in this case the two families h^'ed side by side and for 
obligation purposes could be treated as one unit. 

An interviewer sent to interview Mrs. K calls at her house. "Mrs. 
K?’—‘That's right,^ Half-way through the interview (on household 
management, children, etc,) the interviewer grows gradually aware 
that some of the answers are inconsistent with the personnl data on 
the face sheet with which he has been supplied. He asks about this. 
"Oh, yes. My name is S really; I live hcrc: Vm Mrs, K's sister-in-law. 
She's had to go out. But it's all the same really you know. I'm sure 
she'd teU you the same as 1, we think alike on everything/ 

The point of these examples Is to suggest that despite the dimin¬ 
ished importance of the transcendental family the identity of the 
individual can sUll be deeply merged in the household to which he 
belongs. It is still possible for transactions between individuals to be 
viewed primarily as transactions between households and for obliga¬ 
tions for favours, opinions, as well as status^ rcUgious affibation and 
politics, to appertain not to ihc individual but to the family group. 
Attitudes of ‘collcciivity-orientation’ can still survive in a new form. 

A certain merging of the identity of the individual in that of the 
group is an essential prerequisite for the existence of the group. 
Group solidarity implies psychological identiGcation on the part of 
its members. The common statement that in Japan the individual is 
subordinated to the group makes into a sharp dichotomy what h 
really a question of degree. When Mr, A in Surbiton buys a rattle 
for B"s baby, it i$ toward^ B's household rather than the baby as an 
individual that the gesture is directed. But the principle would not 
normally in England be carried to the extent illustrated in the 
examples above. 

Nevertheless, it is perhaps signUkant that in order to M out a 
paucity of illustrative examples froiti Shitayama-cho 1 had to fall 
back on a small couatiy town. The process of individuation is 
proceeding as the individuars education, employment, recreation 
and political activity become iitcreasingly divorced from the house¬ 
hold, and the number of overlapping group in which he is Involved, 
each claiming a separate allegiantXt increases. The decline in parental 
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authority^ witli the consideration of which we began this chapter, is 
only one aspect of this. Today the main stronghold of ^household- 
orientation' of behaviour is the sphere of neighbour relations within 
the local ward community, a topic which will merit a separate chapter 
later on. 


u 

Husbands and Wives 


HE greatest single change in Japanese fami^ institutioEks lies in 



the increased importance attached to the emotional relationship 


-L between husband and wife, at the expense of the relationship 
between parents and children which was of overwhelming importance 
to the traditional family. We have already discussed this in general 
terms and shown the relative balance of 'traditional" and 'modem" 
opinion in this matter (see p. 127). It remaLns to consider m more 
detail the changes Ln ideas which have taken place, and to examine 
some aspects of the fooling on which marital relations were actually 
being maintained in Sliitayania<ho, 

It was no accident that the previous discussion of the change in the 
nature of the maiitnl relationship arose from a discussion of house* 
hold size and composition. For the change in household size and 
composition is undoubtedly one factor of great importance in bring¬ 
ing about change in the nature of the marriage relationship. In the 
large family the husband-wife relationship has to be fitted into a large 
number of other relationships of the same "personar* face-to-face 
type. Any excessive intensity^ of this one relationship would upset the 
equllibriuni of the whole.^" This functiona] reason for not giving the 
husband-wife relation great institutionalized importance and for 
minimizing the overt display of aflecrion between them disappears in 
the small conjugal family, and it is, as we saw before* the sm^l con¬ 
jugal family which is burning the normal household type, at first 
by the mere mechanics of branch-family formation and later for 
various reasons including (circularly) changes in the ideal of the 
marriage relationship itself. 

Not only is the need for restraint removed. In the traditional 
family there were many roles in which a bride could be successful. 
She could be a good daughter-in-law, a good sister-in-law, a good 
house-cleaner* a good rice-planter^ a good link with another rich and 
inhuential family, an efficient performer of ceremonJal duties 
the ancestors or neighbour, as well as being successful as a source 
of emotional and sexual satisfaction for her husband~if. Indeed, the 
latter counted for much at all. In the new conjugal family she can 
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still prove her worth as housekeeper, as niother and as maintainer of 
her husband's prestige, but the number of roles is whittled down. It 
IS natural, then, that as the dcfmition of wifehood becomes more 
drcumscribed the function of providing emotional and sexunl 
satisfaction for the husband should assume ^eater importance in 
it.^« 

Along with this we must put the influence of ideas. Here, perhnp, 
is good support for the theory that a culture always selects its 
borrowings in the light of its predispositions or its needs. The 
Western ideals of marriage as the culmination of romantic love, a 
relationship the raison d'^Stre of which lies in the subjective feelings of 
two equal and independent individuals, might not so easily have 
found favour had their introduction not coincided with the structural 
changes outlined above and with the aspirations of a sex whose 
traditionally submissive role had in other respects undergone some 
change with universal education and the growth of industry. 

There was, as we have seen, considerable class variation in 
traditional values. One basic assumption, however, was that women 
are biologically inferior. *Thc five diseases of the female mind," says 
the Greater Learning for Women, "are disobedience, anger, slander^ 
ousness, jealousy and lack of inteUigence. Seven or eight out of every 
ten women suffer from these faults. That is why women arc inferior 
to men. In particulur lack of intelligence is at the root of these other 
faults/ Feminine inferiority wBiS, of course, given more marked in¬ 
stitutional expression in the upper classes, ns also was the strict 
differeutiation of male and female spheres—in the upper samurai 
class extending to the rigid division of the house into the master*s 
quarters and the women's quarters. Sex was by no means suiful; it 
was a natural and pleasujablc function. In the enjoyment of which^ 
however, women, as part of the self-abnegating role imposed on them 
by the culture, were necessarily restricted. Chastity was expected of 
them, but men were permitted great freedom before and outside of 
marriage. The only form of aOection towards women which the re¬ 
spectable man would permit himself, however, was the affection of a 
master for a domestic pet. A love" which placed the woman on a 
footing of equality, much less on the pedestal of European romantic 
tradition, oflended against the canons of masculine superiority. It was 
an eflemiuate emotion, for adorauon of the superior being and the 
inability to control emotion were essentially femimne attributes. For 
the upper classes it was possible further to dLfierentiate the functions 
of woman domestic manager and breeder of heirs, and of woman 
qua charming play-thing, in the separate personalities of wife and 
concubine. 

For the peasants and the urban commoners this was impossible. 
Moreover, economic factors prevented lie same rigid division of 
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male and female spheres, and the same e?Ltreme emphasis on femiiune 
inferior] ly« The villages were characterized by freedom of pre-marital 
sex relations for women as well as for tnen^ and by widespread 
phallieism often involving instituiionalized periodic promiscuity* The 
novels and the drama of the towns portrayed with sympathy the man 
in the grip of passion, and the object of his passion (generally, how¬ 
ever^ a geisha or at least a girl with whom marriage was impossible) 
was a personality in her own right and not merely a negative plaything. 

From the Mciji period until 1945 four separate trends in. ideas can 
be distinguished. 

L A di^tision by deliberate government policy and via the schools 
and the police, of certain aspects of the samurai code;—the insistence 
on the rigid division of male and female spheres^ involving a taboo 
on social intercourse between the sexes, and an emphasis on the 
purity of womanhood^ scorn of love as a detraction from masculine 
dignity, tacit approval of male sexual fre^omt but a strict localization 
of the opportunities for sexual stimulation and enjoyment to brothel 
or semi-brothel districts whose existence was jusUhed as an essential 
means of preserving the purily of the home. This emailed the cleaning- 
up of rural pballidsm and ritual promisaiity, and the control of ob- 
sofiqe publications.^*^ Rigid educational segregation, separate youth 
clubs, even separate seats in cinemas, were part of the policy. Clandes¬ 
tine meeting with girls other than prostitutes was adequate reason for 
expulsion from high school; wheio factoiy organization made some 
contact between the sexes necessary, strict watch was enforced and 
(until the wartime pro-natalist policy brought a change) the man 
who fell in love with a fellow-employee and tried to marry her was 
liable to be dismissed. Husbands and wives lived separate social lives; 
it was a cause of shame to be seen walking together in the street. At 
one stage during the war police in some districts took it upon them¬ 
selves to arrest {from the French over, i.e. couples travelling 

together) once, by mistake, arresting a professor of an Imperial urd^ 
versity travelling with his wife for the im[%ccablc Confucian purpose 
of visiting his father's grave*^" 

2. Coinciding to some extent with this in its effects, at least on rural 
customs, was ihe attempt, again by govemment policy, to enforce 
such modifications of tr^itional morality as were necessary to fore¬ 
stall the criticism and moral disapproval of foreigners, many of whom 
in the early days of Meiji had reported that Japan was a land of-nudity, 
nidity and crudity^ This was of particular importance in the period 
when it was the over-riding aim of Government policy to secure for 
Japan the prestige in the West which would earn for her the renuncia¬ 
tion of extra-territorial rights. Numeroiis edicts and city by-laws of 
the period, forbidding nakedness in the streets or mixed bathing in 
public bath-houses, specihcally stale that although "this is the general 
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custom and is not so despised among ourselves, in foreign countnes 
this is looked on with great contempt. You should theicfore consider 
it a great shame,’ Fukuzawa Yukichi, in an attack on the lewd be¬ 
haviour of many of his contemporaries, reminds them that with the 
modem growth in communications, 'sooner or later such conditions 
in OUT c^ntiy will come to the ears of foreigners, exposing us to 
who knows what attacks and reproaches’.'® The same sentiment is 
far from dead. In 1951, when a Tokyo haberdasher filled his shop 
window with masculine models perpetually removing and replacing 
their trousers to display the merits of their underwear, the immediate 
newspaper comment was 'what will foreigners think of usT 
This tendency had its more positive side. In the 'Rokumeikan'— 
the 'ballroom’—period, when officials sought to impress the foreign 
diplomatic community by throwing lavish fancy-dress balls, wives 
came out of their seclusion to dress as Venetian noblewomen, to learn 
to waltz and to be bowed to by their husbands. Foreigners’ parties 
were an exception to the rule of segregated entertainment which 
affected a fairly wide section of the middle class (most towns had 
missionaries, every high school had its foreign teachers), though 
defensive tactics were soon developed;—women gathered at one end 
of the room and men at the other, 

3. Deference to the values of foreigners inevitably ran the danger 
of admitting the intrinsic superiori^ of those foreign values, par¬ 
ticularly at a time when Western industrial and social techniques were 
being deliberately adopted because no one doubted their superiority. 
Misslonari^, too, had their sincere adherents. 

Open concubinage was the first victim. Concubines, regarded as 
second degree relatives in the early Mciji |Kriod, disappeared from the 
Criminal Code in and from the Civil Code in The matter 
was finally clinched by a judgement of the Supreme Court in 1897, 
'Concubinage is a private relation between a man and a woman, and 
one which offends against the excellent principle of monogamy. It is 
therefore a relation to which the law cannot lend its recognition, and 
the status of coucuhine is one which we cannot recognize as a 
legitimate status. Hence all contracts in relations involving the status 
of concubine are null and void and the Court may not countenance 
their enforcement.’ 

Strict monogamy, invoMng a single standard of marital fidelity, 
became an increasingly accepted ideal, and criticism of Jicens*^ 
prostitution grew. In the Legal Reform Committee of the early 
twenties, after a fierce debate, in the course of which the sacred 
symbol of the imperial House Laws had been invoked by the 
traditionalists, a draft clause was passed making the wife's permisson 
necessary before a husband could ‘recognize’ a child by another 
woman and adopt it into his own family.'" The attempt was also 
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made to make adnltcty by the hM$band a grounds for divorce equally 
with adulteiy by the wife. Most of the lawyers agreed that this was 
desirable, and it was only with the solemn expression of deep crocodile 
regret that they threw the proposal out as impracticable given the 
prevailing state of society. The chief upholders of this new morality 
were middle-class women; a writer who has analysed the middle-ciass 
womenVmagaiine serial novels of the pre-war period notes how con- 
si stent they were on this point, The growth of the ideal was largely 
a manifestation of feminist aspirations: unable to make the out¬ 
rageous demand of equal freedom for themselves, women contented 
themselves with demanding equal restriction for men. The Christian 
temiinology of "purity" and ‘soiling* which (male) educators of women 
had gratefully selted oq in their inculcation of feminine obastiiy, 
recoiled on its tiier^, 

4. Allied with this was a change in attitude to romantic love. La 
Rochefoucauld wondered ‘combien d"hommes seraient amoureux, s'ila 
n*avaient jamais entendu parler d'amour\ In tianslations of Western 
literature men came increasingly to hear love talked of, and to hear 
it talked of not as an e^eminate sign of weakness, or as an inconveni¬ 
ent complication of the difficult business of getting married, but as a 
noble emotion, a fulfilment, an enrichment of the personality. Such 
ideas were most widespread among students and intellectuals, par¬ 
ticularly in such periods as the twenties when the tide of samumi 
traditionalism was beginning to ebb. The result was sometimes the 
advocacy and practice of a Bohemian free love, but more often these 
ideas struck deeper at the roots of prevailing morality by combining 
with the ideal of monogamous marriage, and seeing marriage as the 
culmination of love, and love as a condition of marriage, A typical 
expression of these ideas was the series of essays by the poet Kuii- 
yagawa Hakuson which appeared in the Asahi daily paper in 1922 
and were later issued as a separate work under the tittle ^4 Modem 
View of LoveJ^ The English title of his first essay {Lave k Best), his 
references to Romeo and Juliet, Pelleas and M^lisande, and Dante's 
Beatrice, to Brownings Stendhal, and Schopenhauer, and also to 
Freud, Havelock Ellis and Marie Stopes, show clearly the source of 
his inspiration. Such ideas certainly never gained widespread aci^pt- 
anoc—the moral fury with which men like Ruriyagawa were attacked 
showed all the violence and irrationality of the "authoritarian person¬ 
al ty" at its text-book best—but they achieved sufficient strength for 
it to be iitipossible for even the sort of guide to mariiage which rated 
a preface from the President of the Patriotic Womeo*s League to 
ignore them. ‘Nowadays/ sap one of these "thet* are many people 
who say "‘Love is the basis of marriage; fora women to marry without 
love is to allow her purity to be soil^ at the hand of a demon.*" But 
these me extremely dangerous words-This is not to say that love 
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lia^ never led to a good marriage. But to make tkis your obj^ would 
be utterly reckless/ 

The prevailing morality was essentially an odidally bolstered one. 
It is doubtful if there has ever been a totalitarian state with such a 
didactic flavour as that of pre-war Japan. Not even Victorian England 
produced such largp numbers of moraiizers^ or gave them such com¬ 
plete control of the police forces, the means of education and the 
organs of public opinion. The paralysis of government which followed 
the defeat in 1^5 removed the props of the old morality. It did mote. 
The connection between the unique Japaneseness of Japanese family 
and sex morality^ and the unique Japaneseness of Japan^s military 
supremacy, her ^orious tradhtons and her magniflcent future destiny^ 
had been too expUdtly pointed out by the pre-war moralists for 
the discrediting of the latter not to have disastrous effects on the 
former. 

The confusion which followed the defeat was catastrophic to the 
old morality. In some cases it was catastrophic to moral restraint of any 
kind. For many individuals^ indeed, patriotism was so predominantly 
the centre of their uioial emotions, that defeat left them entirely 
disorientated. Crime of all sorts, exacerbated by famine and shortage^ 
rapidly increased. Prostitution^ driven from the housed quarters, be- 
caaie an expanding indust ry of the side-streets^ The taboos which had 
maintained sexual segregation broke down, and promiscuity was a 
frequent result, A new school of literature arose called the "Literature 
of the Flesh" {Nikuiai-Bmgaku). It was ordinary pornography with 
streaks of sadism, but it was an interesting sign of the mond oon- 
fusion of the times that its exponents oould pose as the heralds of a 
new philosophy which aimed at the liberation of the instinctual human 
being from the artificial restraint of a feudal morality.^** 

But the pattern of the future began to emerge. As local community 
pressures regained their strength and a more settled social order re¬ 
duced the intensity of the immediate struggle for survival and began 
to hold some promise for the future, the more responsible of pre-war 
trends began to reassert themselves vrilh a new force derived from 
the sweepinglegal reforms of the Occupation. Co-education was estab¬ 
lished in schools at all levels. Feminine equality was embodied in 
election laws, in labour laws and in the Civil Code; while the latter 
abolished house and househeads, primogeniture and all the other 
legal supports of traditional TamLlism\ Women became Diet members 
and civil servants. A new remak-staffed branch of the Labour 
Ministry—the Women and Minors" Bureau—made it it$ business by 
research, by the organization of Women's Weeks and by public 
meetings to "fight feudalism" in workshop and home and, after the 
Occupation had ended, successfully weathered a campaign to make 
it the first victim of administrative retrenchment. In 1953, a translation 
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of Simono de Beauvoir^s Le Deuxieme Sexe was top best-seller for 
some moDtlis in succession. 

The swing in public opinion has been unmista^cable. Ten yc^ ago» 
the questions asked in Shitayama-cho coneeming living with parents 
and the choice of a mate (pp. 126, 139) would have product very 
dilTefent answers. A few quotations from various sources will help to 
illustrate the change in opinion on the point which chiefly interests us 
here, the proper naiune of husband-wife relations. 

In Tokyo, nowadays^ (1954) it is an absolute commonpSacc for husband 
and wife to be seen out logcihcr,. and ik> one would any longer look 
askance/" 

In one of his newspaper essays, Takata Tamotsu teUs the story of 
a diplomat who was found dead in mysterious circumstances in the 
late twenties. One of the reasons which finally persuaded the Court 
to give a suicide verdict w^as that a photograph of his dead wife was 
found in the man^s pocket. 

1 don^t suppose it would seem odd to anyone nowadays for a man to 
carry about with him a photograph of a dead wife whom he had loved* 
Today it is a commonplace and not in the least peculiar. Eut at the tune 
this perfecUy ordinary action was counted among the causes of the veiy 
extraordinary action of suicide. And this only twenty years ago. Was there 
ever a place where relations between husband and wife have changed as 
much as they have in Japan? 

In 1953, the Asahi carried the following report of the cereirboiiy at 
which an Oosaka Professor of Psychology was presented with the Asahi 
prize for research. 

Thefe is otic more thing I must say/ the Professor said, and, after thank¬ 
ing the Asahi for the invitation to the ceremony addressed to Professor 
"and Mrs/ KurolsUp he went on, *For twenty years 1 have lived a life of 
research. The laboratory has practically been my home. Until I saw this 
invitation card it had never occurred to me to question my way of life— 
that was how thirty were. But when 1 came to the words "and Mrs." 
Kurotsu, I was brought up with a jerk. Looking back over these twenty 
years—there have been the children, there was the war with aD its troubles 
and all the diificiilties of the post-war period. Eveiyihing I have left 
cDtircly to those around me. Wl^n I read those words "and Mis." 1 was 
suddenly overcome^ AhS 1 do not know what to say. Yes, Dr. 

Kurotsu suddenly gulped and dropped his eyes. S^eml times he tried to 
continue but the words would not come. 

Below the platform, Fumiko, his wife (aged 46), who had at first been 
waichijig her husband with a very special sort of smile, looked down too. 
Then* as she lalsed her eyes liilcd with tears, her husband looked straight 
towards her. 

The ball was filled with an immense silence. When the audience looked 
up again ii was to see Mrs. Kurotsu, now ail smil» again, make room for 
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a sleeping husband in the scat next to her—together on their hrst trip 
a deux in twenty years of nnarried Life/" 

A government-approved text-book, published in 1952 for use in 
the Social Slndjcs course in secondary schools (ages 12-1^ deals 
with the family. In the author^s evolutionary historical piesentation 
monogamy is represented as the product of ^modem dvilization" and 
as such is given all the authority of inevitability and aU the associa¬ 
tions surrounding the word *progress\ The following extract will 
give an idea of the reformist tone of the book. 

It cannot be said today that mistresses have entirely disappeared. Nor 
can it be honestly said that marriages no longer take place in which the 
wishes of the individijals concerned are ignored... . It is our task to bnild 
a realp and not simply a formal, system of monogamous Tnairiige- - - - 
That men and wonten should be truly equal, that marriage should be 
guaranteed economic security^ that mairia^ should be free—these are the 
foundations of a healthy and undistorted system of monogamous mamage* 
Only on such foundations con the union of two people who truly love one 
another be assured.^" 

The change in the values now upheld by the organs of mass opinion 
is obviouSj so is the changie in the geueml natu re of normative judge¬ 
ments of beha\i'iour among the town population at large. But practice 
does not change so rapidly. Established patterns of marital relation¬ 
ships are not easily modified. One of today's standing jokes is the 
liberal intellectual who shouts 'OiT to his wife. A nev^paper leading 
article comments: 

It is easy enoughp today^ to get up in meeting and in public places and 
expound the advantages of democracy. But how do the people who do this 
behave in matters which affect themselves? What sort of atdtude do they 
take within the home towards their wives and children? Of couisCp there 
are cxceptionSp and particularly among the younger genemtions in the 
towns the changes hav-e been immense, but in many cases the sad truth 
is that these "democrats^ of the market place are the al^inte despotic rulers 
of the bomc.*^^ 

On the other hand, although the change in behaviour has not been 
so sudden as the change in opinion, it has been going oti longer. 
Whereas it now lags somewhat behind opinion, formerly it was some 
way ahead. Table 19, although the sample is not very large, suggests 
that as far as concerns the way marriages are made^ a change has 
been under way for a long time. Before going on further to discuss 
marital relations in Shitayama^ho, it may be useful, by way of 
elaboration of this table, to discuss the mechanics of gelling married. 
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TliE LOVE MARRIAGE AND THE ARRANGED MARRIAGE 

The word ^lovc marriage'' as it was used in the questioD to Shitay- 
ama-cho housewives, the results of which are tabulated below^ im¬ 
plies that the initiative is iaicen by the ooupk themsclveSp and that 
their subjective feelings for each other are a prime condition of the 
match. In most cases in Shitayama-chOp as will be seen from the 
table^ the parents' permission was obtained (a 'good* girl might never 
allow her parents to know that it was all a put-up job when the go- 
between appointed by the gfoorn*s family came to ask for her hand). 
In such cases a go-between would then be appoiuted by agreement 
between the families to settle the details of the bride^s trousseau, the 
size of the yuinoo money gift from the groom's family to the bride^s, 
and the division of the expenses of the wedding feast. Sometimes the 
^me go-between^ but often someone else—someone who could stand 
in a fatherly position to the married pair and perha p help the husband 
in his future career (the groom*s employer is a frequent and obvious 
choice)—presided over the wedding ceremony. The presence of such 
a go-^twieen is an essential for the social recognition of the marriage. 
A unJvenity professor about to be tnarried during the war applied to 
the local borough office for the special wedding rice-wine ration. In 
the space provided on the form for name and address of go-between 
he wrote "none*. The borough office held that a wedding without a 
go-between was not a proper wedding and refused to give him his 
ration umd he invented one/*^ 

Several couples in Shitayama-cho had, as the table shows, dis¬ 
pensed with such social recognition. "Individuaiisin by default", to 
borrow Marion J, Levy's ptu^, is oflcn the cause of their uncon¬ 
ventional marriages rather than the ‘individualism by conviction* of 
the uni^'ersity professor.^" Themselves the children of impoverished 
disintegrated urban families, or single individuals separated from a 
provincLa] home, constrained by no bonds of kinship or local 
community pressure, properly less and pTactiodly rootless, they have 
no status to lose. The women are often waitresses or members of the 
‘water-trades*, the entertainments industries which supply food, drink 
and sex in proportions varying with the type of establishment. Six of 
these marriages in Shitayama-cho started from acquaintances between 
waitress and customer in a *Mllk Hal]\ spaghetti restaurant, or 
‘social tea-house*. Most of these couples lived in the one-room apart- 
meut blocks. In many cases they have chUdren, the marriage appears 
to be stable and is perfectly respectable by Shitayama-cho apartment- 
block standards. Although the formalities of go-betweens and so on 
are dispensed with, the juarriage may not go entirely unmarked and 
uncelebrated, a few friends may be culled in for a small informal 
parly. Other unions are less stable, never formalized either socially or 


Table 19: Form of Marriage of couple^' in Shltayanm-cho^ of Marriage 
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legally,**’' and for the woman little more secure than the only likely 
alternative for someone of her social situation, the position of kept 
mistress of a mariied man. 

Such a margmal class existed in the Edo of Tokugawa and, 
as was noted on p. lOS, shifting, socialiy unsanctioned unions were 
common within jt< The size of this class, or at least the degree of 
rootlessness of its members, is not, however, as great as the s prrd 
and conditions of industrialization and urban growth might lead one 
to expect. Unlike the French industrial towns of the nineteenth 
century where, according to Le Play’s description of the *anomic’ 
state of their proletariat, it was 'patrons not clients who were 
wanting*.*** there has been no shortage of patrons in Japan. The 
employer's^ initiative lies at the ori^n of a number of arranged 
marriages in Shitayama-cho, 

'Arranged marriage* {miai-kekkon) means that the parties were 
brought together expressly for the purpose of marriage on the initia¬ 
tive of p^nts, a friend of the family or a go-between. It means also 
that the initial criteria of selection were objective ones; not only the 
'family* considerations which were discuss^ in previous chapters— 
questions of status and lineage, of the value to the family of the new 
connections to be forged, the suitability of the bride as a preserver of 
family tradition and as a breeder of heirs—but also, and increasingly 
as ‘the family* declines in iinportaoce, the personal qualities of the 
individuals concerned—looks, health, intelligence, the bride’s do¬ 
mestic abilities and her accomplishments (a girl’s diplomas for the tea 
ceremony and flower anangement would invariably be included in 
the go-between’s recital of her virmes),**^ the absence of leprosy or 
madness in the family's histoty, the man’s earning power and also 
the suitability of their respective temperaments. In addition there are 
numerous boroscopic and geomantic considerations which have an 
important function since they are sufficiently complicated to forbid any 
match if'worked to rule’ and therefore provided face-saving excuses 
for breaking olf negotiations.**** 

The first sug^tion of a match may come from a common friend 
of the two families or from a go-between whose good offices have 
been requested. This initial 'bridge-building' (AasAf-koke) go-between 
performs essentially the functions of the English marriage bureau, 
though his services are requited not by a fixed fee but by a suitably 
large present of money on successful completion of the negotiations. 
Some people find in the work a rewarding, and even profitable, hobby. 
Many successful marriages were first conceived in Shitayama-cho by 
a widow who had a wide acquaintance among students to whom she 
often let rooms, and a friend who taught in a Girls* Hi^ School and 
visited her periodically with a sheaf of photographs and personal 
histories of her cx-pupUs. 

When a marriage is proposed, the first step is for both families to 
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make discreet enquiries Lti order to substantiate the go-between's 
recital of the other party's virtues. Always maintain good relations 
with your neighbours, advises a pre-war guide to marriage, since it is 
alwa^ of your neighbours that the first enquiries will be made.'" In 
the im personalized world of the city special detective agencies 
ikooskinjo) now exist to make the business easier. 

The next stage of the process has undergone a considerable change. 
Within the framework of an arranged marriage, having ascertained 
that ^e objective conditions of a good match are fulfilled, the oppor¬ 
tunities for the prospective partners to accept or reject the proposed 
maiTiage have increased. The development of the custom of bolding a 
miVif—a ‘mutu^-viewing meeting—among the merchants of the 
Tokugawa period was mentioned earlier. Photography later pro¬ 
vided a chance for an initial eliminating process before the mioi was 
arranged. Most of the couples in Shitayama-cho whose marriage was 
arranged were married on the strength of the miai without further 
meeting. Indeed, as some explained, to have met would have been 
bad manners towards the go-between in whose hands the whole con¬ 
duct of the negotiations had been placed. Cousins who were known 
to each other before the mamage was proposed deliberately avoided 
meeting in order to prevent any embarrassment between the families. 
fiut nowadays it is not incommoo for the young couple to be packed 
oflf to the cinema together after the mioi, or even for a period of some 
weeks or months of courtship to intervene before the intermediaries 
cany the final verdict. But withdrawal, on» a miai has been held, 
requires some strength of mind to resist the pressure of parents and 
go-between who are convinced of the appropriateness of the match 
and would find extrication from the negotiations embarrassing—a 
strength of mind not often to be found in Japanese women. At that 
stage horoscopic excuses sound somewhat hollow, although no open 
unpleasantness win ensue provided that the fiction is politely main¬ 
tained. Refusal after a miai, the more so after a miai followed by an 
unchaperoned cinema visit, can be a severe blow to self-esteem. One 
young man in Shitayama-cbo was deeply hurt by such an experience, 
but blamed it all on his father s meanness in promising him as his 
yubtoo (money gift to the bride’s family) a sum which he thought far 
smaUer in proportion to his elder brother’s than was iustified bv his 
position of second son. ^ 

The final decision having been taken, the subsequent steps of the 
process are identical with those for a ‘love mamage*. 

THE GO-BETWEEN 

*^6 injection into the business of marriage arrangement of the 
preferences of the mdividuals concerned—as a necessary and a 
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siifHcient condition of a ‘love* marriage and increasingly as a necessary 
condition of an ‘arranged* marriage—is having an effect on the 
functions of the go-between who is rapidly becoming as formal a part 
of the wedding ceremony as the striped trousers and frock coat which 
for every middlc-’ScbooI graduate bridegroom is tfe rigi/gur. Tradition¬ 
ally, the go-between (not the ‘bridge-builder* but the one who had 
handled the delicate negotiations and presided at the wedding 
ceremony) took some responsibility for the marriage. It was, after all, 
his handiwork. The couple would continue to visit him at New Year 
and in the summer, be would make ceremonial god-father-like gifts to 
their children, and when any trouble arose in the marital relationship 
it was to him that either of the parties, or preferably their families, look 
their complaints and their request that he should make the other side 
see reason. As individual choice, implying individual responsibility, 
is given more weight, such appeals to the go-between begin to seem 
inappropriate. For perhaps the majority of couples m Shitayama- 
cho the go-between still had not lost these functions^ most were still 
keeping in touch, often by regular conespondence, although not 
many housewives when asked whether they had in the past o/would 
contemplate in the future calling on the go-between's help, gave 
replies like ‘I went to him when I had trouble with my mother-in- 
law*, or ‘I would if there was any question of divorce*. There were 
only fifteen such replies (out of 200) which is not, however, a very 
reliable index since even in Japan many would hesitate to admit to 
such facts or possibilities to casual interviewers. 

Three times as common, however, were references to economic 
help from the go-between—loans gi ven, jobs found, business con¬ 
nections made, or worn clothes passed on—and it was clear that the 
help was reciprocated not only by traditional ‘service*—‘If there is a 
marriage or a funeral at his house we all go along to help’—but also 
by financial help to go-betweens who have fallen on hard times, or to 
the go-betw'een*s children. Indeed, although the go-between’s 
functions as a mediator decline in importance, the patron-client 
aspect of the relationship loses its importance more gradually, with 
the only slowly declining strength of such relations in the business, 
professional, ^ucational and political worlds. Even now, a research 
student is well advised to get his professor to perform the olfice, a 
docker his labour-contractor boss, a young diplomat an Ambassador, 
or better still a rising Minister or Counsellor whose beneficent in- 
fiuenoc will continue longer. 


THE ‘love SIARRIACE* SINCE THE WAR 

As emerged from the previous discussion of parents* views on 
their chiTdren*s marriage, the ‘love marriage* which maximizes the 
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of spontaneous individual choice is now the majority 
id^ in Shitay^a-cho. Among the youth of the towns it is an almost 
t^vei^ id^. This does not mean, however, that the romanticiza- 
tion of marriage has been carried very far. As an analyst of Ja panese 
popular songs notes, golden dreams, blue skies, honeymoons, ^oo- 
lit ki^ and sultry palm beaches are symbols as yet imperfectly 
^imilai^ despite some years of education in American musicals. “» 
me mstitutionalued importance of the objective criteria of a good 
marriage m the old miar system has to some extent ensured that these 
factore are not ignored. Saikaku's seventeenth-century dictum that 
IS a commercial transaction that only conies once in a life¬ 
time ^mi^t sullm^t with agreement today. Women, in pariictUar, 
arc wc ^aware that given the present constitution of society marriage 
is for them a me^s of livelihood. When asked to enumerate the 
desi rable quabties in a husband 21 % of factory girls and 27% of non- 
working girls mention ‘earning capacity’ first.^** 

T^erc is another factor of importance. Despite the acceptance of 
e ove-mamjige ideal p there are no established jjattems of courtsbip. 

Ore e war opportunities for meeting members of the opposite 
sex were extremely limited. Of forty-one Shitayama-cho love 
marriages most developed from actjuaintanceships struck up at work, 
^tween neighbours or with the relative of a friend of the same sex. 
The omy exceptions were the six waitresses previously mentioned,one 
acquaintance which sprang from a ‘comforts letter’ to the troops 
during the war, one started in a railway train after many months of 
travelling the same line to work, and two which began at youth 
meetings. Since the war, institutionalized segregation of the sexK has 
perforce broken down under the pressure of consducation, and even 
m the viUages joint youth clubs are now common, But although 
group mixing is now accepted, unchaperoned pairing off is still dS- 
approved, particularly in middle-class society. A public-oniruon- 
survey s^ple 85% of whom saw nothing wrong in husband and 
mves going out together,contained only 16% who thought it was all 

T™ iS M ® '*'3^ ‘he streets arm in 

1 >»> «(ablLShed patterns of behaviour in 

^ch relauonshijK and embarrassment and frustration mixed with a 

The i«:w co^Klucated generation will 
1«. ilsllir1..ta„. 



‘socially structured avenues ... for realizing culturallv nre- 
senbed swpiiations’.'« The solution of one university rei£ch 

but went to his mim somewhat drunk on the grounds that it ^ 
giving ihegirl a fair chance by showing her the worst she could expect. 
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Id accepting the old, he nevertheless made a gesture of his ideological 
solidarity with the new. 

One may note, in passing, that In SbitayamaHjho both for men and 
for women ‘love’ marriages are more common among the younger 
(as one would expect from Table 19) and among the better ediwyted. 
For both men Md women, however, the younger are also the better 
educated. Partial correlation does not yield significant results with 
tfas ^ of sample, but it would appear that educational level has 
little independent relation with the form of marriage^ the only group 
within which there might be a tendency for those with high school 
education to contract 'love, marriages more frequently than those of 
the same age but of lower educational attainment is amona men in 
their thirties.*" 


HUS8ANPS ASD WIVES tN SHITAYAMA-CHO 

Tbe increased importance attached to subjective sentiment as a 
condition for entering marriage is part and parcel of changes noted 
e^lier in ideals of the marital relationship, it 1$ now lime to offer 
what evidence there is of the nature of husband-wife relations in 
Shjtayama-cho. mt there was great variety was obvious. The per¬ 
sistence of traditional attitudes was made dear at the start of the 
survey. In the 6rst meeting with ward leaders at which plans for the 
survey were discussed I was warned by one of them that interviewers 
should take care to call only when the husband was at home. 'Other¬ 
wise you will never get the truth about Japan. Of course, nowadays 
we have feminine equality and I'm begi nning by no w to get used to the 
idea that my wife has the right to go out and vote, fiut the old ideas 
are still there and I should thkik a lot of vvomeu wouJdn^t have any 
opinions of their own and wouldn’t know about the things you want 
to hod out. Even if they did know, they wouldn't be sure if it was alt 
n^t to tell you* *,, (The advice was ignoned^ but the warning may 
be pertinent to the evaluation of interview replies.) That some men 
might have additional reasons for such a warnings other t han a 
soJicitous desire to ensure the accuracy of the survey, was apparent 
from some of the interviewers^ experiences. There was, For instance, 
Ine woman who complain^ that Japanese mtn are tyrants. A wife 
isn trowed to do anything or to have any jntecests without her 
nsband s peitrussion. 1 was fond of going to flower and tea elas^^ 
^ut one evening I got held up and it was ten o^clock before I got back. 
My husband was Furiotis and for about six months he wouidn't let 
me go anywhere at aJl,' There was the mother who explained that she 
rough! her girls up to understand that ‘^Men are beasts. Ifyoti grow 
up not to expect too much out of life you wil] be all right. Husl^nds 
arc creatures who say that black is white, and all the wife has to do h 
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listen in silence and say “^Ycs. [ see,” ’ There was the wife asked 
whether birthdays were celebrated in her household who said that 
they were, but added as the most natural thing in the world *but 
only my husband’s of course'. There were others who told inter¬ 
viewers who went enquiring for their husbands that he had not come 
home the previous night and as they had no idea where he might be 
they could not say when he would be back. 

Equally there was plenty of evidence on the other side. The women 
who saw as the greatest improvement in the housewife's lot over the 
past generation the fact that 'husbands are mote co-operative' or 
‘hus!:«nds and wives now do the worrying together’ have already been 
mentioned, (pp, 82-3), The gentle twig^ng by one young man of 
another on the grounds that he was an aisaika — in love with his wife 
—was certainly far from received as an insult or a reflection on a 
man's masculinity. There were husbands who did the washing-up and 
consented to be trailed on shopping expeditions, husbands who never 
went out to enjoy themselves without their wives; wives who expected 
to receive their husband's pay packet intact—and got it. 

More sjrstematically the attempt is made below to consider Shita- 
^ma-cho marriages, by means of necessarily somewhat superficial 
indices, in the light of three dimeosions. 

1. The extent of the wife’s autonomous direction of domestic 
matters defined as a feminine preserve. 

2. The extent to which the wife maiutains her own personal social 
and economic relationships outside the home as an individual 
on an equal footing with her husband. 

3. The extent to which there is a merging of personality and 
interests, a sharing of leisure activities and of domestic and 
social responsibiUties, 


L Domessk Autonomy 

The control by the wife of the domestic economy—at least the 
consumption side of it — varied greatly as between classes and dis¬ 
tricts, as was noted before. In samurai families it was considerable 
and in the new urban middle classes it, for obvious reasons (the 
separation of the husband’s etn^oyraent from the home), became 
more so, The security and the satisfaction from the exereise of power 
which this provided was for many women adequate compensation 
for the lack of any emotional satisfaction from their relationship 
with their husband. It often gave them a quiet dignity, a certain con¬ 
fident self-sufficiency and inner serenity, The professor's wife in the 
post-war novel Jiyuu-gakkoo is well observed. She is telling her niece 
about her own marriage. Her husband, having been made Faculty 
dean, had become insufferably pompous, both inside and outside 
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the home. One morning she reaches ihe Jimits of tolerance and 
attempts to quarrel with him. But he ignores her and begins to 
shave. She goes on: 

1 u&cd always to soap his face for him when he shaved, but that uiomiiig 
J just sat there fimiing and watched him. He tried to look dignified and 
began scraping away. Stretching his neck, pinching his nosCp pulUiig the 
skin, making pop-cyes, pouting. .. Have you ever watched a man shaving? 
It is fantastic the faces they puli. Suddenly as 1 sat there 1 burst out laugh¬ 
ing. U wasn't so much the funny faces he was making; all ol a sndden it 
occurred to me what comic creature men are. Their sdliness^ their guUi- 
biiity, tbeir umeLabiiity^ tbeir childish boastings their vanity^ and on top 
of that their stinginess and pettiness and tbeir fondness for you know 
what.,. Ever since that day, whatever Haneda did it didn't seem to make 
me so angiy. I even came to sec a certain quaint charm in him,^** 

Most Shitayama-cho wives^ too, had a secure basis for developing 
the same good-natured contempt for husbands who deserved it. In 
most cases their control over family eitpenditure was fairly complete. 
In no case, for instance, did any of the earning children in the ward 
hand over their wages to their father rather than to their mother. 
The replies to questions concerning what happened to the husband's 
wages were even more revealing, Seventy^ight wives (45% of all 
wagc-camcr$" wives asked) said that they received the whole of their 
husband's wages and doled out their husband's pocket money. These 
results may represent some e^taggeration of th& truth—some house¬ 
wives may have wanted to claim an authority which they did not in 
fact possess—but the frequent circumstantial details of how much 
the husband was given every morning as luncheon money or tobacco 
money were too convincing to leave any doubt that this is what 
often hapf^ns. In the other households the wife generally had a fixed 
housekeeping allowance either with or without the possibility of 
claiming more from her husband. In only seven (4%) households 
did the wife have to apply for money to her husband every time it 
was necessary. It was fairly common for wives to receive the whole 
of their husband's wages, but not bis ^side-earnings' of various sorts 
which remained his own. Some wives had no idea of what their hus¬ 
band's total income might be, but gave no indication that they thought 
this anything other than a proper state of affairs. "Of course. I've got a 
good idea how much he spends; 1 know the number of times a month 
he goes out to parties and Fve a shrewd idea how much they cost, 
but I would never dream of asking him outright. He might start 
worrying about the housekeeping and ho ought not to be worried.' 
The possession of private undeclared funds by the husband permits 
him the private pleasures of male drinktrtg parties and the like. This 
is nowadays more predominantly a part of white-collar than manual- 
worker culture (though well within the traditions of the old working 
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class—the Edo artisan). It is not surprising, therefort, to find that 
the wife rtt^ves the whole of her husband’s wages significantly more 
frequently in households of lower than in those of hJ^er econoinic 
status. Provincial-bom husbands are also significantly more likely 
to hand over their wages than those bom in Tokyo or Yokohama. 

2, FelatiGns Outside the Nome 

"niree indioes bearing on the second dimension—the eirtent to 
which the wife maintains economic and social relations outside the 
home on a footing of equality with her husband—were; whether the 
wife claimed any property of her own. whether the wife sent New 
Year cards in her own name to her own friends, and whether the 
wife had her own friends home to meals. 

Only forty-six wives (23%) claimed to have any property, ten of 
them house property, ten of them ‘all that I brou^t with me when 1 
was married’, and seventeen some form of savings. There are two 
quite separate factors involved here, however. Modem notions of 
fenunme equality may be one. Another is the tradition of rural 
society. Divorce (which was frequent) permitted the wife’s faimly to 
reclaim all the trousseau—the clothes, chest of drawers, cupboards, 
etc.—which the bride had taken with her. That the latter factor may 
be dominant here is suggested by the fact that there is a noticeable 
tendency for provincial-bom wives to claim to have property more 
often than those bom in Tokyo and Yokohama.^® 

New Year cards were sent in their own name to their own personal 
friends by sixty.^ren wives (34%). In 33% of households all were 
sent in the husband’s name. In 20% some were sent jointly in the 
name of both husband and wife. Here the wife’s educational level 
has some importance, High-School graduates arc very significantly 
more likely to send Hew Year cards than graduates of lower schools. 
A, noticeably higher frequency of New Year card sending among the 
higher gnomic groups also supports the assumption that this is a 
predominantly middle-class characteristic. It is slightly more frequent 
among younger wives. 

The replies to the questions concerning visitors who were invited 
to meals in the home are best dealt with by a table. It will be seen that 
only about half as many wives had friends in to meals as husbands. 
We shall return to the small number of‘equally friends of both of us’ 
replies in the next section. 

As indices of the third dimension—the extent to which there is 
a mer^ng of personality and interests, and a sharing of leisure 
activities and of domestic and social responsibilities—there is first 
of all the answer ’both of us' to the question: ‘Who decides on the 
amount of the “condolence money” gift?’ (The gift made to neigh¬ 
bours when a death occurs in their family, the appropriate amount 
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Tabte 20' Friends invited to Meals in the //aiw, Shitayama-cho 


Reply 


All vkitof^ ftrecquaily fiiends of bosh husband and wife 
Both husbzjid and mft have fncnck to meal& 

Only the husband has friends to imals 

Only tb<: wife has friends to meals 

The only visitors aic relatives 

No visitors ever come to meoli 

Not reported 

6(3) 
52 {26) 
59(29) 
8(4> 
22 (11) 
33 (17) 
20(10) 

Total 

200 (100) 


of which is a tricky thing to decide.) This answer (from 38% of 
housewives) comes signiGcantly more frequently from the younger 
and not quite noticeably more frequently from the provincial bom 
rather than from those bom in Tokyo or Yokohama. 

Secondly, questions were asked concerning the extent to which the 
hushed helped with housework. Here is a case in which traditionally, 
in middle and upper class families at least, the differentiation of 
spheres was rigid, ariid for the husband to help in the home was as 
much a serious reflection on the wife’s competence as it was on the 
husband’s masculinity. One woman said iha.1 when she first came to 
live in their apartment block she had not fully recovered from an 
attack of pleurisy some two yearn before. Her husband used therefore 
to help her in the weekly communal cleaning. She discovered, how¬ 
ever, that this was leading to a good deal of talk behind her back 
to the effect that she was lazy or that it was a household where ‘the 
wife wore the trousers’ {kaka~denka\ This made her so unhappy that 
she had to ask her husband to stop helping her. 

However, according to housewives’ reports. In only 32% of 
Shitayama-cho households (including 1% with domestic servants) 
did the husband never help. In another 24% be was said to be capable 
of turning to in an emergency but normally left everything to his 
wife. Regular help by husbands was often confined to spreading and 
rolling up the bed mattresses, others helped in cleaning and cooking, 
but only 3%ever helped with washing clothes. (‘Minding the children' 
—the most common of male domestic activities—was entirety 
Bscluded to improve comparability.) Younger husbands help more 
frequently (to a noticeable extent) than older husbands, and clerical 
and manageKal workers more than manual workers. 

The small number of '^ually friends of both of us’ replies shown 
in Table 20 Is another indication that in sociable and lebure activities 
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husband and wife traditionally moved in different spheres. Rulh 
Benedict's thesis that for the male, life was divided into the mutually 
exclusive 'circles' of 'duty' and 'human feelings' is a good character¬ 
ization of traditional attitudes* The fatnily belonged to the former 
sphere; male friendshipSp usually involving alcoholic conviviality 
and hired feuiiniae entertainment, belonged to the lattcn and the two 
spheres were not allowed to overlap. The husband might do formal 
'duty' entertaining at his home, in which case his wife played the 
self-effacing role of waiting on the men at table (herself getting the 
left“Overs in the kitchen afterwards) and speaking when she was 
spoken to. But boon companions would he entertained not in the 
homc^ but in a geisha house, at the house of a mistress, in a restaurant, 
brothel or potato-wine bar atKording to economic resources. As, 
with changing views of marriage, the home tends increasingly to 
become a centre of the man's interests and emotional life as well 
as a means of duty, it becomes more common for the husband to 
entertain his own friends at home. 

THE EXPLANATION OF DIFF£R£KC£S 

Before going on to consider one or two other aspects of tlus third, 
or 'merging" dimension, it will be useful to summarize what has been 
said above concerning the relations between these various indices 
and other characteristics, such as age, education, birth-place and 
economic status of the husbands and wives concerned. Table 21 lists 
the independence values of the various associations discernible, in 
terms of the probability that the association could be due to chance, 
it wlU be seen that it is only deciding together about 'condolence 
money' which shows a significant correlation with age. This suggests, 
what one might indeed expect, that the long-term trend of change in 
marital relationships is a change in the third of these dimensions. 
This is the only case where diffeierices between households in Shitay- 
ama-cho easily lend themselves to interpretations in terras of ‘old" 
and 'new' (and even here the explanation could be not that the 
younger generation manifests new characteristics which it will carry 
with it, but that the differences are characteristic of different phases 
of the marital relationship). Many of these differences arc likely to 
be due, not to changes in progress, but to personality differences, or 
to established and continuing class differences. 

It has been suggested that change along the 'merging and sharing' 
dimension is related to the increasing importance attached to love 
as a condition of marriage, but it win be seen from Table 21 that 
although the relation between the form of marriage of Shitayama-cho 
couples and these indices shows the same consistent tendency (i.c. 
the wives of 'love' marriages are more likely to send their own New 
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Year cardSp have their husband"^ visitors to the house, get help from 
their husbands in housework, have more complete control over the 
husband's wages and say that "condolence money' arnounU are 
decided jointly)^ the association i$ only a weak one. This suggests the 
(qualification that the love' insisted on for the love' marriage is not 
necessarily a love between equals implying equal regard for the wishes 
of both partners and the sharing of responsibilities and interests 
which is the Western romantic ideal. It can be no more than an 
assertion by the man of the right of individual choice of the woman 
who shall be his bondmaid, A love marriage is not a precondition for 
greater sharing of interests and responsibilities; this trend aff^s the 
relations of couple married by arrangetnent too. 

S£X AND MONOGAMY 

It might be expected that the new role of love in marriage and the 
tendency towards greater sharing of responsibilities and pleasures 
between husband and wife would have an effect also on sexual lela* 
tions in marriage. Something more nearly approaching the Marie 
Stopes ideal of "married love" might be expected to replace the idea 
that sexual enjoyment is the husband's prerogativcp to be indulged 
by the wife on the same level as her indulgence of his needs for food 
and warmth (as implied by the professor"s wife in the novel quoted 
obove)^ or alternatively the more specifically upper-class defi^tion 
of marital sex relations primarily in terms of breeding heirs, with 
the concomitant expectation that the husband seeks emotional and 
physical saLtisfacliou in jcbtions outside marriage.^*^ 

FwjJii-seikaisii-^ihe word translated "married life*—is one com¬ 
monly heard and has primarily sexual connotations. Taboos on the 
discussion of sex have always been much weaker in Japan than in 
Christian countries, and the removal since the war of police controls 
on the publication of works which discuss sex in Lhe context of a 
romantic view of marriage has led to a great increase in their 
number. Stopes and van der Velde sell in large quantities, and they 
have many Japanese imitators. Such genei^ notions as that the 
nature of a couple's sex relations have an important detentuniug 
influence on their adjustment to one another in all other respects, 
seem to be widely diffusetL Newspaper reporters interviewing fainom 
divorcees regularly a$k if they were dissadsfiod with their sex life and* 
if they fail to get serious answers, invent them or substitute specu¬ 
lation, for the public expects such infonnation. it seems also to be an 
accepted axiom that all marriages go through a "fed-up period" (the 
^em(7i^j>-generaUy around the seventh year—and that this b 
something to be consciously anticipated and provided against. The 
Japan Wc^mi3^*s News, in inviting essays from its madeis, suggested 
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as ooe of five topics *How 1 pievented a crisis in oiaritd relations in 
“the fed-up period” 

There also been a great increase since the war in the publication 
of pornographic magazines and books, some of which ^liberately 
cash in on the boom in weli-intentioned scientific works on sex in 
marriage. One monthJy magas^t for instance, is called Fuu/u- 
seAatsu, but its articles on Fifty Arts of the Bedchamber, and 
Virgiiiily Old and New, leave no doubt of their pornographic inten¬ 
tion. Although this particular magazine was taken regularly by one 
couple in Shitayama-cho, literature of this son is produced primarily 
for the male market. Long-distance trains generally arrive at their 
destination littered with such ero-zas$hi ('erotic' magazines) which 
travelling business men buy to console the tedium of their journey 
but hesitate to take to their homes. It is significant that one soci' 
ologist whose post-waractivities have been dedicated to the extirpation 
of feudalism and repression, particularly in the sphere of the family, 
and who generally welcomes all weakening of traditional restraints, 
coDcIudi^ a recent book by expressing concern at the bcdonbtic 
tendenci^ which provide such a ready market for such commercial 
sexual stimulation. In what he calls the ‘oversexualization' of con¬ 
temporary Japanese culture he sees signs of a decadence which 
prompts Um to invoke the parallel of the declining Roman Empire.^** 

While it is true that this 'hedonistic* tendency is leading on the 
one hand to a reduction of moral restraints on sex relations before 
marriage, in p^icular among young isolated individuals of the 
cities,*** there is a solid countervailing tendency in 'respectable* 
s<^cty towards a strengthening of the ideal of monogamous fidelity 
Mnihin marriage. It may be worth considering in detail the replies 
^ven by a sample of a hundred in Shitayama-cho to the following 
questions: 

Do you think it is all rl^ t for a married man to have a mistress? 

r-^— |No— 74r Ves— 20 Don’t Know-6 

^But supposing the man looked afier his wife properiy and wasn't a 
particularly bad husband to her, would you still object to it? 

Still objectionabk--—60 Then pennissible—14 

Implicit in the reasons and qualifications offered from both points 
of view in answer to this question is the assumption of three different 
motives which might prompt a man to keep a mistress. 

1. As a luxury indulgence. 

2. As a means of seeking sexual or emotional satisfaction not fully 
obtainable in marriage. 

3. As a means O'f begetting children. 

The replies showed that it was the first type of situation which the 
question immediately suggested to most people and it may be 
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assumed that it was this which was beiag ac^pted by the majority of 
the twenty immediate and the fourteen reluctant approvers. Accord¬ 
ing to one womaiip ‘It's all right provided a man can afford it. I'm 
not one to v^orzy much about these matters. It wouldn’t matter to 
me in the least if my husband did it.' Other women, however^ 
while not being aware of any moral objections, thought themselves 
entitled to have emotional ones, 'i don’t see any objection to it^ or 
at Least, 1 don't mind saying so now w^hen 1 know my husband 
couldn’ t afford it^ but if it actually happened Tm sure 1 shouldn’t 
fee! so happy about it.' As several, on both sides of the fence* agreed, 

^Women tend to be monopolistic about men.’ 

’Higamous Hogamous, Woman is monogamous, Hogamous 
Higamous* Man is polygamous’, dreami the philosopher, and he 
would hardly have been hailed for the originality of his perception 
in Japan. It is sometimes on the basis of such a view of the nature 
of the man that the question is approached. ^l suppose you have to 
overlook these things*' said one woman, "provide a man doesn't 
ruin himselL' Though a sign of weakness, it b a venial sin and, as 
the frequent quaJifioations of the 'provided he can afford it* type 
indicate, much less reprehensible than failure to keep these indul¬ 
gences within the limits appropriaite to status and means. 

By the same token, this form of indulgence can, in ce rtain business 
circles* become almost an essential means of conspicuous consump¬ 
tion whereby a man demons! rates what his status and his means are. 
Business associates can be better entertained at the house of a 
misiress, particularly if* as is frequently the case, the inistres$ is a 
geisha or is set up with her own Little restaurant or te^-hotisc. There 
however, somethiug which smacks of the sententious in this reply 
from a 33-year-old man:*To a certain extent it is necessary for a man's 
work, but he should always remember that his life is based on hb 
home and he should always get his wife's permission first.* 

Others consider a mistress permissible only on one of the other 
two grounds listed atsove—when a man is unable to find adequate 
sexu^ or emotional gratification in marriage, or for the purpose of 
begetting eluldren. 

The Latter receives only two mentions; one man considers it the 
sole justificationp another is more doubtful* explicitly says ^mono¬ 
gamy is best’, but thinks a mistress preferable to the altemadve 
expedient of adoption. The other reason is mentioned with greater 
frequency—Tl is wrong except where a husband does hb test for 
his wife and she fails to satisfy him in return.’ *lf a man caimot find 
satisfaction in the home, then 1 suppose it can't be helped.' Tt is 
wrong unless a man's wife is ill or something.' The assumption seems 
to be that no man can be expected to abstain from seeking other 
means of sexual gratification if he fails to find it in his home. This 
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may apply equally when his railuie to find adequate satisfaction can 
legitimately be blamed on the wife's lemissness. ot is simply due to 
the wife^s illness. ‘'We aren^t made of wood and stone’ said a young 
printer whose wife had tuberculosis^ talking in another context about 
his visits to brothels. 

Several add* from this point of ^iew^ that it is up to the wife; 
it IS a test of her powers to keep her man. As the conception of a 
mistress as a legitimate piece of extra self-indulgence is replaced by 
the conception of a mistress as a remedy for a dissatisfied home life, 
so it becomes harder for a wife to accept the situation with equan¬ 
imity. One woman jn Shitayama-cho whose husband kept a mistress 
was noticeably nervous in the company of other women, and it was 
remarked that this change dated from the time of her husband’s 
defection and she was very much to be pitied. 

The majority of those who condemn the keeping of a mistress 
made it clear that their obj^tion was a moral one. One man dis¬ 
approved on the grounds that it destroyed the ’fine virtues' of the 
'Japanese family system’, though, as we have seen, the moralists of 
the Japanese family system have been somewhat ambiguous on this 
issue. Mo$t+ however, base their condemnation on the newer ideals 
of monogamous marriage, implying exclusive se^tual rights for both 
partners and trust and confidence between them. The dreaming 
philosopher is explicitly repudiated: 'It is impossible for a man to 
love two women at once,' From which one man drew the conclusion 
that if a man did love someone other than his wife ’he should do 
things properly and get a divorce'. Another clearly rejected the 
double standard with the words, ’If my wife had a lover, I know how 
l‘d feel/ 

The sample was too small for significant analysis, but as it stands 
the distribution of replies by both sex and age is fairly even. 

Here again a caveat must be entered against assuming too rcaddy 
that these replies can be interpreted in the context of a tmditional- 
modem dichotomy. This sample was the same one as received the 
questions on p. 126 presenting a choice between maintaining good 
relations with the mother or good relations with the wife. The latter 
questions immediately preceded those on keeping a mistress. It was 
expected that those who took a Hraditional' view on the first question 
(i.e, evaluated the relation with the mother as the more important) 
would take a ^tmditional* view on the second (i.e. show tolerance 
of keeping a mistress). In fact, however, the tendency of essociatioa 
(though a weak one—“2<p<^3) is in the opposite direction. If 
this association is not due to chance and would reach a higher 
level in a wider sample, the explanation might be that the relevant 
distinction is not betw^een ’traditional' ideas which pve little im¬ 
portance to love between husband and wife, and ’modem’ ideas 
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which give it grmt importance, but between what one nught cal] a 
^hedonistic' attitude and ^morat' altitude. That the hedooist 
might see the satisfactions of his relation with his wife as more 
important than fidfUUag bis duties to his parents, and the satisfac¬ 
tions of his relations with his mistress as not to be foregone in defer¬ 
ence to his duties to his wife. 

DIVORCE 

The increasing imponance placed on subjective factors in the 
dehnitioa of the husband-wife relation cannot fail to affect the nature 
and frequency of divorce. It Ls not only that the funolions of the 
famDy are whittled down in reality* a$ was suggested at the begiivtiing 
of this chapter* Of those which remain to it attention is increasingly 
directed to the emotional satisfactions of the marital relation itself, 
to the elusion of the family^s economic or child-rearing functions. 
As the whole r&ison d^isre of marriage is increasingly seen as the 
fulfilment of love, so the absence of love becomes sufficient grounds 
for divorce. We have already quoted the opinion that a man who 
loves someone else more than his wife, should ^do things properly' 
and get a divorce. A newspaper writer commenting on the divorce 
of a member of the Japauese Royal Family reveals the same attitude 
when he remarks that Prince K in letting things slide and continuing 
the marriage after it became obvious that he and his wife were 
not suited to each other showed that he ‘was lacking in a serious 
attitude towards his own and his wife's human natuTe\^^ 

This is familiar ground; fanuliar also is the increase in divorce 
rates which it implies. It is a process, however, which has only just 
begun in Japan. From the beginning of statistical records to 1^5, 
Japan was the only country in the world in which the divorce rate 
showed a steady aud continued decline—from 1 4 per thousand in 
1901 to about -6 per thousand at the beginning of the war.*“ (Com¬ 
pared with an American increase from -7 in 1900 to 4-3 in 1946.) 
During aU this period divorce was possible by the simple act of 
registering consent. To complete the reverb of the Western pattern, 
in 1930 the divorce rate was lower in towns with more than 50,000 
population than in ^grictiltiiral districts.^^ 

The probable reasons for this decline lie in later marriage, a more 
^responsible' attitude to marriage with the growth in education and 
the diffusion of new standards of respectability, and the effect of the 
whole complejt of changes summed up in the words ‘improved status 
of women^ on the traditional form of divorce, which amounted in 
fact to dismissal by the groom's family of a bride whom they found 
unsatisfactory. 

Since the war, which has brought no legal changes except in the 
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grounds for judicial divorce—which in any case accounts for only a 
small fraction of the total number of divorces the divorce rate 
has risen from the pre-war *6 per thousand to a figure very close to 
I'O per thousand for each of the five years 1^7-51/® The new 
^Western* trend towards increased divorce would seem to be begin¬ 
ning to assert itself—and for the same reasons as in the West^ 

Nevertheless, it is still only beginning. Mom 'realistic" conceptions 
of marriage still play a large part at least in feminine attitudes to 
marriage and divorce. We have already quoted the factory girfs 
concern to get a man Vith earmug capacity" for a husband. For 
women marriage is still a means of livelihood. The writer of a personal 
adrice column in the newspaper, for instance, answers a woman with 
children whose husband is persisicntly and flagrantly unfaithful with 
a sympathetic demmeiation of faithless husbands who 'do not realize 
that equality of the sexes means equal recognition of the personality 
of each partner in marriage'. But she concludes by advising the 
woman that with three children divorce mj^t be the greater evil 
and her best course is to tiy to win back her husband with extra 
attentions.*^ 

Japanese femimsts in their discussions of divorce arc often con¬ 
cerned to point out that the equaUty which the law prescribes is a 
hollow mockery given the biolo^cal arrangement of reproduction 
and the existing economic and educational ordering of society which 
make it difficult for a woman to acquire a skUl^ or having acquired 
a skill to get a job^ or having got a job to earn a living wage. Many 
divorces ‘by consent" are no more than the discarding by a selfish 
husband of a defenceless and dependent wife who is as yet unused to 
the idea that women in Japanese society have any rights to assert/^^ 
Many feel that the remedy lies in making divorce by consent condi¬ 
tional on the approval of a Family Tribunal. 

EXPECTED PEiSONAUTEES 

The nature of the traditional expected personalities of men and 
women in Japanese society obviou^y bore an intimate relation to 
the expected relatioas of dominance and submission between husband 
and wife. With change in the latter one can expect change also in the 
former. Contrariwise, unless there h change in the former it is 
impossible for change in the latter to be complete. It may be worth 
considering here in some detail the answers from a sample of a 
hundred to the questions, ‘What sort of man (woman) do you admire 
most?" 

The great diversity of expressions used in describing the ideal man 
shows that there is no accepted stereotyped form of words which 
springs readily to the tongue. The replies are not, however, devoid of 
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pattern. Although each mentions only one or two or at the most 
four traits of character which they most admirep it is possible^ by 
relating these to the hero type of popular fitnis and novels,^^^ to 
the type of individtial who acquires power and prestige in national 
and community lifCj and to the sort of evaluative judgements of 
character which are made in everyday life, to build up a composite 
picture of the admired type to which most of the answers may be 
deemed to be partial references. 

Thus the ideal man is the leader type, the 'manly’ man, one who 
has suffered, a man of courage and endurance, strong-willed, quick* 
decisive and foroeful in situations where lesser men would hesitate 
out of scupulous regard for detail, frank in the expression of his 
opinion without exce$sivc regard for etiquette or convention, dis¬ 
dainful of underhand scheming, direct in the expression of hi$ emo¬ 
tions, a good loser, generously lacking in petty resentmentSp but ready 
to avenge insult whenever it is proffered, capable of deep passions 
but able to conquer them if necessaryp a loyal friendp ready to act on 
the promptings of the heaHp as a leader of men ready to give his life 
for his subordinates and chivalrous in his protoctioa of the weak. In 
all, over half the mspondents mention one or other of these trails 
and a just significantly greater amnber of such replies come from 
men than from women. 

There is a tendency for women to favour what one might build 
up into a secondary pattern as the "$afe"and-$ound" lype^the man 
who is faithful, loyal and sincere (1 1 respondents), who is punctilious 
in tus personal relations (6), a man of integrity (1), a man of just 
dealings {2)p thoughtful (l)p a hard worker (6), a steady reliable man 
(3), to which should perhaps be added the ‘scrious^minded man' 
mentioned by nine women and no men. This word (majime mi) is 
the one recurring most frequently in these replies. It means specific¬ 
ally a man who does not spend his time and money on women and 
drink, particularly women—an eminently reasonable preference 
from the wife’s point of view^ 

Two other groups of answers which do not fit into either of the 
above categories are gaiety and cheerfulness (7), and kindliness 
and consideration for others. It is noticeable that of the twelve 
people who mention this latter trait, ten are women. 

The pattern of admired feminiae types emerges more clearly than 
the m asculine, w hich is perhaps an illustration of a general tendency 
for the lower statuses in any society to be more clearly defined than 
the higher. It iSp for one thing, generally those who occupy the higher 
statuses who do the defining. Moreover, the greater the restriction 
of choice which any role entails, the easier becomes its concrete 
definition and, perhaps, the greater the need for defining and en¬ 
forcing it. Thus, in the writings of the Tokugawa moralists—Katbara 
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Ekkcn of the seventeenth cseotQry, for instance, or Nakaitiura Tekisai 
of the eighteenth—we get a very clear picture of what thqf expect 
of woineii;^ but a much vaguer picture of the ideal ruasculine character* 
The same h true of the ethics text-books on which the present genera- 
tion was nurtured. 

The essentia] qualities of womanhood stressed by Confuciao 
moralists were especially those of loyal obedience and service, and 
it is these qualities which predominate in the replies. Twenty-six 
people out of a hundred used words such as 'quict\ "reserved", 
*ob^knt^ ‘submissive\ loyal*, 'modest', 'quiet-mannered', 'open 
and trusting" (atonashii, ninjini, chimjitsu^ kenp^ odayaka^ 

sunao}. Eight mentioned 'gracefulness* (skttoyaka). Ten stre^d the 
quahdes of the ideal servant — 'noticing* things (anticipating the 
wants of others), consideration, a woman who can look after people, 
gves of her b^i for others, devotes herself to her home and her 
children. Eighteen used the word yasashfi which has a wide range of 
meaning; graceful, gentle, teuder, affectionate, qualities which 
hospitalized males in our society are expected to find epitomized in 
young nurses. Other trails mentioned which fit into this picture are 
lack of vanity, non-extravagance, lack of affectation, being a bard 
worker, not being 'brainy', gaining the trust of neighbours. Each 
received one mention. 

This does not, how'ever, entirely complete the picture. Just a^ the 
heroine of the kabuki plays, for all her grace and submissive loyalty, 
nevertheless carries a short dagger in her bosom and is prepaid to 
use it with grim determination (though most probably on herself) 
whenever the honour of her family or the life of her lord is at stake, so 
we find that eleven of those who mention one or several of the above 
characteristics add, "but on the other hand . . / or hut combined with 
this.. / a certain strength, spirit, solid reliability, a hard corc^ 
something positive about hcr^ no weakling. The 'but' is alwap there; 
the contrast is alway's pointed. 

It is presumably this type of personaUiy to which the six people 
who used the word "womanly" were referring. These qualities arc the 
specific differentiating characteristics of the female sex. (In fact, 
only eight people used entirely the same terms and only nine others 
partially the same terms in describing both their ideal woman and 
their idea] man, though it must be remembeined that the nature of 
the questions perhaps suggested that a contrast was expected.) It 
is interesting to notice the suggestion here (as in the ease of the 
'Japanese family sptemT that such a pattern of feminine character 
is peculiar to Japan and (together, one suspects, with the kimono^ 
the tea ceremony, the cherry trees and Mount Fuji) to be counied 
one of her chief glories. Five people, all mrrti in introducing one or 
other of the above traits said "a really Japnese type of.. .* or 'a real 
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Japaaese woman’. One even used Lhe phmse Yamafo nade^hiko 
wliich has about the same ring and if used in earnest would arouse 
about the same titter in sophisticated circles as "a true English rose'p 
with the diffemnee that the nadeshiko or fringed pink* is more slender, 
more pale and more modestly retiring than most roses. The belief 
that the Japanese woman was a unique and superior product was 
put forward explicitly by one man who quoted as evidencx his 
experiences of the women of other parts of Asia during the war* There 
is an aphorism which the Japanese man of the world can rarely resist 
the temptation offered by the presence of a foreigner at a party to 
quote; it is to the effect that a man's physical wants are most ade¬ 
quately catered for by living in a Western-style hoitse with a Japanese 
who can do Chinese cooking. 

This ideal of what I shad call the Confucian pattern seems to be 
shared equally by both men and women. The only significant differ¬ 
ence concerns the use of the word yasashU which women use more 
than men (fourteen to four}. The reason may possibly be that the 
term implies a certain protectiveness, a positive tenderness springing 
from individual initiative, a role in which women like to picture 
themselves but which is hardly consbtent with the subordination and 
the negative virtues of willing obedience which figure most promia- 
ently in the man's estunation of the ideal woman- 

To that extent it might be doubted whether yajojA/i r^ly belongs 
to the Confucian pattern or whether it is really part of another quality 
referred to by other respondents in such terms as ^a capacity for love', 
*depth" or *delieai^‘ of feeling. (Aijoa-yutakn^ joo-bukah jao ga 
kamakai, ntnjoo ga am.} One might point the distinction between the 
Confucian pattern proper and this emphasis on a loving nature in 
temis of Ruth Benedict's thesis that for the Japanese all social action 
falls into one of two mutually exclusive spheres* that of duty and that 
of 'human feeling'. (‘Human feeling’ is, indeed, a translation of one 
of these words* ninpo^) Alternatively* and less abstractly, the Coa- 
fudan pattern, might be considered to belong to the samurai sub¬ 
culture and the wanniy-feeling woman to the urban plebeian sub¬ 
culture of the Tokugawa period. The difference in heroine types is 
quite clear in the drama. The heroines of the buke-mofia^ 

the dramas of mtrigue and battle $et mostly in the Kamakura and 
Muromachi periods—belong to the Confucian pattern. Rarely do 
they display emotional attachment towards a man. The 'human 
feeling' which is allowed is almost entirely confined to iheir love for 
their children which, however* often serves only as a counterpoint 
to their duty of loyally to lord or husband to which it often has to 
be subordinated. {The nnrse who delivers up her own child to assas¬ 
sins who are searching for the heir of her master.) In the choaniit- 
mono, however,—dramas which reflect the culture of the town classes 
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of Edo and Oosaka during the Tokugawa period—the wife of the 
merchaDt or artisan t 3 fpically shows much greater freedom and in¬ 
dependence of acUorL and is allowed to express feelings of love and 
jealousy vividly and forcefuUy* 

But although the Confuciau pattern predominates in these replies^ 
there is, nevertheless, a feeling that it rather belongs to the past. Two 
people spoke of the 'old type" of Japanese woman. But though tu 
decline the old norms are far from displaced, and those whose 
replies deviate from the above patterns frequently feel the need of 
explicitly pointing out, or even of justifying^ their deviatloii. Thus 
one woman of 24 says T dislike the old “good-wife-and-wise^mother” 
type", and another. like someone who is not dependent on a man." 
T don"i like even women to be LDdiiect and roundabout in their 
specchp" said one man, and another, 'It used not to be the thing for 
women to work, but as soon as I married my wife I set her to work. 

1 treat her as an equal/ (This particular man may be making the best 
of a bad job. He was the man previously mentioned who was so 
eclipsed by his wife in their business and soctai activities that he was 
falsely rumoured to be an adopted son-in-Law.) There is too, a note 
of defiant overstatement in the replies of two young women who 
deviate from the traditional patterns. One used the word JaJauma 
—T like a woman to be a bit of a virago" and the other, "a woman 
who speaks her mind, even to the point of being cheeky'. 

The other character traits mentioiied by the deviants are those 
which appeared as characteristics of the ideal man. Sappari shita — 
someone who is simple and direct, docs not fuss or cry over spilt 
milk, hakkirl skim —someone who speaks her own mind, makes her 
intention clear and slicks to it, imkihnki shita, iekipaki shim —a 
sharp, hustling, managidg type. Finally there are various odd re¬ 
marks such as 'someone with enough manliness about her to stand 
up for her^ir, 'someone with as much ability as a inan\ a 'thoughtful 
person", a 'sohdly reliable person". Altogether there are nineteen 
such replies. All of the eleven women who give them are under 35 
(highly significant difference) and of the ci^t men, five are under 
25. For the rest, ten were unable or unwilling to ^ve replies, and 
seventy-one gave answers Falling within the traditional pattern. 

CONCLUSION 

If the picture given above is one of confusion, it has done no more 
than reflect the confusion in normative ideals which exist in Tokyo 
today. There is not only the fumbling, experimentation and un¬ 
certainty which inevitably characterizes human relatioas in growing 
cities, cities which lack the established patterns of response to stock 
situations of the small local community and lack also the group 
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pressures which give training in these responses, secure their enforce¬ 
ment and afford the individual the security which comes from the 
expectation of his group's approval. To all ibis is added the sudden 
subversion of an officii mor^ty which was formerly inculcated at 
high pressure, the sudden release of tendencies which had been 
undennining the official morality for decades, and the sudden in¬ 
flux of Western ideas which in themselves present a confusion of 
ideals ranging from extreme individualistic hedonism at one end, to 
Catholic insistence on the indissolubility of the marriage sacrament 
and the predominantly procreative function of sex on the other, tt U 
not surprising that the Don't Know group should be large for all 
questions in opinion-surveys about the family. Journalists, scholars 
and publicists of various sorts have exerted the whole weight of their 
influence to the destruction of ‘feudalism* in the family, a preoccu¬ 
pation which has prevented very careful consideration of the prob¬ 
lems of the new non-feudal fantlly which is emerging. The ideal of 
marriage as the fulfilment of the mutual love of two independent 
and equal personalities is generally accepted, but how this ideal is 
to be fitted into the structure of the new conjugal family with its 
existing economic and child-rearing functions, is a question which 
has received scant attention. It will probably continue to be largely 
disregarded as long as the battle against the ‘remnants of feudalism’ 
has still to be won, particularly in rural areas. But the rise in the 
divorce rate and the increase in Juvenile delinquency su gg ests that 
the problems of the next stage are beginning to raise their head in the 
cities, and that the concern over famiiy disintegration familiar to 
Western societi^ will Increasingly occupy attention in the future. 
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* tapan's confidence in hierarchy", wrote Ruth Benedici in Th^ 
I Chrysanthemum and the Sword, ^is basic in her whole notion of 
V man's lelaLiDii to liJs fellow man and of man''^ rcktion to the 
State.. . - The hierarchical arrangcntcnt$ of Japanese life have been 
as drastic in relations between the classes as they have been in the 
family. In all her national history Japan has been a strong class and 
caste society.' Again, later, remarking that the Japanese scorn the 
nouveau rkhe who has no 'hierarchical right^ to his wealthy she 
comments, Uapan provided a place in her hierarchy for great wealth 
and kept an alliance with it; when wealth is achieved in the field out¬ 
side, Japanese public opinion is bitter ag^nst it.^ 

In a review of her l^k, one of Japan^s foremost historians has 
this to say: 

I was bom in a Utde village in Wst Japan In the year of the promul¬ 
gation of the Japanese Consti tution (L 3^9) and I spent my childhood there^ 
To me dien, not only the Toku^wa period, even the Meiji Restoration 
itself seemed to belong to the distant past.... From that lime until my 
present sixtieth year I have rarely come across what the author calls 
Uapan^s confidence in hieranjiy^ My grandfather^ bom in 1830, certainly 
bad that confidence. But my father and the men of his geoeration were no 
longer men content to ^e their ^appropriate position in the hierarchy^ 
Although, by force of circumstances, my father did stay in his ^position*;, 
it was not for want of attempt to get out of it. And for the young itign of 
my generation—and this in the vOlagE and in the small country town—it 
was taken for granted that all strove to get out of their 'position' and climb 
to the greatest helghls.... A translation of Theodore Roosevelt^s Tke 
Sttemioiu Life had a great vogue^ and we middle^hool students burnt the 
midnight oil with a book of extracts from the original English. There was 
a magazine called Success which sold a good many copies in the nearby 
country towm , * 

The criticism is not necessarily damaging to Ruth Benedict's 
main thesis. The tendency to insist on rigid hierarchical distinctions 
of authority and prestige between the positions in any existing social 
organization, does not necessarily imply that these positions are fiUed 
by the criteria of birth and class affiliation and that the opportunities 
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for reacbing the positions ate unequally distributed amoug the 
population at large. It is one thing to insist that sergeants should 
unfailingly obey captains^ another to insist that only those bom in 
upper-class families have the right to beeoaie captains. Ruth Benedict 
is most concemed to stress the former aspect, and although she does 
point out that in the Japanese army, for instance, strict criteria of 
ability raiher than birth determined promotion, she remains ambigu¬ 
ous in her assessment of the extent to which opportumdes for the 
individual to improve his class-position existed in pre-war Japan, and 
of the extent to which ‘getting on in the world* was considered a 
legitimate aspiration, or when accomplished a laudable achievement. 
Tokugawa society, the society of Professor WatsujPs grandfather, 
certainly had co^dence in ideraichy. It depended for its stability 
on the observance of birthnletermiiied status distinctions and hirth- 
detennined relations of lord and vassal. The ^^cb-in-his-proper- 
station^ ideal was explicit and practically unquestioned- But for aB 
that, Tok ugawa Japan had its mechanisms of upward social mobility. 
Even if they were limited forms of social capillary action rather 
than broad avenues of advancement, they nevertheless existed. One 
of these* the amassing of wealth in trade, has received considerable 
attention from historians. By the end of the Tokugawa period w ealthy 
merchants were able, in increasing numbers, by adoption or by out^ 
right purchase of rank to infiltrate the samurai class. ‘Getting on* 
was always an accepted part of the ethic of the merchants of the 
Toktigawa period. Saikaku*s MmtJ-zariyoo and Eiiaigura were 
written, at the end of the seventeenth century^ to tell them how to 
do it. At that time the merchants' was a dosed society with sufficient 
self-confidence to oppose its own v'alucs to those of the samurai. 
Saikaku's remark that *ihe merchant who is content to Live off the 
wealth inherited from his father (i.e . without mcreasing it) Ls belter 
than the samurai living on the rice stipend he gets with hb ancestral 
tablets’ is a typical expression of that—perhaps compensatory— 
self-confidence. ^ the end of the period the richer merchants were 
able not merely to gain the satisfactions of power and prestige within 
their own world which enabled them to affect to despise the values 
of those beyond the frontiers, but also to go further, to sally beyond 
the frontiers and penetrate the world of the samurai itself. 

The second means o-f rising in the world has reived less attention 
but it was equally important in laying the foundatioii for later 
developments^ Success was also possible through intellectual training. 
The priests and scholars of the Tokugawa period formed an inter¬ 
mediate class which did not Bt into the theoretical division of society 
into samurai, peasants, artisans and merchants, or the main practical 
division into the samurai and the rest. The Buddhist Churches, like 
the Chu rch of medieval England, provided opportunities for the poor 
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scholar to achieve some eminence.”* Fukn^awa Yiikichi, one of the 
most influential intellectual leaders of the MeijL enlightenment, un* 
doubtedly got some of his drive from Ms ambitiom but impoverished 
and frustrated lower-samumi father It was the latter^s original in- 
tention to put Yukichi into the priesthood for he had heard of 
instances of even the sons of fishmongers becoming abbots*^^^ 

But the Buddhist Churches were of lesser importance in this 
respect than the secular Chinese, or Jater Dutch, learning. It was 
possible for lower samurai, and even for merchants and peasants of 
sufficiently outstanding ability, to become the favourite Confucian 
lecturer of a feudal lord with a taste for teaming, and so gain an 
assured place with a stipend in the fkf school. If such a man turned 
his intellectual ability and mastery of verbal symbols to practical 
rather than academic and philosophical ends, he might become the 
lord's commercial manager^ his doctor^ his adviser on agricultural 
technology, or gunnery, or mming, or simply political intrigue. In its 
upper reaches the MeraichicaJ rigour of Tokugawa society w^ 
modified by an element of competition in the conspicuous display 
demanded by the social whirl of the feudal capital at Edo. This gave 
the feudal lord a strong incentive to e^tact the maximum material 
wealth from his fief, and as a consequence a high premium was 
placed on the ability of his fief administrators, even sometimes at the 
cost of setting aside traditional emphasis on birth-determined status* 
Opportuni ties for such advancement were, of course, greatest for the 
lower grades of the samurai class for whom the fief schools provided 
the necessary education and for whom the social barriers to be crossed 
were not so formidable. But such opportunities were not entirely 
absent for the commoners of the towns who had their own private 
schools, and in some go-ahead fiefs education was provided by the 
fief authorities to selected commoner children.The moralists of 
the period did not approve of study for the purpose of personal 
ad^-ancement. For them moral perfection and the training necessary 
to fulfil the duties implied by one^s inherited status were the onJy 
legitimate ends. But ihe fact that they were moved to inveigh against 
*study for fame and profit' is proof that Tokugawa society afforded 
such possibilities and rewarded such efForts.^^ 

These two channels of social mobility—the individualisi's route 
via txifnmercia] or industrial skill and the dependent employee’s route 
via advancement within a bureaucratic organization— were both 
greatly expanded in the Meiji era. And of the two it was the latter 
which received the sanction and even the encouragement of govern¬ 
ment authority. 

The leaders of the Meiji Restoration were for the most part men 
who themselves had risen by sole virtue of their ability from the 
lower grades of the samurai class to positions of power within their 
C*LX—o 
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own fiefs and eventually in the nation at large. They had no vested 
inteiest in the exisience of the feudal hierachy as it stood: on the 
contrary their own power could only be assured by destroying a 
system which decentralized authority and allocated it on the basis 
of hereditary status, a criterion which could be used to deny their 
own legitimacy* 

They were thus most immediately concerned to dismantle the class 
structure from the top. But they did not stop there. Their reforms 
showed what was, in the cont ext of the times^ a sw eeping egalitarian¬ 
ism. For all their humble origjn, they were nevertheless samurai and 
as such they might have been expected to show some desire to preserve 
some of the institutional supports of the traditional superiority of 
the samurai as a class. But such legal privileges as Ungered through 
the first decade seem to have been reluctant concessions to conserva¬ 
tive opinion among the rant-and-file samurai; the leaders themselves, 
and certainly the propa^tndisis of the enlightenment who took it 
upon themselves to expound the new national poliq^ to the peoplCp 
seem to have believed that the basic ai m of their policy—to strengthen 
the country by modemizaiion—required that talent from every 
stratum of society be sou^t out and set to the task of absorbing the 
new learning and the new techniques. The first moves of the new 
Govenunent in the field of education betrayed a traditional class 
bias-“it was envisaged that the old distinction between the more 
academic fief schools for the samurai and the practical three-Rs 
schools for commoners would be perpetuated.^*® But the edict of 
1872 outlining the school system of the future no longer contained 
any traces of this idea. A unified non-discriminatory school system 
was established and has persisted to the present day with, at the 
primary and secondary level, only a very limited development of 
private-school alternatives. 

The new compuisory-education system which was thus launched In 
the seventies, and which by the end of the century was catering for 
some 95% of the children of the appropriate ages,"^ was not, then, 
like the contemporary English system, imbued with the atmosphere of 
"charitable rehef, disciplining of the poor, and education in elemen¬ 
tary hygiene’.^*^ It catered for the children of the samurai as well as 
for the lower orders. Its goals were positive and reformist. Belief in 
human perfectibility has never, perhaps, held such sway as in Japan 
in the early days of Meiji. The new education was the means by 
which everyone could theoretically gain the means of self-improve¬ 
ment, and by improving himself improve the nation. And, although 
status considejalions in the early period and economic considerations 
throughout the whole period prevented the poorer peasants from 
taking advantage of the higher reaches of the educational system, as 
far as the overt intentions of the central Government were concerned, 
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'eveiyone* included commoners too. One of the prDpd.gandists of the 
enlightemnent, in A Co«n/J 7 Dialogue on Ciyilbatiofi, telJs his 
sceptical peasant, ‘In human society (ni/tgen nofeama) ah men, from 
prince and mioister at the top to peasant and merchant at the bottom, 
are human beings of equal worth. A prince, for ali he is a priooe, is 
not by virtue of his position bora with three eyes; a commoner does 
not have one ear less than other people just because he is a commoner. 
Stripped to the skin, what is the difference between the feudal baron's 
daughter and the kitchen maid, except that one is white-skinned and 
the other tanned in the sun? The only distinction of worth among 
human beings is between those who, having learning and ability, are 
useful to society, and those who art not/ Everyone, he goes on, both 
men and women in all walks of life, need reading, writing and arith¬ 
metic. Evciyone, therefore, should attend the elementary schools. 
‘Thereafter, everyone should study the speciality of his own choice 
in order to prepare himself for his livelihood’—politics, law, military 
affairs, etc.—'according to his aptitude and aspirations {seishi/su 
nozomi).. .. Those who do not enter schools for the study of such 
specialities continue the industry of their forefathers.' 

Rifshin Shusse ‘rising in the world’, was a legitimate and even a 
laudable aspiration in the Meiji period. Smiles’ Seif Help, was one of 
the first books to be translated into Japanese, in 1371, three years 
after the Restoration and thirty years before Professor Watsuji and 
his school friends wrestled with Theodore Roosevelt in the original. 
Ambition found explicit sanction in the framework of traditional 
morality from two points of view. The first is apparent in the 
Dialogue quoted above—'getting on' was a matter of giving one’s 
best to the State in the position in which one was best fitted to serve 
the State. The second, again legitimizing ambition in the framework 
of a ‘collectivity-oriented' rather than a ‘seir-oriented’ morality, was 
the justification in terms of bringing honour and wealth to the 
‘family of the ancestors’. Or more immediately of achieving the 
wealth which would make it posible to repay all the favours (the 
on) of one’s parents by assuring them of comfortable old age. The 
strmgth of this drive as a real motivating force and not simply as a 
rationalization is apparent in some of the success stories. Boys sent 
to study in Tokyo on the meagre hard-earned surplus of a frugal 
peasant household economy never dare to tell their parents that they 
have ‘let them down’ by failures in examinations, and plod on year 
after year, working in their spare time, until they at last succeed. 

But although the motive of personal ambition with the aim of 
personal enjoyrnent of prestige and wealth and power was not so 
often given explicit approval, it was given institutional support. In the 
Tokugawa period status and wealth appertained to the family not 
to the individual. When Ogyuu Sorai, who started life, so the legend 
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goes, as an impovenshed schoJar, living on the scrap from his 
bean^curd-TTianufacturing landlord's tubs, rose to the position of 
adviser to the most powerful feudal lord in the land, it was a hered¬ 
itary stipend and a hereditary seating position at the lord's levees 
which were gcanted him. But status in the Meiji bureaucracy or 
array, or even in the growing bureaucratic organizations of industrial 
firras belonged to the individual not to his family. And legal steps 
were early taken to permit the individual to enjoy personally not only 
the status, but also the wealth which his efforts achieved. By 1877 
it was already legal for individuals other than househeads to become 
the titular holders of government bonds/^^ and the Civil Code of 
1890 instituted a thorough-going system of individual property 
rights which remained intact in the later revised code. Critics of the 
law who attacked these provisions as a fatal blow to the sacred in-^ 
stitution of the solidary faraily were met with the argumerit that 
individual property rights were necessary as an encourageinent to 
individual enterprise, and the encouragement of individual enterprise 
was necessary to the State7^ 

That it was considered laudable during the Meiji period to strive 
to get on is unquestioned, that large numbers did so strive is equally 
unquestioned, no r do the biographies of the ti me leave any doubt that 
some succeeded, but just how many is a question which must await 
detailed studies of the sodal origins of the elites of the brst decade 
of this century. There can be no doubt that, particularly at the be^n- 
ning of the period^ the prestige of samurai ancestry and the cultural 
traditions of the samurai family, as well as the access of capital 
when feudal stipends were commuted into government bonds, were 
all important factors favouring the chances of those of samurai 
stock.i« 

The prestige and cultural tradition factors were of special impor¬ 
tance in the early period because of the particularistic nature of the 
avenues of advanecincnt. Before the routes of entry into the bureau¬ 
cracy and the armed services became fully formalized, the only sure 
route to success—grunted the requisite ability^ — was by securing a 
powerful patron. The story of one poor boy's successful dimb to 
fame was told by his surviving sister who lived near Shitayama’ChO' 
He was the eldest son of a doctor, but defied hi$ father's insistence 
that he should follow him in his practice, ran away to Tokyo and 
presented himself at the house of Itoo, the most powerful of the 
surviving Restoration leaders. His sole Unt was that they were bom 
in the same fief* but in those days fief solidarity was a force of some 
importance. Itoo took the lad into his house as one of his many 
jAojei—student secretaries, employed as copyists, for secreiariaJ 
work and for errand-running of all sorts, in return for which they 
were bedded, boarded> given time to study and allowed to learn the 
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practical conduct of affairs by hovering ia the milieu of the great 
man. This particular boy had the talent to make the most of his 
opportunities and responded with unfailing loyalty to Itoo's patron¬ 
age {ftikitate^ the word used, means etymologically ‘pulling up on 
one’s feet'). He eventually achieved a post iu: I toe’s last short-hved 
Cabinet. This shasei apprenticeship system was responsible for many 
successful careers in the bureaucratic^ political. Literary, academic 
and other professional worlds But it is doubtful if any but the 
sons of samuiaip or at least the headman class of peasants, were 
able to form such essential links* 

In addition to the expansion of this channel of upward mobility— 
the dependent employee's route—the Meiji period also offered 
greater opportunities for advancement by the other route of the 
Tokugawa period—via industrial or commercial entfcprcncurship. 
Here again, with the Government controlling so much of the 
country’s capital investment, and frequently taking the initiative in 
starting new industries which it afterwards sold out to private indivi¬ 
duals, patronage was of the greatest importance, and although it 
was to some extent selective patronage in the sense that it operated 
in favour of those who had seme ability, it was also selective in the 
sense that fellow samurai or already established wealthy merchants 
were the most likely to be favour^ by Government officials. But 
outside of this sphere of govemment initiative and protection there 
was^ particularly in the light industries, the whole shadow-world of 
small-time business enterprise where individual ml dative counted. 
Shitayama-cho^s second richest inhabitant, the owner of a glass¬ 
works employing some fifty workers, was vcty proud of his career. 
His father w-as one of those samurai who failed to adjust to the new 
Meiji world. He had eked out a precarious rentier’s living from the 
Govemment bonds received in commutation of his feudal stipend 
^d had no occupation. He considered himself a failure, but he was 
insistent that his sons at least should go out into the world, cam 
their oavh living and restore the family’s fortunes. The eldest was 
sent to the Middle School, but the second, my informant, was sent 
to Tokyo at the age of 13 and through an uncle’s good offices got a 
job with a ^ass manufacLurcr. Working hours were from 7 a m 
to 9 p.m. His request for time off to attend night school was at 
fir^t refused until the uncle again intervened. He was then fmed from 
5 to 9 p,m. every night, but on the understanding that he worked 
from 9 until midnight delivering glass whenever necessary. He lived 
in and received pocket-money wages at first of some 40 sen (con¬ 
temporarily, r. 1912 = 9d*) on each of his two monthly holidays, 
the Ut and the 15th of every month. The first world war came and a 
great demand for clinical thermometei^. Only three small finns in 
Tokyo had the secret of making the constriction at the base. His 
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own firings therttiometers always broke ofT at this point. At night he 
secretly got out of bed and experimented with a gas burner behind a 
curtain. At last he succeeded, but instead of giving his secret to his 
employer he contacted a cbemist who put up the capital and em¬ 
ployed him as chief technician at a princely salary. Thereafter he 
never looked back. When permit and licensing regulations drove 
them out of the thennometer business he had enough savings to join 
his brother in starting a firm of their own, TbuSp he said, he had 
'restored the family^s fortunes" {uehi wo oko*:kito). 

Risshin-s^iusse^ "getting on in the world^ like Bmimei'kaiko, 
'Civilization and Eniighteruuent\ was one of the catch-pbrascs of 
the Moiji period^ Both slog^jns stood as symbols of a bold determina¬ 
tion to reverse the traditional order of society in the interests of 
rational human improvement. But by the beginning of the twentieth 
century the climate of opinion had changed. Those who moulded the 
official morality began to place le^ importance on the encourage¬ 
ment of individual enterprise and ambition. 

For this there was an obvious reason. After the great shake-up 
of the early days of Meiji a new settled class system had developed 
with new vest^ interests. The new officials, the new industrialists, 
established and sure of their own power^ had no strong motive to 
insist that ability was the sole justihcation fbr the possession of wealth 
or power. Moreover^ the drive to strengthen the nation by the 
mobilization of all talent began to have less urgency as Japan"s 
international position became established. The ethics lext-teoks 
of the schools began to lay greater stress on the duty of service to 
the Emperor and the State. It is interesting^ for instance, to compare 
the 1918-30 edition of the Elementary School text-books with the 
1905-6 edition for Upper Hementary Schools/^ The story of 
Hideyoship the peasant's son who became the late sixteenlhnxntuiy 
dictator appears in both, but in the later edition the title is changed 
from the earlier Mi iw taieyo ("Raise yoursetP—the Japanese 
equivalent of the Chinese word kisshm as in JRL$shin-shmse) to 
Kokorozaski w tateyo ("Make endeavours’) with its lesser emphasis 
on personal success; the story is shortened and much greater emphasis 
is placed on Hideyoshi's devoted respect for the Emperor. The sec¬ 
tions on Hard Work and Honesty (in the »rlicr volume the latter 
had the tide Honesty is the Key to Success) in the later volume extol 
these virtues as ends in themselves without a final sentence poinUng 
cut that they are a prerequisi te for risshin or for shusse. The problem 
of the early twentieth-century governments, faced with the first 
stirrings of class^onsdousness among the industrial workers, was 
not to ensure adequate mobility between classes but to ensure the 
coexistent 'harmony of the classes’—a concern clearly apparent in the 
educationalists' metnorandum quoted on p. 118, 
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The changing emphasis in Ihe official morality was not inuDediatelj 
reSected in a change in the values of the population at large; the 
official morality did not, in any case, change so far as to condemn 
ambitious striving. In the early thirties, candidates for the High 
School entmitoe examination still invariably read Smiles* Self Help 
since it was well known as one of the examiner's favourite sources 
for unseen English translation pieces. But there bad, by this time^ 
been a change in the opportunities for "getting on\ With the growth 
in educational institutions the routes of entry into the professions 
had become formalized. It was no longer enough for a bright boy to 
come to Tokyo from the provinces, attach himsclfk like the doctor's 
son^ to a prominent politician or buncaacrat and work his way 
by loyal serviK and spare-time study into a place in the official class. 
It was no longer possible to become a doctor or a lawyer after a 
decade*s appreniiccshlp with an established practitioner. It was now 
necessaiy to pass, through selective entrance examinations, into 
Middle School^ High School and University and emerge at the age 
of twenty-four with a qualifying degree. Entry into the bureaucracy 
was almost the exclusive prerog;ative of graduates from the Law 
department of Tokyo Imperial UmVEr^ity, Moreover, the big indus¬ 
trial corporations, the newspapers^ insurance companies and depart¬ 
ment stones increasingly recruited their managerial staff direct from 
the universities and by the nineteen-twenties most big firms ran their 
own entrance examinations for new graduates. The chances of 
promotion to managerial rank within the firm were greatly decreased 
as a coosequence. Educational qualification become all-important, 
and although the competitive examinations for entry into Stale 
schoob were strictly fair^ public maintenance grants for poor stu¬ 
dents were few in number and small in. amount. Hence the oppor¬ 
tunities for achieving these quaJfficatious were limited to those whose 
parents could afford to support them, or at least—for many students 
worked their way through the university—to forego their potential 
earnings until they were 24. 

The growing demand for education led to the foundation of large 
numbers of private universities which catered for middle-cLa^ 
children unable to pass the entrance examination to the Imperial 
Universities. Some of these were of very inferior quality,^®* but 
the great growth in their numbers led eventually to an over-produc- 
don of work-seeking graduates, ‘What chance is there todays writes 
the author of the Story of the Salary-man in I92S, "of getting back all 
the capital poured into school and university fees? Ail these p^nts 
down in the country who expect their son to walk into a provincial 
governorship or a directorship with Mitsui as soon as he leaves the 
university are going to be somewhat surprised when they at last get 
the letter announcing that he has got a job as a tram-conductor or a 
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policeman/With the expansion of the economy in the ihirties/the 
situation was somewhat eased [thought we shall see, the same 
conditions are now being reproduced in the fifties). 

Meanwhile the other route of upward mobility^—via independent 
industrial or commercial enteqirise—offered Suctuating opportunities; 
widening in times of economic prosperity, contracting in times of 
depression^ but with an overall secular trend for such opporiunities 
to diminish as the hold of the large corporatJons on the economy was 
strengthened. The typical small indtistrial entrepreneur was a maker 
of parts^ dependent on one of the big combines. Fortunes were 
made, however, though Ruth Benedict is probably right in suggicsiing 
that the industrial nouveau rkhe was not as easily accorded social 
recognition as the man who won his position via educational qualih- 
calions and promotion within the ranks of a salaried bureaucratic 
organization. 

These, then, are some of the factors which must be taken into 
account in coDsidering the values and aspirations of the citizens of 
Shitayama'-cho—a high official evaJuation of ambitious striving in the 
Meiji period catalysing tendencies already present in the status 
society of Tokugawa timesp a soft-pedaUing of this motif in the 
twentieth century as a new capitalist class system solidified, as the 
routes of entry into the elite cLas^ became formalized in a way 
which pul a greater premium on parental wealth, and as the oppor¬ 
tunities to make good in induslty declined. 

Two questions Intended to test general attitudes to personal am- 
bition were asked in the course of an interview on religious attitudes 
and general value outlook. They were as foUows: 

L Some people say that for everybody there is a proper way of life, for 
the farmer there is the farmer's way of life^ for the aristocrat the 
aristocrat's way of lifcj evetyone ought to live the life appropriate to 
his position {biiiJrsaa-o& na seikarsti) and not expect anythiiig more. 
Other people say^ on the other band, that nobody is bom with a 
^position' {'status*—ffifhiiw) or with a proper way of life, and every¬ 
one, according to his ability, should put forward his best efforts to 
get on m the world {shusseX What do you think? 

Should be content with position—10 Don^t Know—6 
Should strive to get on—81 

The second question came some tv^'cniy minutes later in the same intcr^ 
view, 

2, Which of these two do you think Is the most to be admlied. The son 
of a blacksmith who works steadily all tus life at his smithy and dies 
a bVacksmilh, or the son of a blacksmith who gives up the family croft, 
starts a business and ends os the owner of a big company? 

The Blacksmith—12 Don't Know—17 

The Company Owner—70 
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Although there may be some doubts about the validity of these 
questions as a measure of the attitudes they were intended to test^^*^ 
there seems little doubt where the gcneti weight of opinion lies. 
It is interesting, however^ to note the qualifications and justifications 
which were offered in response to the further questions * Why do you 
think so?^ which followed each of the above. Some clearly reflect 
the vajiies of the Corntry Dialogue on Civilization^ i.e. not peisonaJ 
ambition but service is the only Icgitiinatc motive. "One should take 
the course which most benefits tbe national society If 

a man’s talents are such that he could best continue to be a farmer^ 
then he should be a farmer. But if a higher position would give 
better scope to his abilities, then he should be in a higher position.^ 
There is further the view that the truly worthy aim is personal 
development^ realization of onc^s full potentialities: *One should 
not strive simply to "get on^—that is wrong—but it is the duty of 
modem man to develop his talents as fuUy and as freely as possible.^ 
Thirdly there is the view that hard work is the greatest virtue^ the 
loyal performance of duty in whatever station of life one finds one¬ 
self—^eveu a rickshaw-puller can become the finest rickshaw-puJler 
in the world% 

Although such qualifications—clearly reflecting the teaching of 
Elementaiy School ethics courses—were not infrequent, straight¬ 
forward approbation of ^getting on^ was more common j in one case 
justified in family terms—Of course cvciyone should try to get on: 
it^s not only he hiniself who benefits, but his family as weir. (The 
word used was ikka which can only mean the widert sind not the 
conjugal, family.) Only a very few gave the typical Tokugawa answer 
in terms of tbe honshoku (proper occupation) or tenshoku (Heaven¬ 
sent occupation). 

Cynical disillusionment was expressed in these replies but rarely. 
Some may be considered to reflect the individual's own frustrate 
experience, but only one reply saw the source of frustrations in the 
present constitution of society. "One should strive to get on, but in 
the world as it is you can’t get far on eBbrt alone, can you? You 
must have connections, too.’ 

Another question, asked of a different sample (of 103) during the 
political-attitudes questionnaire, is relevant here. 

In the world today some people get on and make a name for them^ 
selves, some people remaia poor all their lives. What do you think is the 
biggest factor m^ing for success? Is it ability? Or education? Or having 
Wealthy parents? Or having good conn«tions? Or being lucky? Or just 
cunning? Which of these do you think counts for most? 

Again the number disposed to question the justice of society was 
not very large. Only twenty-one said that parental wealth, good con¬ 
nections or cunning were the most imponant, whereas fifty-one 
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thought that ability counted for moat. (Five education, fifteen 
the remainder didn^t know.) Emphasis on abUily came as often from 
the declared supporters of the Socialist and Commumst Parties as 
from supporters of one of the conservative parties (though a larger 
sample might have revealed some differences). 

I 5 Japan, then, the land of business opportunity, in which ability 
and effort will inevitably find its reward? The disruption of the 
economy at the end of the war, and the real success of many of the 
"new Yen' class who seized the opportunities open to those able to 
manipulate the black or the grey markets in raw materials and in 
finished goods, may well have been a recent stimulus to such a view. 
Certainly, whatever may be the truth about the hold of monopoly 
capitalism on the heavy industries, the proportion of small businesses 
in the light industries is still very high, and although the death rate 
of such small businesses is high too, fortunes are nonetheless made. 
In the retail trades the independent retailer is still the norm. Depart¬ 
ment stores take over an increasing amount of the trade in durable 
goods in the large cities, but the chain store is practically unknown. 

In Tokyo (and perhaps even mom in Osaka which is reported to 
have one company for every twenty inhabitants and where it is 
said that to enter a restaurant wearing a collar and tie is generally 
sufficient to get oneself addressed as shachoo-son —Mr. Director^^v 
the self*employed worker forms a sufficiently high proportion of the 
population for it to be tus, rather than the white-collar workers 
preference for security in obscurity, which constitutes the dominant 
ideology* This at least would seem to be the case in Shitayama-cho. 
A haphazard collection of forty-two male employees below man¬ 
ager!^ rank were asked in an interview which they thought best; to be 
a wage or salary earner* to be an independent trader, or to be an 
independent craftsman or service worker. Only eleven (including one 
who confessed to a miserable failure as a rice merchant) were satisfied 
with the wage-camcris life. Of the eighteen who thought it better to 
be a trader and the twelve who preferred the independent crafts¬ 
man's lot (one not reported), thirteen said in reply to a further 
question that they had concrete ambitions which they hoped one day 
to fulfil, the rest had only vague and uncertain hopes. 

The way in which the ^entrepreneurial spirit" pervades the atmo¬ 
sphere of some homes is perhaps best illustrated by the following 
essay of an 1 l-ycar-o1d girl in the local ikegami Primary School on 
the subject My Mopes for rAe future. 

When I have left the Primary School 1 shall study for another sk years 
at Middle and High SchooL Then 1 shall start learning dress^making, I 
shall Study it for all 1 am worth, thinking of nothing bin dress-rnaking. To 
be a proper dressHruaker is really something. If possible 1 want to save up 
some money and buy a sewiug-machLie. Then 1 shall be able to make 
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cicthes for my younger brother. When 1 fed <^ia£(leiit enough I shall do 
dros^making for the neighbours^ and save the money iindl I have got a 
lot of money and can open a shop and set up on my owm If the biisiDcss 
prosper^ I want to take a pupiL^pprentice. Even with a pupil-appnrntice it 
will be no easy llfe^ but the two of us will work for ah we arc worth. But 
two people and one sewing-machine is unreasonable. So by cutting down 
and economizing 1 hope to get an extra machine. Then we shall make low 
charges and make the business prosper. My hope is that everyone will say 
*Thafs a very skilful dress-maker, and cheap, too/ I want to kam knit¬ 
ting too at the same time as dress-making. My hope is to learn knitting 
and dness-niaking and be independent. 

The attraction of working on one^s own is strong, ll depends less 
on the pleasures of independence, of not having to take orders from 
others (though complaints about the arrogance of superiors did come 
up once or twice in lists of dissatisfactions with present jobs) as on 
the prospect of an income the up per limit of which is determined not 
by the low post-war wage rates^ but by the extent of the individuaJ^s 
efforts. The independent worker is dot bound by Labour IStandards 
Laws. The shopkeeper keeps his shop open for fifteen hours a day, 
all the year round except for a couple of days at New Year. Eut 
the reduction in leisure is for most men adequately compensated for 
by an increase in Income. Wives^ as wc saw on p. 78, have a full list 
of unsatisfied wants, and some am articulate enough in giving them 
expression. (The marital quarrels of one of my nei^bours which the 
inadequacies of Japanese domestic architecture permitted me to hear 
with considerable frequency, often centred on the weak-kneedness, 
the good-for-nothing lack of initiative and drive of the husband, a 
commission salesman for a hrm of chemists.) Moreover, a slight 
increase in income might make all the differenoe to the children's 
educational chances. 


EDUCATION 

For many families, indeed, hopes are fixed less on the husband's 
bettering himself by business enterprise than on the children’s 
taking advantage of the other route of upward mobility—getting 
educational qualifications and eventualiy a good salaried job in the 
professions or in biisincss. Many frustrated parental ambitions are 
projected on to sons and daughters. One man in Shitayama-cho 
whose boyhood ambition to become a lawyer had been frustrated 
by poverty intended his son to study law.^*® The pride with which 
mothers spoke of children who bad got on was unmistakable. 

Moreover, apart from unndulterat^ conoem for the child’s future 
welfare, education also plays some part in the competitive indulgence 
of children mentioned in ^lier chapters. Like chocolates and clothes. 
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education is something which parents wish their children to have 
the best of. Occasionally, too, shrewd caJculating investittent may be 
a conscious motivating factor. A 49-year-old cook at an American 
officers’ club, asked if he could make do on his present earnings 
said that he could not, but he had some savings to draw on and he 
could manage until his children ffiiished the university (of three sons, 
the eldest had jnst graduated)—after that he would be all right; his 
children would do the rest. 

The post-war university system, remodelled on American lines 
with earlier graduation at a lower academic level and specialized 
education in clfcct postponed to graduate departments, has made 
a university degree necessary for entry into an increasingly wide range 
of white-collar occupations* This, in tom, has brought a great expan¬ 
sion of private universities in addition to the new public prefectural 
universities. The very high percentage of the population receiving a 
university education (far greater than in England) is shown in Table 
4 (p. 19). In 1950, over a third of the male population of Tokyo 
between the ages of 19 and 21 were at a university, and 17-8% of 
those aged 22 to 24.^** 

The enthusiasm of Shitayama-cho parents for their children’s 
education was unmistakable. It will be remembered that a ’study 
room' for the children was one of the most frequently expressed 
housing wants. The wife who frequently scolded her husband for his 
lack of backbone was equally outraged by her nine-year-old son’s 
lack ofenthnsiasm for his homework. Eveiy morning throughout the 
summer holidays, she set him to do a daily stint of arithmetic, his 
weak subject, before he was allowed out to play. Public elementary 
schools in Japan have always given homework; parents insist on it. 

Every time 1 meet one of my parents (coniplains an ele[nentary.^school 
teacher writing in the aewspaper], I hear the same complaint—‘Teacher, 1 
wish you would pile on the homework a bit more. My boy simply won't 
sit down and study unless he’s got to.’ Of course one understands the sin¬ 
cerity of parents’ desire to do the best they can for their child. But if the 
child, after ^ving all his brain-power to his scbcol work, comes home only 
to have to start all over a^io, the result will be a deep dislike for study of 
any sort. As long as this continues, the familiar problem of the child who 
seriously damages his health over entrance examinations will always be 
with us,'*' 

The attention given by the press to the education system and its 
problems is symptomatic of the parental eagerness for their children 
to get on. The index of the Asaht, a paper with a four million circu¬ 
lation, for the ten months Oct. 19M to July 1951, gives 313 references 
to articles and reports on education (including, however, one large 
batch of 67 concerning student demonstrations which were of political 
rather than cducationjai interest); this compares with 318 references 
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to murders, 21 to aviatioci, 125 to Trade Unions (exdudlDg a inuch 
greater number concerned with T.U. disputes), and 137 to the 
Imperial Family (including 63 on the death and funeral of a I>o wager 
Empress). 

This interest was reflected in the readiness and detail with which 
parents answered questions in interviews about the new educational 
system, and the knowledge which they displayed of the prospects of 
success in the higher reaches of the educational system. It was a 
revelation to hear three mothers of boys now at the Primary School, 
only one of whom had been to a Girls' High School herself, discuss 
the prospects for their children’s secondary education. One said 
that the local High School was not at all bad; thirty-seven children 
from it got into Tokyo University the previous year. Another capped 
this with the stoiy of another Hi^ School which secured 119 
successes. The conversation ranged on to the quality of the local 
Middle School as reBected in its ability to get children into the best 
High Schools, the fees at some of the better private Middle Schools, 
the advantages of one of the ‘Attached’ Middle Schools belonging 
to a pri vate utdversity, entrance to which ensured a smooth passage 
right through to the degree stage, the ratio of applicants to available 
places at some of the more famous of these ‘attached’ schools, the 
amount of the contribution to the school’s ‘Memorial Fund* which 
secured certain success in the entrance test—and so on. 

The rapid decline in fcrtili^ since birth-control propaganda was 
{Krmitted after the war, and particularly since the Eugenics Protec¬ 
tion Law of 1948 made legal abortion possible, undoubtedly owes 
much to parents' ambitions for their children and the high cost of 
education. (The crude birth rate has fallen from 34 per thousand 
in 1948 to 22 per thousand in 1954, figures for which a great increase 
in abortions is largely responsible, although annual surveys of a 
newspaper research institute show a steadily increasing proportion 
practising contraception.^**) It is not without relevance, for instance, 
that there is a significant correlation between the number of legal 
abortions per head and the proportion of the children of the relevant 
ages attending Hi^ School for the 46 prefectures for 1950.^®^ 

The new educational system, established since the war, is strictly 
e^litarian up to the age of 15. For the compulsory six years of 
primary and three years of secondary education, all children receive 
the same tuition in lar^ schools drawing their pupils from a fixed 
geographical area and in classes constituted on an alphabetical or 
mndom basis. Streaming according to ability is scrupulously avoided 
in all schools with the exception of a few experimental ones. Selection 
according to ability does, however operate to a certain extent in 
Tokyo and the larger cities at the High School entrance level. High 
Schools (age 15 to ]8)aTenon-compulsoty but State-maintained 
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and ia theory open to all (but fee-taking and thits closed to fbe 
poor.^**) In 1951, 40% of Tokyo Middle-School leaveis ^lent on to 
full-time and 10% to part-time High School. 

The whole of Tokyo is divided into only three catchment arena for 
the purpose of High School entrance. Any child may apply for 
entry to any of a large number of schools in his area» but whether or 
not he gets to the school of his choii^ depends on teachers' reports 
and on his perfonnaJioc in the standard achiUjtmenio (achievement 
test) taken on Middle School graduation (with the greater weight 
placed on the latter). In practice, applicants for entrance into the 
‘best* High Schools (those with a good record for getting their pupils 
into the 'besT university—(the ex-Imperial) Tokyo University— 
graduation from which is xiut means of entry into the *best*, i.e. 
the most highly paid and most presiige-caxtying jobs) outnumber 
and excel in quality applicants for the inferior High ^hools. As a 
consequence, a higher standard in the achievement test is required to 
get into the letter High Schools and pupils are thus graded according 
to ability as between schools. The process is a circular one, since the 
diJferential quahty of the student material increases the differential 
success rates of the different schools in the university-entraDce 
examinadoDS, thus increases the diSerential in their reputations and 
so exaggerates the tendency for the brighter to concentrate on getting 
to the best school regardless of geographical location. There has, too, 
since the war, been a considerable growth In private schools at the 
secondary level and above. Parents who can afford it send their 
children to a private Middle School to increase their chances in 
High School entrance^ to a private High School to increase their 
chances in University entrance, or, if they have little hope of gaining 
a plaice jEl the cx-Impcrial Universities with their greater prestige, to 
private universities. 

This form of grading of ptipils a^rding to ability at the High 
School levels has the obvious social advantage of speeding the 
advance of the bright pupil; but the introduction of a competitive 
clement at this stage, in a school career In which hitherto competition 
had been generally avoided and in an atmosphere over-loaded with 
parental ambition, lays a severe strain on the child and breakdowns 
are not infrequent {a$ Ruth Benedict noted of the Middle School 
entrance examination in pre-war days). The form of the examination, 
moreover^ puts a premium on cramming and so operates to the 
advantage of the child from the bettcr-off home.™* (Though this has 
an incidental advantage in that private tuition of secondary and High 
School children provides the easiest form of part-time arubaito (ar- 
beit) for impoverished university students.) Of seventy parents of 
bo^ in Sbitayama-cho, thirty said that they had given, were giving, 
or intended to give theii- children extra tuition outside the school. 
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Many more said that they would very much like to, but could not 
afford it. 

Not all of this oiit-of-school education, was of the crammiog 
kind. Some parents were sending their children to loam to use the 
abacus, others to teachers of bmsh ealigraphy. These art subjects 
no longer taught in schools, though both have a vocational valut for 
the humbler conirncrctal and white-collar jobs, while the latter bas 
purely aesthetic values too. Indeed^ the view of educational interests 
and aspirations given here in the context of this chapter is neces¬ 
sarily a one-sided one. Education is certainly important to poicnis in 
Shitayama-cho as means of gaining the qnallhcations necessary for 
getting on in the world. But it is also greatly valued as an end in 
itself. The scholar has great prestige, and conscious philistinism, 
scorn for *la-di-dah nonsense", is an attitude rarely met with. But 
these broader perspectives of education will be dealt with in a later 
chapter* 


PERSONAL CONNECTIONS 

A good university degree and the ability to do well in the entrance 
examinaUons for the civil service or a private company offer a fairly 
sure means of entry into a good Job. These plus the right person^ 
connections offer an absolutely cemin one. The shesei system of 
Meiji times—a means of ‘getting on" entirely by dependence on 
patronage—was mentioned earlier. So, in another chapter, was the 
importance of the marriage go-between in this respect. One indication 
of the importance of personal connections in determining an indivi¬ 
dual's life-chances may be seen in the fact that of forty-two em ployees 
interviewed in Shitayama-chOp four got their present job by replying 
lo an advertisement, two through a Labour Exchange, two through 
an entrance test, and thirty-three by personal introduction. (One 
not reported.) Another survey (scope not stated) showed that only 
13% of new jobs were found throu^ a Labour Exchange.™^ 

The importance of personal relations does not cease with getting 
a job* A. who gets his job in the United Glass and Steel Corporation 
through the inBuence of B who was, perhaps, at the same High 
School with A's uncle, is thereafter marked as B"s man. This 
not only means that B is the obvious man to ask to be bis mania^ 
go-between, the obvious man to go to for advice when he is in 
trouble over a girf or the obvious man to ask for a loaiip nor only 
that he lakes it a$ a matter of course that he i$ expected to run 
personal errands for B, or even for B"s wife. It means abo that he 
will join the rank and ^e of the B group in its cold war against the 
X group and the Y group within the and that his own chances 
of success wUl depend on the B group"s maintaining its power, in 
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particular on B maintaining his inhuence in the highest councils. 
Such habatsu^ as these groups are called^ are a rre<]ueat topic of 
discussion; their e^iistcnce in private firms and political parties is 
taken more or less for granted^ their existence in the civil service and 
universities is more actively deplored. This is a phenomenon to be 
found in a greater or less degree in organizations of the bureaucratic 
type almost anywhere. The only difierenoe between Japan and 
En^and is that in Japan, where such relations hold it is almost 
impossible to exist in the organization without being clearly identified 
with such a group and accepting the identification explicitly! and 
that loyalty to such a group is often explicitly counted a higher 
value than the honest expression of personal opinion. 

Professor Takeyoshi Kawashlniap a sociologist and a professed 
admirer of the work of Ruth Benedict, has^ in one of his more 
scathingly anti-Japanese moods, written an illuminating article on 
this topic.®^ One could not do belter than summarize his enumeration 
of the essential elements for the maintCTiance of these patron-client 
relations. 

1. A high degree of affectivity. In a gem^inschafilich society such as 
Japan, the solidarity of the family implies social distance from^ if not 
active hostility towards, other families. Relations outside the family 
can only be entered into by making them as much like family reladon- 
ships as possible. The means of achieving this are (a) the granting of 
special favours (cw), to one's subordinates (b) caring and drinking 
together, especially drinking which removes inhibitions to the display 
of affcclivity. The eriqucLtc of male drinking parties requires drunken¬ 
ness, and even, if the rice wine is not strong enough, a simulated 
display of drunkenness. Games such as mah-jong^ Japanese chess 
or cards also help. So do lewd jokes. At contemporary busiriess 
parties, he notes, it is not uncommon for guests to be given porno¬ 
graphic books as a parting gift. 

2* Strict hierarchical order. The subordinate bolsters the superior's 
authority by the use of respect language,**^® by periodical visits, by 
seasonal pfts and by accepting the superior's orders and his favours 
(for example by not attempting to repay hospitality as one would to 
an equal). This implies also an attitude of circumspection towards a 
stranger until one has established his age, date of graduation or date 
of entry into the firm. Once this is established the niceties of the eti¬ 
quette required are fairly closely detenuined, Kawashima also notes 
that the essential role of ritual gift-giving in these relations gives the 
problem of ofiidal bribery in Japan a very special character. 

3. The avoidance of conflict. The subordinate should always give 
way to the superior when, there is objectively a potential conflict of 
interest. When there Is a conflict of opinion within a group where 
such relations prevail, the subordinate should never be seen to win an 
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argument. Skill lies iu giviog the superior an escape route, and allow¬ 
ing it to appear that the final solution was what the superior first pro¬ 
posed. This is the sort of skill on which success depends in Japanese 
society^ 


CONCLUSIONS 

It will be apparent from the foregoing discussion that any attempt 
to characterize Japanese society as being more^ or less^ a ^status 
society'" or a ‘competitive society^ is in danger of obscuring important 
distinctions. Few people in Shitayama-cbo arc influenced by^ or seek 
verbal rationalizations in, ideas of a ‘^proper station' determined by 
birih> Nor do many people take the view that there are enforced 
'stations^—whether proper or not—imposed by an economic system 
which guarantees that the poor shall remain poor and the rich 
remain rich. Most people have a strong desire—either for themselves 
or for their children—to get on, and a majority believe that society 
makes it possible for the man of ability to rise to the top, at least if 
he gets his foot on the right educational ladder early enough In life. 
But the emphasis on status traditional to Japans society still 
remains as an essential ingredient of the patron-cUent relatlonshtps 
which provide the ambitious individual with a—no longer essential 
but slid useful—additional lever to success. Thus are both Ruth 
Benedict and Professor Watsuji in a sense vindicated. 

All this has important consequences for political attitudes, which 
will be the topic of tbs next chapter. Meanwhile it might be as well 
to add here the reminder that the population of Shitayamo-cho, the 
subject of the foregoing generalizations, contains somewhat more of 
the upwardly mobile (sec p. 23) and somewhat fewer of those who 
cannot afford to give their children High-^School education (sec 
Table 4) than the population of Tokyo as a whole. 
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Political Attitudes 


T he explicit acceptance cf status inequailtjcs^ die receipt of 
favouTs acknowledged to create an obUgation of indebtedness 
but in no way detracting from the individuaFs sense of self- 
respect, and the granting of favours in conscious expectation of a 
return in loyal service, the genuine and positive approval of the 
sentiments of personal loyalty to superior and protective solicitude 
for inferior^ combined with dear ^soctologic^^ insight into the 
material implications of such reladonships — ^^1 these features of the 
patron-client relationship just described as a useful tool for 'getting 
on* in Japanese society are equally characteristic of employment re¬ 
lations over a large sphere of Japanese industry. 

The traditional relation between the employer and the employee is 
a personal one more dosely corresponding to the ideas suggested by 
the English words ^master* and ‘servant"* It is an "affective" and a 
diffuse* relation, a reialion of the whole man which lequlres the 
employer to take a pcmonal interest in the employee's family affairs^ 
giving him hnancial help when he becomes ill or on retirement, per¬ 
haps keeping him on the boohs when a strict concern for profit 
would prompt his dismissal. It requires the employee also not to 
begrudge a little unpaid overtime work when the firm is busy, and not 
to complain if the payment of wages is delayed for a few weeks when 
times arc bad. The atmosphere is one wholly inimical to hard econ¬ 
omic bargaining for the sale and the purchase of the employee's 
labour on the assumption that each party pursues his own interest 
and his interest only to the point of compromise determined by 
market conditions. 

Several scraps of evidence illustrating the existence of such re¬ 
lationships can be quoted from Shilayama-cho. There was the man 
whose family photograph album gave pride of place to a birthday 
picture of his employer's daughter. There were the eleven housewives 
<out of 2fl0) who said that if by an unlucky chance their house burnt 
down in a fire it would be their husband’s employer rather than re¬ 
latives to whom they would turn. There were several cases of em¬ 
ployees living with their employers, in one or two mstances maitied 
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employees with their famiUes shared a part of their employer's house 
{and at the same lime were on call for odd jobs at all houis). One 
employee, living near his employer, was regularly allowed the use of 
his employer's bath. 

The following note, written after an interview with a section chief 
in a cosmetics firm (covering the two schedules on netigjoiis attitudes 
and on employment) perhaps gives an idea of the personality type 
of the perfect Japanese employee, 

[f B, is a typical Japanese worker, on* can understand why S, the glass¬ 
works owner, should have remarked the other day as the fruit of thirty 
years' experience as an employer of labour. ‘Japanese have a cenain 
simplicity about them, don't you think—obedieiit, easy to employ.* 

At any rate, B appears to have dedicafcd his life to his work. Until 
tecendy he would, he says, stay at the office doing 'left-overs' until ten 
o'clock or so on most nights of the week, and although he has tecently 
become section chief he frequently does so still. {At his request the inter- 
vi^ began at a quarter to midnight since he had no certain prospect of 
being free at any other time in the near future.) He consideis the chief duty 
of man to to 'work conscientiously' [najimt wl); by doing so he repays 
his on to his parents and to the Emperor as weL as to his schoolteacher. 
His morning prayers at the Shinto god-sbcif are for “Safety in the Home' 
and for the protection which wilJ see him throngh the day in safety. The 
chief pretequisitc for happiness is health, and health means for him not the 
avoidance of pain and suffering, but the ability to continue his work and 
maintain the status qua. He is exiretncly carefut of his health. His rest days 
be coosidcis chiefly as a means of recuperatbi himself physically for 
the labour of the next week, and it is only when be feels well and is sure 
that there is no need for such recuperation that he would take it into 
his head lo go off to enjoy himseLT, or even to pay a visit to his parents’ 
frav'«. He is sure that ibe Buddhas will understand that it is not idleness 
but industry which keep him from frequendy visiting their graves and 
temples. 

He is proud of the trust which his supniots have in him. Trouble- 
makcra are often sent to him from other departments because be is known 
to have a way of dealing with them. He was to have been appointed 
section chkf tlurec years ago, but the union’s insistence on seniority pre* 
vented it. This is only one of the unfortunate consequences of intioducing 
unions into what was formerly a petfeedy harmonious atmosphere. 

With his twenty-one years* service be is entitled to twenty days paid 
holiday per year (exclusive of national holidays). Previously lo ‘band back’ 
mis would mean extra pay, but the Labour Standards Regulations now 
forbiu this. Nevertheless he last year 'handed back' eighteen of his twenty 
days and intended to sacrifice all twenty this year. He cannot feel happy 
about leaving his job to other people. The suspicion that the company has 
probably foimd some way of circumventing the Labour Standards Law in 
this respect is, in 8's case, not even a necessary hypothesis. 

Of forly-two emplo'yees below managerial rank, sixteen said in an 
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ioterview ihat there wa$ no union at their office or factoiy and that 
they thought, moreover, that a union was unnecessary; everything 
was fine without one; *our firm has a rieaJly family atmosphere^ said 
one or two* On the other hand there were seventeen working in firms 
where a union was organized and of these ten expressed themselves 
as weU satisfied with the union^s activity and instanced concrete 
benefits which they owed to it^ Another eight were working in firms 
without a union and had strong dissatisfactions which they thought 
a union might do something to cure. ^But what a hope I' said one^ 
'there were the beginnings of a union once, but thirty sudden dis¬ 
missals the next day and that was the end of that.* 

The successful maintenance of the paternalistic system requires 
that the employer be paternal. Them was something quite genuine 
in the gratitude with which some of these employees spoke of the 
family atmosphere of their firm. But the man who foiestaUed the 
organization of a Trade Union by dismissing thirty employees is 
no longer a paternalistic employer. His employees no longer Identify 
themselves with his fortunes^ the conflict of interest is conscJously 
appreciated by both sides, but, in an economy with a large under¬ 
employed labour reserve, he has the bargaining strength an 

unorganized mass of employees to preverit them from becoming 
organized. He can also count on the existence of a large number 
of individuals who, given the training In the acceptance of status 
distinctions provided by pre-war Japanese society, think it wiser 
to maintain an attitude of subservient compliance towards tyrauny, 
and even to act as the tyrant^s mformer, rather than to risk the 
emotional as well as the material irbsccurity which overt opposition 
to the tyrannous authority would entail. 

Some obvious factors make for this transition from more or less 
stable paternalism to naked and less stable authoritarianism. The 
increasing size of the firm makes personal relations between the em¬ 
ployer and his employees difficult to maintaiiri. The necessity for 
rationalized principles of management which competitive prod uetton 
for the market demands strengthens the tendency to treat labour as 
a commodity to be bought for a fixed price without regard for the 
individual selling it. The profit-seeking drive of the up-and-coming 
competitive entrepreneur induces a certain nithlessness which 
prompts him to minimize the financial burden of his paternaHstic 
obligations in a way which would be unthinkable to the employer in 
a fully status scM^lcty, unthinkable for, say, the merchant or the master- 
craftsman of the Tokugawa period, operating for a guaranteed 
rnarket under guild-regulated prices and accepting his duties towards 
his employees as for him as essential a part of his inherited status 
as his wealth. 

The man who dismissed the thirty men altempUng to organize a 
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uDion (Tj of pp. 32-4) employs a total of 500 workeiSp and the ruth¬ 
lessness of his business methods is a byword among those who know 
him. His is no longer a paternalistic firm. The rot has set in even 
within his own personal entourage. The following is an interviewer's 
report of a conversation with his chauheur. 

I have to be on call all the time, I never get to bed befoze twelve and I 
am supposed to start at e^ht in ihe morning which means starting to get 
the car ready at half past seven. This includes Sunda>'s, too: altogether I 
gel about one day off a month. The wages are low—even though I get my 
Food here, how could 1 keep a wife and family on 7^000 ye/r a month? And 
what food! A chunk of bread and a tasteless misa soup for breakfast. 
Foreign rice for lunch and for supper one bowl of spaghetti just 
cooked in salt and soy sauce with no exsras. If I come in late i just have to 
have it cold and then it's practically uneatable^ It's not enough keep a 
matt alive—1 have to buy extra fo4^ For myself. This is the same all the 
year round. Not cv^cn at New Year do we gel anything like a special treat. 
With them it's like that every night (he pointed to the dining-room through 
the window of which the employer and his wJFc and guests could be seen 
sitting under an enormous chandelier^ around a while lincn-covered table 
studded with beer bottles and larg? plates oF food}. And we get fotxl fit 
for pi^. 

One of the office pc^^ple went to hospital the other day with cancer of 
the stomach. The boss doesn't give him a penny to make up his insurance 
benefits, and he made him piiy for rncdiciucs that the firm makes. 

The firm is a jotnt-slock company, but he and his wife own all the shares 
and it"s as pretty a fiddle as you could imagine. Practically all their house¬ 
hold expenses go on the firm's account—gas and water, fur coats for his 
wife. Furniture and all the rest. That's why the firm itself is always in the 
rad and often behindhand in paying wa^. A year or two ago people came 
from the Tax Office without waraing and seized the books. We were 
dchghted. We thought they'd got him this lime. But within three days he'd 
bribed the lot of them and the books were back in the office^ t know 
because I drove him round. 

The other day we were caught speeding after he'd told me to step on it. 
The fine was stopped out of my wages. 

‘What a hope!' was this man's opinion of the prospects of forming 
a union. His own solution was a personal ra I her than a collective one. 
He hoped somehow to be able to get hold of a car and set himself up 
as an indepcrident taxinlriver, la his case them was no question of the 
permanent acceptance of ineluctable status relations, nor of moving 
to seek an employer who would lake his patertiahstic duties seriously, 
nor did his hopes rest on the organization of a power which could 
counter the ^ployer's power, make overt the conflict of interest and 
institutionali^ the means of improving the employee’s lot by bar¬ 
gaining on a more equal footing. His solution was to escape from the 
employment relation altogether. His employer himself had started 
from nothing. One day the position might be revened. 
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The variety of employment utlations in modcni Tokyo is g;reat. 
At one end of the scale are the workers in large unionhed fimts who 
have little or no sense of pei^onal loyally towards, or dependence on, 
an individual employer and who are identified with the union's alms 
of protecting the workers' interests. In Shitayama^ho the men who 
belonged to a union and were appreciative of its activities were 
workers on the Tokyo municipality trams, workers in government 
offices, the employee of a large firm of fruit wholesalers, of a firm of 
road hauliers, an electricity company^ the broadcasting corporation. 
They may within these organizations have something like a patron- 
client relationship with an immediate superior, indeed the union 
organizations themselves are riddled with such relationships,®^ but 
their employer Is an impersonal corporation with which such a re¬ 
lation is impossible. Ai the other end of the scale are the employees 
in the small firms untouched by uniou orgauizaiion> who live by the 
light of the proverbial injunction; ^wrap yourself up In something 
long’. They may receive smaller wages^ZflS they are secure in the 
"family atmosphere' of the paternalistic firm. Nearly all those m 
Shitayama-cho who said that they belonged to no union and thought 
a union unnecessary were workers in firms employing less than forty 
workers. In between these two extremes there ate others like the 
chauHcur who lack the security of the paternalistic relation and 
certainly lack all sense of person^ loyalty to their employer, but lack 
also the security of union support and protection. Some may look 
to union orjpmzation for the solution, though the prospects are not 
good in a country in which the craft and the general union have made 
only small beginnings (most of the post-war unions are on the basis 
of the individual firm and the large national federations often have 
only loose control of constituent unions) and in which employers are 
actively hostile, have official support in their hostility, and enjoy the 
advantages of a good reservoir of unemployed. Most, like the chauf¬ 
feur, look for a personal solution and believe that their society—in 
which, indeed^ nearly a third of the non-agricullural labour force is 
stUl self-employed—offers opportunities for individual enterprise. 

CLASS AND CLASS-CONSCtOtJSNESS 

The relevance of these considerations to political attitudes and the 
development of class consciousness is obvious. The consciousness of 
a community of Interest among fellow employees, at variance with 
the interests of a common employer, and the attempt to create a 
union organization which will actively further those common interests 
can be considered a necessary first step towards a consciousne^ of a 
community of interest between all workers at variance with the in¬ 
terests of all employers, and the attempt to create a political organ- 
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ization which can further the mierests of "the workers' at ihe level of 
central govenunent politics. In the worker who fully accepts the 
paternalistic values of loyal dependence and protective leadership one 
find, oenainly, a consciousness of status, a consciousnessp if one 
likesp of class position; but it is one which implies an acceptance of 
inferiority and an identihoation with the protecting leader^ rather 
than with others of one's own status against a common enemy. On 
the other hand, in the individual who has the ambition^ and believe 
he has the opportunity, to rise out of it, consciousness of his statits 
position, and an awareness that his own interests arc similar to- those 
of others of like position, can exist without producing a class-con¬ 
sciousness m the accepted sense—personal identiheation with the 
interests of the class to which one t^^longs. 

It is in this context that it is interesting to consider the replies of a 
sample of 102 men and women to the following questions. 

L One often hears the words *soinething“or-other cLass\ If you were 
asked what class you belong to could you give on immediate answer? 

2. If you hoii lo say what clos you belonged to what would yon say? 

3. If you had to choose between upper, middle anti lower, which would 
you choose? 

Only 21 people out of 102 gave what could be called an immediate 
answer to the first question, 36 gave a more grudging *Well 1 sup^ 
pose * , / type of answer and 14 did not name their class unul 
prodded by question 2. Six, although they gave replies at some stage, 
were marked by the interviewer as taking the questions as a joke, while 
25 either persisted in saying that they didn'^t know or said that they 
did not believe in classes. Tbere is no such thing as classes any hnger. 
Tm just a good dtizeii." "I think it's silly to talk about classes, "'Model 
your aims on those above, but model your life (habits of expendi- 
tnte) on those below'" is my motto for life.* The latter 25 includ«l, 
also, one highly sophisdeated reply to the effect that "economically 
Ttn at the bottom, but as far as ideas go* Tm puchi-butu (petit- 
bourgeoisc)'* 

The small number of immediate replies to the first question is in 
itselfp perhaps, eridence of the rarity of positive class identification. 
The great variety of words used as names of classes may be considered 
further evidence. They are listed in Table 22 overleaf 

"Middle class' is the most common answer, and, indeed, this is 
where a large number of the inhabitants of Shitayama^ho would be¬ 
long by Marxist criteria of their relation to the means of production. 
Others, humbler whiieHxillar workers, are doubtless prompted to 
such a reply by a desire to di^ociate themselves from the manual 
workers. That *proleiarian' should be the next most common word, 
jusi outnumbering 'working class", is an indication of the dominance 
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Table 22: Class identification 
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of Maoism in Japanese left-wing lhaught and the extent to which its 
lerminology has gained general currency. It should not, however, be 
taken too seriously since* it will be seen^ half of these proletarians 
count themselves nuddJe class. 

The temis shomin (7) and heimin (1) are relies of Tokugawa 
feudalism—they were used to describe the "common people" as op¬ 
posed to the samurai* and, indeed, until quite recently the municipal 
office registers recorded for each family whether it was of heimin^ of 
samurai, or of aristocratic stock (It was to the formal abolition of 
these distinctions that the woman referred who said that classes do 
not exist ‘any longer".) People who senously identify themselves as 
members of the "common people class" must do so with a clear sense 
of society as divided into the rulers and the ruled* They, the shomin^ 
ate content to be ruled. 

The impression gained from the answers to these quesLions is that 
the langua^ of class has few evocative im pUcatlons and the tendency 
to view political questions in class terms Ls little developed. The im¬ 
pression mi^t be somewhat different if the same questions were 
asked in a mining town or in one of the factoiy workers" suburbs of a 
heav}-industrial districts but there are good histoiica] reasons why 
class distinctions should be more blurred and consciousness of class 
membeiship less distinct in Japan than in, say* England. It may be of 
interest to enumerate some of them here. 

1. The first is that the Japanese upper class has been less cultumlly 
homogeneous* and the cultural gulf between it and the middle and 
lower classes has not been as great as in England. There are, that is to 
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say, fewer of those disiinguishliig criteria of U and non-U which 
prompted ihe recent English discovery of class differences. For this 
the discondnuiiy in the development of the Japanese class system 
due to the Meiji upheaval is chiefly responsible* Dnring the Toltu- 
gawa period there had been clearly identifiable differences of outlook 
and way of life between the samurai, the merchants and the peasants 
(though even then there were considerable cultural differences be¬ 
tween the upper and the lower samurai, and the class differences were 
to some extent cut across by regional differences). But the class system 
of the twentieth century (the ‘objective’ class ^tem defined in terms 
of the relation to the means of production and the sources of political 
power) was not a gradual outgrowth of the class system of the 
Tokugawa period. The aholition of legally sanctioned estate dis- 
tiuctions found many of the formerly ‘inferior' merchants in possession 
of greater economic power than the majority of the samurai. A small 
aristocratic rentier class—made up of the old Court nobility and the 
upper crust of the Tokugawa feudal nobility—persisted until the 
1946-8 inflation served it a mortal blow^ but its function was largely 
honorific and it was not in its hands that the sources of political and 
economic power lay. The bureaucrats of the twentieth centuiy, the 
new leaders of business and industry, the new staffs of the army and 
navy, even if of predominantly samurai origin, w ere from all grades 
of the samurai hierarchy and contained a fair admixture of men from 
merchant or rich peasant stock. Thus there has not been in Japan as 
there was in England, a landed aristocracy with political and econ¬ 
omic powder, to act as a solid continuingcoie of the upper class, setting 
the cultural standards to which parvenus learn to conform. 

A second important factor which has contributed to the lack of 
upper-class cultural homogeneity is the influence of the Wc5t, Frock 
coats for ceremonJn! occasions, Western table manners. Western 
education, walh^pered and sofa^ed * Western rooms^ in private 
houses, Western ideas of family and sexual morality have had their 
chief impact on the upper classes. Such Western cultural influence 
tended to undermine the oonlidcncc in traditional Japanese culture 
on the basis of w hich the upper class might have become culturally 
unified. Moreover, this penetration of Western culture has in itself 
had a divisive effect, Althou^ all sections of the upper class were to 
a certain degree affected by it, some have been more eagerly cosmo¬ 
politan than others. At times of intemationaL tension between Japan 
and the West differing degrees of Western influence has been a cause 
oT hostility and suspicion between the ruling groups. The ideological 
rift between the army and the leaders of finance and industry in the 
twenties and thirties* at basis a struggle for poLitical power, was 
exacer^ted by the fact that the mLlitarists made themselves the 
champions of tradition, the defenders of the faith in the 'Japanese 
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spirit’' against the insidious luitury and decadence of the cosmopolitan 
business class. Within the bureaucmcy the Foreign Ofhcep with its 
polished Western tnanners and its foreign in wines and music 
andlilcraturep was constantly on the defensive against the suspicion of 
disloyalty. 

A third factor, afiecting both the homogeneity of the upper class 
and its differentiation from other classes, has been the nature of the 
educational system. There has been no ^tem of Independent edu¬ 
cation exclusively serving the upper classes as there has been in 
England. With the exception of one aristocratic school (the Gaku- 
shuuin) to which a small number of children of officios and iii'' 
dustrialists were admitted^ the institutions of higher education which 
carried the greatest prestige—the State High Schools and the Imperial 
Universities^ have stood at the apex of a system of universal public 
education which catered for all classes. It was not until the twenties 
and thirties that private middle-class primary and secondary schoob 
began to be developed in the large cities (and even then they lacked 
the prestige and traditions of the best State schools). Most of the 
present elite groups went to the same primary schools, followed the 
same standa^ized curriculum, read in their ethics text-books the 
same stories of former Emperoi^^ of Jenner, Benjamin Franklin and 
Florence Nightingale^ as their peasant and industrial worker con¬ 
temporaries. One effect of this has been to minimize language 
differtnecs. There is no gulf such as separates English Heceived Pro- 
aimciation from the language of Aldgate or Tooling Bee. Apart from 
the elimination of one or two minor consonant diflerenccs^ the Tokyo 
lower-class child in order to be 'received* has only to learn pro¬ 
ficiency in the use of respect ianguagep which ts not difficult. Business 
men and bureaucrats at all-male drinking parties lapse into the same 
slangy vowel distortions as the grocer and the fishmonger. Regional 
dialect differences stlU remain strong, but these have less relevance to 
class distinctions. 

What educational differentiation has existed has been largely at the 
higher level and has been such as to contribute to the dlfierenoes 
within the upper class. The army and the navy had their own acade¬ 
mies^ the bureaucrats were drawn almost exclusively from the Im¬ 
perial Universities and, although perhaps the top managerial stratum 
of the large banks and corporations were also drawn predominantly 
from the Imperial UniversitieSp a large part of the business class was 
trained by the (Slate) University of Commerce and the private 
universities. 

2. A second factor which, given the diversity of the elements of 
which the upper cla^ was composed, has tendi^ to hinder the de¬ 
velopment of an upper-class solidarity is the strength of kinship ties^ 
It is obvious that, in the limiting case, m a society so organized as to 
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ensure ^perfect itiobUity*—the allocation of the membei^ of each 
generation to the class pCKsition for which they are best fitted by ability^ 
irrespective of parental situation—clia^s cultural differences and 
strong class solidarity could only be nmintained on the basis of a 
great attenuation of family bonds, at least as soon as adulthood is 
attained r The two features of sharp class differences and strong 
family bonds are incompatible where there is a great deal of mobility^ 
In The Japan of the last century. In which the maintenance of family 
ties been given high moral priority, it is the rigidity of class distinc¬ 
tions and the sttength of class solidarity which have suffered. The 
peasant’s son who becomes a civil servant still has strong emotional 
and ritual ties to his peasant farrUly; ties which may continue after the 
death of his parents. So has the son of a smah-towa menchant or of a 
samurai turned policeman. To that extent thdr ability to ac^juire new 
cultural patterns is reducedp their need for pi^chological identi¬ 
fication with their occupational equals is weakened, and the emergeficx 
of cominon upper-class values and symbols and ways of life over¬ 
riding diversities in the origins of its membeis is consequently 
hindered. 

The same considerations apply to the continued strength of local 
community ties. This was a phenomenon of considerable prom¬ 
inence, particularly in the early period; witness the constant attacks 
conitnuing into the nineteen-twenties, on cliquish sectionalism (the 
hambaf^) in the bureaucracy and the armed forces. The basis of the 
solidarity of these cliques lay in regional cultural peculiarities and the 
remnants of fief loy^ty. Although it has somewhat given place in 
irnp>ortaiioe to a more Tunciional’ solidarity based on common High 
School Or University membership, this is still a by no means negUgibie 
factor* For practically every district m Japan there is in Tokyo a 
Society of Men of — Prefecture { ... kenjmkai) and still an almost 
inevitable question in the first few minutes of a new acquaintanceship 
in Tokyo is * Which is your province?’ [fthe Individuai himself happens 
to be bom in Tokyo be Is as likely as not to answer by naming the 
district in which his father or even his grandfather, was bom. 

We rnay summarize the argument of this section in terms of the 
predominance of‘particularistic' relations in Japanese society* With 
the exception of such solidary relations as have their basis in common 
High School or University membcishipp these have been such as to 
cut across the cx^upational divisions of society and hinder the de^ 
vclopment of a sense of solidarity based on more ’universalLstic’ 
criteria of occupational similarity or identity of economic interest. 

3. A third factor which has already been sufhciently hinted at in 
this and the previous chapter is that the opportunities for upward 
mobility either through the educational ladder or via industry and 
eotnmercc^ whether or not they were great in reality, have been 
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suBicleiit to prevent the clas$ divisions from seeming rigid predeter¬ 
mined barriers which the individual can never hope to cross^ and this 
has weakened any sense of the injustice of the social systeiu, which i s 
an essential precondition of militant working^lass consciousness. 
Moreover, it may well be that the ^farnilism^ of Japanese society, by 
giving an explicit moral sanction and strong group support to indi- 
vidua] ambition to "get on' has made this a more common way of re¬ 
solving dLssatisfactioD than the sentiment of solidarity with non-kin- 
related fellows, 

4 , On the othe r hand, the changes of the last three-quarters of the 
century have not entirely removed the ‘each in his proper station' 
attitudes among those who failed to get on and had little real prospect 
of doing so. The status consciousness of the who accept the 

system as a just, or at least an ineluctable one, and identify with 
their superiors on whose benevolence they rely—a status conscious¬ 
ness which accepts and is strengthened by paternalism in industry and 
authoritarianism in poHUcs—ts veiy different from class conscious¬ 
ness in the accepted sense of the term^ 

5* A further obvious source of difference between Japan and 
England lies in the dilTercnt structures of the economies. Fimly, 'the 
masses' to whom the left-wing propagandists appeal are divided into 
a conservative small-land-holding or Land-renting peasantry^ and a 
smaller number of urban industrial workers* a large proportion of 
whom are only one generation away from a rural hack^ound, look to 
a parent peasant family as a source of siscurity, and may even have 
hopes and prospects of retuming eventually to the land. Moreover* 
secondly* the urban population ilselfcontairisahigh proportion of 
self-employed workers. Small shopkeepers^ service workers, and do¬ 
mestic craft workers* they fomi an intermediate class between the 
employers and the employed, suffideutly large in number for theirs 
to be the dominant ideolo^of mixed communities suchas Shitayama- 
cho, affecting the outlook of, and providing a model for the aspira¬ 
tions of, the industrial worker. Add to this, thirdly, the predomin- 
ance in Japanese industry of small enterprises,strongholds of the 
patemaJistic relations which serve moie to foster the feudal attitudes 
of status acceptance than class consciousness in the usual sense. 

6. A sixth factor of importance has been the direction of internal 
government policy* cent raJ government propaganda and the exigencies 
of Japan's international position. Before the war left-wing activity 
was severely controlled, strikes were broken up by the police, and 
trade unions either destroyed or reduced to sub^rvknt furthering of 
the government's interests. At the same time Government propaganda 
stressed the need for unity, spread a belief in the superiority of the 
Japanese people as a whole, fostered conceptions of the Family State 
in which the Emperor had supreme symbolic significance, directed 
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resentments outwards against Japau^s enemies abroad, and offered as 
a cure for present fnistrations not a reordering of the internal struc¬ 
ture of the rauntiy but expansion abroad. The policy worked; a strong 
sense of national unity developed, the industiialworkerwas a Japanese 
first and a member of the proletariat second^ Japart^s wars were his 
wars, her victories his victories. Just as in the wartime English village 
the lady of the manor will entertain the grocer's wife at W.V.S. tea- 
parties^ so in Japan^ something of the same sort of atmosphere of 
local community and dational sohdarity cutting across class hues was 
maintained for decades during which Japan, a solitary Asiatic power^ 
was struggling to find her place in the sun in a hostile world org^ni^ 
on a basis of white supremacy. 

POLITTCAL ATTITUDES 

Given the conditions outlined above, one would not expect to find 
it common to view polltioal parties as Legidmatcly organs for the 
representation of class interests^ and the process of central govern- 
meni politics as a means of adjusting the con dieting interests of 
different classes. Although, after seven years of politicaL freedom, the 
left-wing parties gained more than a quarter of the votes in ihe 1952 
elections, they are parties with a very small membership and they gain 
a large proportion of their votes not on the basis of political principles 
or an objective ap^ai to reason and self-interest, hut in the same 
way as the traditional conservative parties—by the (^didate's 
personal base (jV6<j/t). his network of personal connections with local 
^powerful men^ or ^bosses' (jnwryokusfia, tfassu) who can be relied on 
to use their own personal connections to rally voters to his cansc+ 
Within the parties themselves, per^nal loyalties seem to count for 
more than differences of principle in determining the composition of^ 
and the shifting ailiacccs betw^een, cliques. 

This is not to say that nothing has changed since before the war. 
T^is is not t he place* and a few conversat ions and a hundred inter¬ 
views in Sliitayama-cho do not provide the basis, for an exhaustive 
discussion of political tendencies in contempomy Japan, but some 
limited generalizations may be attempted. 

First of all, people in Shitayama-cho are not unintercsied in or 
uninformed about politics. The mass-circulation newspapers which 
most of them read give greater prominence to political news and are 
generally more 'serious-minded' intone than their English equivalents. 
In answer to the simple question "Are you interested in politics?' only 
42 (out of 102) said that they were not. Only 20 (13 of them women] 
did not know the name of the successful candidate in the Tokyo 
Municipal Governorship election, an election fought on party 
political lines some three months before the interview. Only 16 (12 of 
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them woRieii) would not namea pnrty which they genemllysupported. 
(Of the others, 17 supported the Socialist, two the Communist and 
the rest one of the conservative parties.) On the other hand, only three 
men have ever been members of any poliLical parly and only seven 
men and three women have ever taken part in electioneering. As far 
as voting tehavtour goes, more people vote in local than in national 
elections (in the former the network of face-to-face connections which 
the candidate can mobilize has fewer loopholes than in the latter). In 
questions of national politics, interest centres on internationaJ more 
than on internal jwlitics. Of a total of 140 references by the same 
sample to the current political questions they were most interested in 
only 32 concern^ internal politics, about a half of them relating to 
personalities or internal party issues, the other half to political and 
economic questions proper. This was perhaps inevitable at a time when 
the Japanese Peace Treaty was being negotiated and a war was raging 
just across the Japan Sea in Korea. It is also a natural consequence 
of Japan’s economic dependence on foreign trade. But it is abo, per* 
haps, a legat^ of pre-war days when the—in part deliberately calcu¬ 
lated — ^focusing of public attention on foreign affairs (in which it is 
Jaf^ which acts as a unit and the honour and interests of Japan 
which arc involved) helped to paper over internal divisions and 
strengthen the solidarity of the nation. 

Indeed, there is evidence from interview answers that some of the 
basic political attitudes which were fostered by, and at the sarnf. time 
made possible, the pre-war regime have not greatly changed. One 
question asked of the sample of lOZ ran as follows. 

I’ni afraid this is a bit vague, but of ibe four things written on this card, 
which two do you think are the most important for Japan at the present 
lime? 


(Interviewer reads aloud the fpLIowing:) 



Men 

Women 

1. The spiritual! unity of the people 

39 

45 

2. The firm establishment of individual rrecdoens 

23 

14 

Strong leaders 

24 

32 

4. Destnicticn of ibe power of the bosses 

14 

J1 


The figures to the right indicate the number of times each slogan 
was chosen. Spiritual unity, the most popular, was the watchword of 
the pre-tvar miJit^ leaders, but it was suifidently vague for it to 
have escaped explicit denunciation by the post-war propagandists of 
democracy. It will be seen that not many people react sceptically to¬ 
wards it. Altogether nearly half the sample (45) chose the combination 
of 1 and 3, the answer which would have b«n unquestionably the 
proper one in pre-war days. 2 and 4 were post-war slogans and those 
who approved them must consciously have been expressing approval 
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of the post-war reforms of which 2 in particular stood os an obvious 
symbol. Only six, however, chose a combiaation of 2 and 4, It will be 
noticed that women tend to be more unregencmte than men.** 

Answers to other {questions, however, suggest that some of the 
symbols which have been subject to explicit attack since the war have 
lost their ma^c. One of these is the Emperor, The defeat, the 
Emperor’s visits to General MacArthur, the radio speech in which 
he renounced his divinity, his embarrassed essays in the hand¬ 
shaking, appreciative-woid-for'everyone style of European moa- 
archs, the impunity of the Communisls who have reviled him; all 
these things could not have failed to have some effect on popular 
attitudes. In a scries of questions concerning on (the ‘favours’ which, 
according to the teachings of the primaty'SchooI ethics course, 
everyone received from the Emperor, from parents and from school¬ 
teachers—favours which put the individual under an everlasting debt 
of obligation) not many people spontaneously recognized that they 
had any such debt towards the Emperor and only one offered a 
concrete instance of such indebtedness—the fact that it was the 
Emperor’s decision which ended the war and saved his people from 
utter destruction,*®* Of those who did, when prompted, acknowledge 
such indebtedness, a few had no hesitation, in reply to a further ques- 
tion, in explaining how the debt should be repaid by loyal subjects— 
by preserving the honour of the country ('behaving in such a way that 
foreigners wiH not say, “Huh, these Japanese'’* by preventing the 
rauntry from falling a prey to false ideologies {hen na shisoo, i.e. 
Communism), by working hard and living justly, by being a useful 
member of society. These were the pre-war text book answers. Some 
however, were vague and admittedly bewildered. ‘Now that we are 
supposed to treat him as a man’, ‘now that there is no conscription’. 
It IS difficult to know how the debt should be repaid More than half 
the sample, however, refused to admit that an on-incurred debt to the 
Emperor had any meaning for them, and some were vehement in their 
rejection. 

Another set of questions was intended to elicit the associations 
surrounding another favourite pre-war political symbol, the word 
kokka. The word corresponds to ‘State’, but its overtones are some¬ 
what removed from the Orwellian implications which that word has 
m Britain. The character with which it is written show clearly its 
etymology, literally ‘nation-family’. Before the war it was unmis¬ 
takably hurrah-Word* and ‘to serve the State’ {kokka ni tsukusuy 
was practically equivalent to ‘serve the Emperor’, as expressing the 
supreme duty of the citizen. The questions were as follows 

1. What do you think should be the politician’s chief conoern 

(а) to further his own interests. 

(б) to further the interesis of his party. 
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(tf) to fiirlhcr the interests of the people, no 

(<0 to serve the kokka, 

2. Do you think there’s ever any difference between doing thinp for the 
kokka and doing things for the koktmtiffl When, for instance? 

3, The next is about the duty of the people, I suppose you would call 
it. It’s really a question of words; which do you think is the best way 
of putting it ‘to do one’s best for society iskaktaj or ‘to do one’s best 
for the kokkal 

Numerical analysis of the first two questions is not very meanin^ul 
since some answers could be ambiguous, but U is perhaps a rough 
measure of the extent to which the word kokka has lost its magic and 
even acquired bad odour that 65 people answered ‘Society’ to the 
last question and only 18 'kokka'. (Twelve said they were the same; 
seven didn’t know,) The rejection of the kokka and all it stood for 
was explicit and even veheinent in some cases; some said that it 
sounded ‘militaristic’ or ‘nationalistic’ {kokka-shugitekU a word 
almost only used in disapproving contexts). The Tojo government 
was out to serve the kokka. but look what it did for the people.’ 
*We ^ways used to be told that to do things for the kokka was to 
do things for the people,’ said one woman who had lost a son in the 
war, ‘but 1 wonder. 1 must say I’ve no intention of serving the kokka 
any more, ! would say no thank you. Look what’s happened to me. 
1 even bear a grudge against the Emperor over my boy.’ Some simply 
said that ‘society’ sounded more ‘familiar’ {mijika, i,e. presumabiy, 
not surrounded with an aura of military band music, flags, solemn 
hush and ceremonial bows). A few were cither cynical or bewildered. 
‘Society seems to be the fashionable word nowadays’; These things 
change. Nowadays it's best to say “society”, but it may be that one 
day it will be best to say kokka again, ma 3 m’t it?* 

A small number of those for whom kokka was still a positive 
symbol made comments which would not have been out of place in 
pre-war speeches. The State comes first’ or ‘Without the State there 
wouldn’t be a people’. Of more significaRcc was the fact that many 
more people who revealed no posilive attraction to the kokka sym¬ 
bol nevertheJess showed in their replies to the second question that 
the cognitive connotation of the word was for them much the same 
as it had been in pre-war Japan; the kokka was a transcendental 
entity with an identity, interests and even a volition of its own. Thus, 
it was for the sake of the kokka that the Government was concluding 
a Peace Treaty without Russia although this was far from being in 
the interests of those of the people who had relatives still held pris¬ 
oner in Siberia, It was not in the interests of the people to pay taxes, 
but it was necessary for the kokka. The same applied to the recent 
raising of electricity rates. Secret diplomacy was another necessity 
for the kokka. Austerity programmes could hurt the people, though 
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the interests of the State demanded it. One or two who made such 
remarks added as an afterihoughtp 'though I suppose it"s ultimately 
for the benefit of the people", but it was left to the editor of a small 
left-wing paper to give the reply: *The kokka is only an association 
for furthering the welfare of the people/ 

The rulers and the ruled; the leaders and the led; o-kami and the 
shomin. Traditional status concepts ane still not extinct, and ten 
men and fifteen women agreed with the sentiment of a question put 
in the following terms; 'Some people hold the view that politics are 
a difficult business which ordinary people cannot expect to under¬ 
stand, and iTs best to leave these things to politicians. What do you 
think?' 

On the other hand, as was made clear in an earlier chapter con¬ 
cerning the Social Seniices (Chapter 6) there is, if not a strong vocal 
demand, at least a latent desire for improved State welfare services. 
To the evidence there given may be added the fact that only three 
people (of the same 102) said that they thought the State should not 
interfere with the employment situation. But welfare services can be 
fitted into the old authoritarian patterns—with, for instapcep gracious 
letters from the Empress instructing her servants the Government to 
take measures to mitigate the ravages of tuberculosis among her 
people—as well as into the new democratic ones. 

The suspicion held by many European obser^eis that post-war 
Japanese democraqf^ was a vast conspiratorial fai^de designed to 
secure the rapid ending of the Occupation and to lull the rest of the 
world into a false sense of security^ was certainly a mistaken one. 
The symbols of the old regime, the kokka^ the Emperor, have lost 
their rallying power, and the propaganda activity of people with 
some positive conceptions of what should replace them, propaganda 
which stillp in 1954, has the general support of the Press, is making 
its mark on public opinion despite the f^ure of the present political 
leadership to do more than display their bewilderment in and their 
unfitness for democratic politick Institutions. But are the authori- 
tarian attitudes so deeply ingrained that, given new opportunities^— 
new national ambitious which can catch the imagination of the 
people and offer a new illusion of gloty~the old symbols could be 
resuscitated, or the new ones—'society\ 'welfarc^^ ■'democracy^ and 
the rest—mobilized to produce the same political system as before 
the warf Is it only, as one pessimistic Japanese social scientist ob¬ 
served in 1949,*'^ the 'talLsmanic" symbols which have been changed 
while the u^rs of those symbols, their basic outlook and their inten¬ 
tions remain unaltered? At present the national ambition, and the 
only feasible one, is to gain the friendship and the trust of the out¬ 
side (Western) world which will pve Japan the place of honour 
among the nations promised by General MaoAithurp and ensun^ her 
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a reasonable standard of living* It will be a long time, if ever, before 
those ambitions can take a "glorious', a military expansionist, turn. 
What will happen if such a time comes will depend in part on the 
quality of the political leadership which develops in the meanwhile. 
It will also be Reeled by the fact that by that time the new post-war- 
educated generation will fonn a larger proportion of the popntaUon^ 
And, as we shall see in the next chapter, there is reason to believe 
that they will grow up with somewhat different attitudes towards 
authority from those of their elders. 


14 

Education 


T he educational s^tem was singled oui for special attention 
by the reformers in Occiipation Headquarters. It was beUeved 
that those features of the Japanese state—authoritarianism and 
militaristic nationalism—which were considered monilly the most 
objectionable^ and expediently the most dangerous in a Pacific 
neighbour^ had their roots in the training given, and in the values 
and beliefs implanted by, the pre-war schools. In 1946 a large com¬ 
mittee of American educators was invited to make a lightning tour 
and re|Mrt on the modifications necessary to turn the educational 
system into one mom befitting a democratic slate. It was largely on 
the basis of its recoimnendations that the Fundamental Education 
Uw of 1947 {a statement of general principles) and the School 
Education Law of 194S were enacted. Meanwhile^ by administrative 
regulations, thorough-going changes had been made in school 
organization and curriculum, the most noteworthy being the replace¬ 
ment of the former ethics, history and geography courses by a com¬ 
bined ‘Social Studies^ course* 

The changes enforced in the system of higher education were 
generally deplored by the Japanese, but the new primary and 
secondary system less so. They set about making the new system 
work with perhaps more enthusiasm than was shown for any other 
of the i^Lwar changes. Large numbers of new secondary schools 
were built-in villages often at the cost of a direct levy on the villagers 
and sometimes with the help of voluntajy labour^ There was a great 
vogue in American educational theoiy; Dewey became almost a 
best-seller and words like ^hojne-room\ Tecrcation\ and *core 
curriculum* were used with great fiuency and determination, if not 
always with full comprehension, by teachers in the far corners of the 
land.*^^ Possibly the bewilderment of the ordinary primaiy $chooL- 
master, but certainly bis anxious desire for enlightenment, are 
reflected in the vast number of books on educational practice and 
theory, averaging thirteen a week in 1950. or S% of the total number 
of titles produced in that year*^^’^ 

A few visits to schools near Shitayama-cho and some conversatious 
With teachers and parents hardly provide sufficient material on which 
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to base a detailed and systematic analysis of the education Shitayama- 
cho children were receiving. They were, however, enough to gain 
some impression of the problems, the bewildcment, the enthusiasms 
and hesitations which go to make up the atmosphere of the modem 
Tokyo school. 

The Ikegami primary school (catering for Shitayama-cho and four 
other wards) has just short of a thousand children (aged 6-11) 
divided into twenty classes (three or four for each age group). The 
average size of class (forty-nine) is about the avemge for the borough, 
though some schools have classes of seventy. Of the twenty-seven 
teachers (sixteen men, eleven women), three have largely adminis¬ 
trative and secretarial duties—the headmaster, the senior master and 
one other teacher. There are three specialists, an art teacher, a music 
teacher, and a ‘nurse teacher* who Is chiefly concerned with the 
pupils" health. 

Before the war h was one of the model schools for showing to 
foreign visitors, and as such was well provided with equipment, but 
it was burnt out in the bombing. With gradual rebuilding it pro¬ 
gressed from three-shift to two-shift, and now finally to one-shift 
working. It is still bedraggled in appearance, and one wing remains 
a mass of scarred w^alls and twisted window-frames, but the drab 
classrooms with their resounding wooden boarding, are made gay 
with maps and drawings, flowers, models and insect cages. Thcine is 
the inevitable loud-speaker system (provided by the Parent- 
Teacher Association) and the school stLU has a good reputation^ 
which prompts some parents from neighbouring districts to send 
their children here by gettiug them officially registered as lodgers" 
with relatives or friends within the Ikegami school district. The sour^ 
of the schooFs comparative superiority, says the headmaster 
modestly, lies in the type of homes the children come from. The 
parents are all more or less of the same lowcr-middle-class level and 
they are all keen supporters of school activities. 

Discussions of education, in Shitayama^ho nearly always led 
round to a comparison of the present with the pre-war state of 
affairs. In our first conversation the headmaster, a very forceful and 
articulate man in his fifties^ seemed very anxious to stress how far 
the spirit of the modem education was removed from the old inculca¬ 
tion of formal knowledge and abstract principles of loyalty and hlial 
piety. Nowadays, he said, he is concerned to impress on the children 
their rights as citizens—the parks they go to on school outings belong 
to them, not to the Government—he believes not in rigid authori¬ 
tarian discipline nor in the encouragement of moralistic precocity, 
but in awaiting the natural burgeoning of the child*s moral sense. 
There are stages of development,.. * tender plants . *. fertilization 
,. p hot-house blossoms., - 
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Certainly there was nothing ri^dly disciplinarian about the 
assembly with which each day began. The pupils lined up in class 
formation and raggedly and haphazardly measured distance from 
the front on the orders of the senior master* As the headmaster 
came on to the platform, the head boy (President of the Pupils" 
Self-Governing Council) stepped forward to say 'Good morning. 
Headmaster" and all the pupils bowed. After the hcadniaster*s few 
remarks on the fact that it was the day the Japanese plempotentiaries 
were due back front the San Fransisco Peace Conference, that the 
next day was old people's day, and that parents had complimented 
him on the efficiency of the Traffic Section of the SohooFs Self 
Government Association, they fitted off in ragged line talking and 
laughing the while. 

Until the end of the war strict military discipline prevailed on these 
occasions. After the war they stopped lining up altogether and just 
gathered in higgledy-piggledy groups. Then someone discovered 
that the children were lin^ up at one of the American schools in the 
Occupation housing estates. So they started lining up again, but 
they keep such discipline to the 'minimum necessary to maintain 
group life". The headmaster, having elicited from me the information 
that children did not bow to the head teacher in English schools 
supposed that ‘there is still a lot of unnecessary formalism we could 
do away with\ 

Nor was formal discipline very marked in the class teaching. One 
class of 6fty seven-year-olds presented a scene of good-natured chaos 
as the teacher attempts to tell a story about a sparrow, but eventually 
gave way to the persistent interruptions of one boy who bad a story 
of his own that he wanted to tell In the art room lO-year-olds were 
making a sort of propeller toy which rises up into the air as it is 
twisted. They were scraping away absorbedly at pieces of bamboo 
with penknives, kitchen knives, table knives, anything they had been 
able to persuade their mothers to let them have. Their 23-year-old 
teacher was wandering round the room giving advice, and occasion¬ 
ally shooting his own propeller into the air with boyish whoops of 
delight. 

Another class, of llFyear-olds, was doing arithmetic. Problems 
were written on the board. When they had done them or wanted 
advice the pupils came individually to the teacher^ Sut iherc was no 
question of working in silence; the problems were obviously being 
worked on, but to the aecompanimenl of conversation. consultation, 
shouts across the room and tussles over rubbers. There seemed to be 
a good many children walking about the room, not all in the direc¬ 
tion of the teacher. One boy^ convinced that be had been misin formed 
protested TeachCTp ihaPs wrongl^ The teacher ignored him, having 
lumed by that time to one of the other pupils crowding round him 
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and ghouting Teacher! Teacherl' like a press of autogmph-hunters. 
One certainly did not get the impression that these children were 
being brought up m the fear of authority. 

The quietest room in the school, in fact, contained the boys of a 
class of 11-year-olds [eft alone to work out some arithmetic problems 
while the ^ris were away for a domestic class, (Boys and girls take 
domestic dasses together until the age of 10. The fact that boys are 
now taught to sew was often commented on by male patents as one 
of the least comprehensible whimsies of the new education. It is 
generally justified, and approved by many mothers, on the grouods 
that it should help to induce in men an understanding of the woman's 
lot.) These were working with quiet concentration which my entry 
and interrogation of one of them did little to interrupt. One boy, 
obviously recognized as an authority, would occasionally be asked 
if such and such was the ri^t answer for number so-and-so. Once 
he adopted a very elder-brother tone, did not give the answer, but 
said instead, ‘Look, you see that... Well, multiply that number by 
that number.,, See?’. 

This much would seem to provide some confirmation of Ruth 
Benedict's theories concerning the discontinuity of child training in 
Japan—the undisdplined freedom of early childhood suddenly re¬ 
placed at about the age of ten by rigid repression which breaks the 
spirit and prepares for the strict formalism and obedience to conven¬ 
tion of adult Japanese life. The period may mark a change, but it is 
doubtful, however, if sudden repression plays much part. If this 
were the case, then this could not be other than conscious parental 
and pedagogic policy, based on commonly held views concerning the 
nature and responsibilities of the child. But there was bide trace of 
this in parents' answers to interview questions, questions concerning 
the teaching of respect language, bowing to guests, silence at meals 
Of the age at which they thought the child's monogokoro go fsuku (not 
quite the same as 'develop a sense of right and wrong’; it means 
something more like 'develop the abibty to behave with discredon 
and responsibibty’). The answers (from 100 parents) show a great 
variety in which it would defy any statistician's ingenuity to discern 
a predotmnant pattern. Girts certainly seem to be taught manners 
more strictly than boys and from an earUer age, but there was no 
suggestion that the age of 10 or 11 had any pardcular significance in 
parents’ eyes. Nor, one gathers from teachers, in their eyes either. 

It seems though, that boys at least develop a certain sense of 
responsibibty and self-importance at about this age—perhaps the 
Pupils' Self-Government Association helps in this. They also develop 
a sense of sex-separateness. An 11-year-old-boy once answered my 
question asking when they stopped playing with girts in unhesitatingly 
precise terms—in the third term of the third year (i.e, at about the 
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^ge of luite), and he affirmed that this was *j[ixed\ a oottvention of the 
School Teachers also remarked that by the fourth ycEir ^rls aUnost 
withotil eAceptiDD u^ed more respectful women's Jangiiagep not the 
rougher language of boys. 

Corporal punishment is not used in the school, the only punish¬ 
ments being scolding or making children stand in a corner or outside 
the room. They are invoked, said a group of teacherS;, chiefly as a 
means of dealing with quarrels or unco-operative behaviour la 
group activities—when children *niake a nuisance of themselves to 
others\ It is, indeed^ surprising how often^ in modem Japan, one 
hears kilo ni mctwoku ivd kakete wa ikenai —*one must not make a 
nuisance of oiieself to other people" quoted as the cardinai principle 
of morality. Of aU the traditional moral precepts, this. In itself some¬ 
what negative and unsatisfying^ seems to be the only one which has 
come unscathed through the fire of "dcmocracyV 

Each class has a SeJf-Goveninient Association. {Jichikai sounds 
somewhat less pompous in Japanese.) A president and three vice- 
presidents art elect^ every term* the elections being preceded by 
speeches by each of the candidates declaring his policy and what he 
will do if elected. These act as monitors when the teacher ts absent, 
and (except for the two lowest years) sit On the School Self-Govern¬ 
ment Councih Teachers are careful to conhne the Self-Government 
Council to the making of the rules—no running in corridors, no 
leaving of litter, etc.—and to organize the performance of duties such 
as school cleaning or traffic controL (Every morning in the main 
road outside the school a 10- or 11-year-old boy or girl would appear 
with a large red flag inscribed ikegami Primary School Pupils^ 
Self-Government Ass&cioiionj Traffic Section to hold up the traffic 
while the children crossed.) They do not give these councils any 
judiciary powers. In some schools after the war there were class 
courts in which children judged rtilc-breaking fellows. They w^erc far 
too reminiscent of Communist self-criticism meetings—the ‘stringing^ 
up' of unpopular children against whom the whole weight of out- 
rag^ group sentiment was brought to bear, an experience of trau¬ 
matic proportions for the emotionally insecure child. They also have 
to be on their guard against the class president developing too great 
a sense of his own Importanoe and becoming a gang-leader of the 
worst sort. 

The children arc not allowed, moreover, to write penal provisions 
into the rules, though they have often asked to be allowed to do so. 
One teacher said that if be asks the class "What shall we do with 
him?" of some offender, they arc usually in favour of punishment. 
There is very little sense of pupil solidarity vis-drvis the teacher, 
except among girls In the top classes. 

This^ teachers insisted, used not to be so. The elder-brother attitude 
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was not considejfied consonant with the teacher’s dignity. There was 
a smouldering state of war between pupils and teachers. Children 
used to hate having to go to the stafF-room. Now they thought 
nothing of it. Parents have remarked how impressed they were at 
seeing the headmaster walking away from the school hand in hand 
with one of his charges. 

In the School Self-Government CounciL, the 10- and 11-year-olds 
obviously take the lead, but teachers do their best to correct for their 
predominance and bring the younger ones forward. No powers over 
lower forms are pven to upper forms:—so much for the 'traditional 
emphasis on seniority’ of Japanese society. 

No teacher bothered very much about respect language. It used 
to be part of the ethics course to teach it and they used to insist on 
it in the class-room. Now there is a certain amount of teaching of 
respect language in the Japanese language periods, but they do not 
go out of their way to insist on it in the class-room. Children learn 
it at home, and there is a considerable difference in this respect 
between the ‘well-spoken’ boy from the professional class home and 
the children from, say, the Public Assistance Hostel. 

There is no streaming by ability. It is, said teachers, a bad system. 
EBectJve from the intellectual point of view, but man does not live 
by intellect alone. Feelings have also to be considered. The sense of 
inferiority of the down-graded and the arrogance of the ilitc are to 
be avoided at all costs. Marks are not given in positional order. In 
reports a child’s performance is compared not with that of other 
children but with his previous term’s record. (Teachers fill in the most 
ludicrously complicated reports sheets for parents, each child being 
assessed in each subject on three or four criteria, e.g, for the Japanese 
language, on ‘Ability for verbal expression’, ‘Ability for written 
expression’, ‘Ability for comprehension', ‘Attitude to study’ etc.) 
The head stressed as a cardinal principle the importance of not letting 
any child feel inferior or unappreciated. Even if a child was good at 
nothing but sweeping floors, he would be praised for that. {The really 
sub-normal are supposed to go to a special school, but the number 
of places at such schools is insufficient.) At a recen t summer Handi¬ 
crafts Exhibition about a third of the children got prizes—awarded 
more for effort than for skill. 

The complaints of parents suggest that the teachers are not 
exa^erating in saying that there has been a big change in the 
disciplinary atmosphere of the schools. The majority of parents are, 
on the whole, favourable to the new education. The innovations are 
generally summed up in the phrase that whereas education used to 
be guided on ‘packing-in’ principles—the mere cramming of a lot 
of information down children's throats—now teachers made children 
study by themselves and gave them guidance. One mother described 
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With iinnustakablc delight how her 10-year-old son had set off alone 
to interview the ^tationmaster at Tokyo station to get material for a 
social studies period. Another group of mothers agreed that intel¬ 
lectual training probably suffered—whereas the old was narrow and 
thorough the new education is broad and shallow—but they marvelled 
at their children's sense of independence and were pleased to see them 
enjoying their schooling far more than they themselves did in their 
youth. On the other hand, when asked whether the pre-war ethics 
QOUT^ should be replaced in the cnrriculnni, more than eighty parents 
out of a hundred said that it should^ and the most frequently expressed 
reason was that the children are * badly behaved^ Monh know how 
to be polite" and *have no respect for their elders^**® The other most 
common theme in justifying the need for an ethics course was that 
the children are no longer told the stories of famous men to inspire 
them—the old stories of Ninomiya Sontoku, Benjamin Franklin, 
Jenner or Noguchi. (Of these the most frequently mentioned was the 
firstj the ‘peasant sage of Japan\ an agdeuitura] productivity expert 
and moralist of the early nineteenth centuiyp himself a shining 
example of upward mobility overleaping all the feudal barriers of 
estate distinctionSp whose statue—alwa}'s showing him reading a 
Confucian classic as he walks down from the mountainSp back tSnt 
under a load of firewood—stood before the war outside nearly 
every primary school. At Tkegami it was destroyed in the bombing 
and has not been replaced.) The necessity of teaching children to be 
filial to their parents is the next most common theme. Two people 
thought that children ought to be taught to respect the Emperor and 
another thou^t it shameful that children nowadays did not even 
know the national anthem. 

The post-war Parent^Teachcr Associations have, at least, brought 
parents into frequent direct contact with the schools. At the ikegami 
school the most common form of meeting was by class, the 'home 
room' teacher meeting the parents (almost exclusively mothers) of 
his pupils at regular intervals. There were also three parent represen¬ 
tatives for each class who, in addition to arranging outings and 
social activities of their particular class, also sit on one of eight 
committees concerned with ‘general aflaiirs\ 'education', *culture\ 
^welfare', ‘equipment^ ‘school rrteals\ ‘oul-of-school activities' and 
'finance'. It was apparent from the remarks of some mothers that 
thej^ derived a good deal of both pleasure and information From these 
class meetings^ hut answers to a few interview questions about the 
P.TA. suggested that the organization as a whole was not altogether 
popular. 

Very few prents have nothing to do with it at all On the other 
hand most go out of a sense of duty, Lc, it is on the same level as the 
Ward Association—a meeting at which it is necessary that one 
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rqspcscrttaiive from each househoLd should "show his face" as a malter 
of obligation to the local commiinlty. Thus, of iifiy-fivie parents with 
children at school, only six said that nobody from their house ever 
went to the P.T,A. meetings. In thirty-six houses only the wife went, 
in seven only the husband, and in five either the husband or the 
wife according to circumstances. But in only one case did husband 
and wife go together. fThis may also to some extent be due to Unger- 
ing ideas of the impropriety of mairied couples being seen out 
together, and to the necessity for someone to stay home to look after 
the childrCR,) One woman said at the interview that 'everybody 
grumbles about having to go to the PXA. Nobody likes going." 

There were* too* e fair number of specihe criticisms of the running 
of the P*T.A. Only about a dozen of the fifty-five proclakned them¬ 
selves fully or even mildly satisfied with the way the Association was 
being run. The criticisms were very much on the lines familiar from 
newspaper comment. Chiefly, first of all, that it was primarily a 
means for wringing money out of parents. This had been especikHy 
the case at the Ikcgami school where parents bore a large share of 
the cost of the first stage of rebuilding. With the gradual rehabili¬ 
tation of its finances, the borough had taken over the whole burden 
of the later stages of rebuilding, as, of course, it was its responsibility 
to do from the beginning. (A Ministry of Education survey of edut^- 
tional expenditure for 1949 showed that the money derived from 
P.T.A. and other contributions amounted to 72% of the amount 
provided from public funds for primary schools, 66% for secondary 
schools^ and even 15% for high schools.)*^^ The contributions were 
more or less proportionate to means* but since this involved a public 
selfievaluation of one'^s standing in the community, it was naturally 
unpopukc There were complaints that the rebuilding fund targets 
and the general level of contributions had been decided by the small 
clique of relatively wealthy members who run the afiair and on whom 
the eventual publication of the subscription list would be most likely 
to reflect honour and prestige- Such criticisms applied especially to 
the per capira contributions for class activities the collection of which 
was the class representatives^ chief function* Each parent of 11-year- 
olds, for instauce, was asked to contribute 500 yen (About lOu,) 
towards the cost of a graduatJou photograph album, a graduation 
outing and a memorial present which each class of school-leavers 
presented to the school. 

The very widespread complaint* which recurs in newspaper com¬ 
ment* that the P.T.A. is *bCKSS-ridden^ and run for individual ends* 
also came up in these Interview replies. One or two said that the 
accounring w^as distinctly loose and the annual statement left scope 
for quite sizable speculation. How justified such suspicions were It 
was impossible to tell, but k would seem more likely that the leaders 
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of ihe P.T.A. {ihe President was aJso Pre$ident of the Shitayaim 
Ward Association) were attracted more by the opportunities for the 
minor exercise of power and for ‘^improving their connections^ than 
by possibilities of financial profit. The former P,T.A. President had 
already reaped the fruits of his presidency in election to the borough 
council. There were possibly other advantages, too. The headmaster's 
room at the school was liberally provided with ashtrays, each of which 
bore an adverttsement for the former President's glassware and 
kitchen equipment. 

Another criticism of the leadership was that too much was spent 
on unnecessary and expensive conviviality for the exclusive enjoy¬ 
ment of the officials. That 'the women seem to have veiy little say 
in what goes on^ was the compLaint of another man whose wife always 
represented his household at the meetings. And, indeed, there did 
seem to be a strong tendency for the meetings to he composed of a 
small oligarchy of managing men, and a large number of docUe 
women. This is, perhaps, one reason why women rather than men go* 
It would be somewhat bumilatmg for the man to have to join the 
docile herd of those not in the inner circle and it i$ not easy to lead 
an opposition in local community organizations of ibis sort in 
Japan. 

Nevertheless* in spite of these criticisms—most of them justified— 
the P.T.A. does succeed in bringing parents and teachers together. 
Of forty-eight parents of primary school children* only ten (eight of 
them men) had never talked to their children's teacher in the past 
yean 

Co-education* one of the chief post-war innovations, seems to be 
generally accepted and approved hy parents, to judge from rephes 
to interview questions^ Women, in partionJar^ approve on the grounds 
that their daughters are now able to enjoy an education equal in 
quality to that given to boys. It is most anxiously watched at the 
high school level, where, if anywhere, the new conventions governing 
adolescent friendships appropriate to a society which marries *for 
love" rather than 'by arrangement' will have to be created. Some local 
authorities went over to co-education with a single thorough-going 
reorganization. In Osaka half the pupib and staffi were transfetred 
^ at once from one school to another. Tokyo, however, believes 
in gradualism, with the result that a former boys' school (referred 
to hereafter as the Ueno School) takes iwo-thiids boys and one-third 
girls, and a former girls* school (the Mita School) lakes two-thirds 
girls and one-third bop. Moreover, since the former bop' schools 
still have the reputation of being the best for boys, and the former 
glris' schools the best for girls, owing to the nature of the entrance 
e^mination (see p. 206), the Ueno school lends to consist of two- 
thirds bright boys and one^third dull girls, and the Mita school of 
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two-ihirds fairly bright girls and one-third boys who conld not make 
the grade for one of the better former boys schools. Although this 
was denied by teachers* there seem sonic grounds for suspicion 
that the Municipal authorities were not keen to have ihe system 
work successfully. There are, at least* some headmasters who are 
strongly opposed to the change. At Hibij-a^ for instance* which 
formerly had the reputation of being the best boys* middle school— 
the sure route for entry into the First High School and thence into 
Tokyo Imperial University—the headmaster has publicly said that 
he has no intention of starting domestic studies or providing other 
special facilities for girls. Only one woman teacher has been appointed 
and a firm line is taken with girls who do not reach the standards 
required, fifteen of whom were eiipelied in 1950. 

The boys at the Mita school were a very depressed group. The 
girls despised themp which suited the teachers since there was little 
probability of "problems" arising. In the early days there were 
rumours that a third-year girl had wriltcn love-letters to a first-year 
boy. but since then there had been no difficulties. AU classes except 
those in physical education and domestic studies were taken together 
and seating was determined by height with the sexes mixed There 
were also joint class excursions* but the school definitely frowned on 
“pairing off*. The school rules had the following section on "friend¬ 
ship*. 

U With respect to friendships^ always consult with your parents 
or your class teacher and respect iheir advice. 

2, If you have specially Intimate friends* alwa^’s introduce them to 
your family. 

3, In relations with members of the opposite sex^ always observe 
proper decorum. 

4, Relations with members of the opposite sex should be open and 
healthy. Always observe strict decorum and etiquette. 

5, Strive to build a happy school atmosphere, each helping the 
other and supplementing the other's short-comings. 

6, It is not proper etiquette to be alone in a room with a member 
of the opposite sex. If it Is unavoidable^ see that the door is left 
open. 

Girls did have boy friends outside the school—mostly boys older 
than themselves and most frequently students of nearby Keioo Uni¬ 
versity. It was considered bad form to have a boy friend who is 
working. Prohibition of make-up and permanent waves was written 
Into ihe school rules, but was not very effective. Girls could be 
observed tying up their hair at the school gates and letting it down 
as they leave.* 

The essu (>") or shisuiaa ("sisieri)—the "very special* adolescent 
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girl friendship which were so much a part of the pre-war Girls' 
High School culture, seemed to have disappeared. The all-female 
Takarazuka troupe still performed its insipid musicals, but it no 
longer aroused the passionate interest of the High School girls, and 
’pin-ups" oF its leading stars—always Eton-cropped and dressed in 
dinner jacket and black tie—were no longer in favour. ’Crushes’ can 
now, presumably, take a more adult heterosexual course without 
too great an aecontpanying sense of sin. 

At the former boys' school at Ueno (where the inteUectual inferi¬ 
ority of the girls fits more neatly into established cultural paltems) 
the atmosphere was somewhat different. In the second year of co¬ 
education there were the beginnings of particular friendships between 
boys and girls. Sometimes they would go to the cinema together, 
but more commonly (for economic reasons) call at a tea-shop for a 
cup of tea and a cake on the way home from school Often it was 
the girls who paid and frequently the dominant feature of the relation¬ 
ship was a protective solicitude of the girl for the boy. The girl would 
often bring cakes for two to eat together during the break. (Perhaps 
freedom of adolescent courting in a society where male superiority i$ 
well esiablished necessarily tends to make the girl the *adinircr\)Tlie 
attitudes taken by teachers vary; some made clear their disapproval 
of pained visits to cinemas. But the general policy of the school 
was tolerance provided there was uo attempt at secrecy and the 
parents approved. On one occasion, when the relations between one 
third-year boy and a first-year girl appeared to be developing exces-^ 
sive intensity, they were both given a talking-to^ but there was no 
question of repressive measures. 

Club activities and class outings were aU mixed. One teacher who 
had recently taken a class on. a trip to the mountains said that there 
was no tendency to split up into separate sex groups; boys and girls 
Came down the mountain hand in hand. On the other hand mixed 
groups for school group study was not a success, the girls were boy¬ 
cotted by the boys, who refused to take them seriously or allow them 
to do anything. Class seating was segregated. The four double rows 
or desks were alternately boy rows and girl rows, and during a break 
of five minutes in one class when there was much talk ing and joking 
going on, no boy appeared to speak to any girl 

At both schools, particularly the Ueno one, the children are very 
much examination-oppressed. At Mita before the war, according to 
the headmaster"$ estimate, about 10% of the girls went on to a 
women's univerity, 3-4% took jobs, about 15% stayed on for the 
Supplementary Course—in which they learnt flower arrangement and 
the tea ceremony and other polite accomplishments—the rest stayed 
at home to be trained for an early marriage by their mothers. In 
1951 about a third w-ent on to university and a third took jobs—not 
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for family economic reasons so much as to "see the world". Every 
afternoon from 3 to 4,30 there were special examination classes for 
those who want to taJee university entrance examinations. There was 
still a supplementary "bride^s schooF course, but the girls showed 
little eagerness to enter it. 

At Ueno 95% of the boys aimed to get to a university. Many had 
private teachets and there were again special examination classes 
every afternoon. The whole school curric^um tends to bo organized 
around the needs of the university entrance examinations. The 
teachers deplored tkis^ but saw no way out. The parents want it^ the 
children want it and the school, to maintain its repuiation^ roust 
keep up a good record for getting its pupils into Tokyo Univer^ty. 
It was even difficult to get boys to tike on the jobs of officials in 
the Self-Government Association so reluctant were they to spare 
time from their studies. 

Competitive personal rivaJ^ becomes keener with the approach 
of the highly competitive university entrance examlnatjous. There 
was a curious system of allocating positions only to the upper strata 
in exaniinatJon results. In the trial run for the university entrance^ 
held in the third year, the first fifty were numbered, the also-rans 
were simply classified as *upper\ "middle" and "lower'. 

The most worried men in these schools were the teachers of social 
studies. It is not an easy subject at this level, where they can no 
longer stick to the safe primary school topics of the transport system 
and the fire brigade. *What is the ultimate object? That"s what bothers 
us,* said one. ‘What is the "^goodcitizen"^ we are supposed to produce? 
The person who is obedient to his leaders? Someone who has enough 
powers of independent criticism not to be fooled by his leaders? 
Or someone who is capable of rubbing along with his fellows and 
merging co-operatively in his group?* The Mlnistiy of Education 
produces its Outline Course of Study (see Appendix IV). but it only 
lists the scope to be covered with Uttic guidance as to the object m 
view. As one of them said, Tt used to be easy enough in the old days 
when everything centred on inculcating ""loyalty** (he used the 
English word — the same pychologieal mechanism as produces a 
new polite word for ""lavato-ry** every generation), but now il"s 
impassible to bring everything coherently together.* Another showed 
the circumspection of a Vicar of Bray, ‘Who knows how Japan is 
going to change in the future? [This was in the last year of the 
Occupation J It is impossible to visualize what sort of society it will 
be like, or what will be the type of good citken which that society 
will demand/ Too much is left to the teacher, and at the same time 
prudence demands care in the expression of his political opinions, 
(Most schools arc Still fairly liberal, but in others left-wing opinions 
have been the end of a promising career.) But the real trouble is that 
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most of them have not got any firm opinions. As one of them said, 
their nayami —their worried confusion—transmits itself to their pupils. 

Sometimes,indeed, it seemed in 1951 that only the Communists and 
the American-worshippers had succeeded in really finding something 
to believe in since the defeat. For them it was easier since it was not 
so much abstract principles or values as a source of authority to 
which they were required to pin their faith. But those who tried to 
get some clear idea of the iiioraL implications for the individual and 
the pohtical implications for contemporary Japanese society of the 
"democratic" outlook w^ere often as much at sea, and as insecure, as 
the conscious triminefS—than whom, was one's impression, they 
were rather more numerous. 

The result, at any rate, was that the Social Studies periods tended 
to concentrate on the retailing of nearly packaged factual detail. The 
mere description of the established order was thought to be *safe" 
and "non-political". It may be safe, but it is certainly not non-political. 
A gcuer^ conservative bias is iuevitable, which, however, the myami^ 
the worried confusion of the teacher may do something to subvert. 

One first-year class, for instance, was being taken through the 
taxation system. (Genend Social Studies continue through the 
Secondary School to the first year of High School. For the last two 
years of High School it is spUt into Japanese History, World History^ 
and Human Geography.) The explanation was based on pamphlets 
provided by the Tokyo \lunicif^ity and the Ministry of Finance, 
copies of which cvciy child had. They explain the mechanisms of 
taxation. The teacher did promise to touch on the ^social policy as¬ 
pects' in a later lesson, but today there was no approach to normative 
questions except in discussion of the system of graduated income 
tax, when the teacher said that the alternative system of equal per 
capita taxation might cut some people"$ income below the minimum, 
and so the progressive system was designed to meet this objection. 
His only comment on indirect taxation was that it was originally 
the most common form and was easier to apply since people were 
taxed without noticing it. 

There was no mistaking the feelings, in any of these schoolSp that 
things had changed. Nor did one feel prompted to doubt the genuine¬ 
ness of frequent statements that the change w'as for the belter* Many 
really fdt that a dead weight of oppressive fotmalisiii had been lifted* 
In the former Japan the sacmd had expanded its sphere of competence 
too far at the expense of the profane. The most frequent adjective 
used to describe the old days was kyuukatsu —*stLfF, ‘crampingly 
fonnar. So much of life was sacrosanett^—the transcendental suprem¬ 
acy of the Emperor and hi$ scriptural utterances, the gloiy of the 
army and the nobility of Japan’s destiny, the principles of the estab¬ 
lished order and the idj^ls of the educational system, even the 
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authority of the teacher* To treat these sacred symbols lightly and 
objectively, verbally to criticize or in behaviour to fail to coiiForm, 
was unthinkable outside a small stratum of inteUecluals* To do so 
was not only pnideniially dangerous in a local community in which 
sententious solemnity held absolute sway and reacted with hostility 
against non-conformity, it was also to cut oneself off from the 
emotional security of identiheation with the aims and values of a 
thoroughly integrated society carving its way to success against a 
hostile world. The teacher, on whom devolv'ed a special responsibility 
for upholding the values of the society, was more especially circum¬ 
scribed by the solemn formality which the sacred elements of life 
demanded. 

Now the frontiers of the sacred have been rolled back; the dreadful 
consequences of sacrilege no longer follow a joke about authority or 
a confession of honest fumbling doubt. A lapse from dignity is no 
longer a betrayal of the ideal role of the teacher which society 
formerly imposed. Many undoubtedly feel freer and happier* But 
there must also be some, both among the conscious trimmers and 
among those who honestly confess themselves uncertain in their 
basic value beliefs, who ftnd this new freedom painful and distiessing* 
Implicit acceptance of the sacred symbols undoubtedly gave many an 
assurance and a security for which the new age provides no substitute. 
How many are now in the grip of Erich Fromm's Tear of freedom'? 

And how many such Individuals will the new generation uow bdng 
educated contain? What was to be seen in th^ schools certainly 
did not suggest the educational system which one associates with an 
authoritarian society. The freedom and the gaiety of the primary 
school child does not foreshadow the adult personality which fears 
authority but stills its fears by appeasement, by subservience to and 
identification with authority, directing the hate which aocomparues 
its fear towards entemal objects. But perhaps this is not the whole 
story. It may be that the new methods were the more easily assimiU 
ated in the primaiy school in that they htted into already established 
patterns of tender indulgence for the young child. But there was 
something a little ominous in the deadly earnestness of the High- 
School boy whose life, with the whole weight of parental ambition 
behind him, centres on approaching competitive ejcaminations. It 
was an earnestness which left little time for questioning, little time 
for anjtJiing but the amassing of knowledge primarily related to its 
instrumeniai value for 'getting on\ It was necessary for them to pre¬ 
pare themselves to answer the question: *The present system of 
income tax is a (regressive, progressive, indirect) system of taxation. 
(Put a ring round the most suitable)" rather than to concern them¬ 
selves with the question whether the present system of taxation was 
just or unjust. And what if the society whose working are thus being 
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taught in much the way as the laws of phyaics are tau^t—a 
society whose prospects of economic expansion are rigoronsty limited " 
by poverty of natural resources and by defeat—fails to offer some 
satisfactory fulfilment of their strivings to a large number of those 
now caught up in the greatly expanded higher-education system? 
Will there be sufficient iluidity in the economic s;ptem to enable such 
individuals to go on hoping for something to turn up, or at least to 
secure a working-out of their own thwarted ambitions by projecting 
them onto their children? Will the training in school self-govemraent 
associations be sufficient to enable the frustrated to express them¬ 
selves in the organization of democratic political parties and econ¬ 
omic pressure groups? Or will their understanding of the forces which 
control socie^ be so imperfect, will they feel so strongly the need 
for an immediate inspiring hope, the need, as the traditional proverb 
has it^ ‘to wrap up in something long* — to find some reassuring 
symbol of inviolate authority as an escape from the powerless isola¬ 
tion of the individual—that a new regime of authority and conformity 
develops? It need not necessarily be on the pre-war Japanese pattern 
—for the resuscitation of the old symbols would require an act of 
salesmanship of which the present political leaders are probably 
incapable — but the recent histoiy of Europe and of Russia provides 
no lack of suitable altemaiivc models. 


c.L.n—R 
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T he growth of conunercial forms of passive mass enieriaiiiiiieiit 
is as much a feature of Tokyo as of any other modem city. 
And the development is not new. The old Edo of Tokugawa 
times compared weQ with any of the contemporary capitals of 
Europe in the number and variety of its fonns of popular commercial 
entertainment. There were the restaurants, brotbeU and geisha- 
houses which provided private entertainment in the form of food 
and drink, music and dancing, juggling and jestingp and feminine 
company trained to be amoiing and skilled in the literary arts as 
well as sexually attractive. There was a considerable production of 
wood-block*printed fiction, and commercial lending-libraries for 
those who could afford to borrow but not to buy. There were also 
well-developed forms of imp^rsonalized mass entertaioment. There 
were the popular theatres with their constant new productions and 
their repertoire of well-known classics—colourful dramas of samurai 
chivalry or merchant passion, played with rhetorical declamation 
and vociferous stylized dance hy star actors whose block-printed 
portraits sold briskly on the streets. There were street booths with 
their freaks of nature, and music halls featuring jugglers and acrobats, 
stoiy-tcllers with their epic tal« of battle and intrigue among the 
feudal lords, and humourists with their mimed anecdotes full of the 
broad Chaucerian humour of fieas and farts and unplanned preg- 
nancir^v There were wrestling matches between professional wrestlers 
whose short sharp bouts were preceded by ritual muscle-fle:xiugdaiic^ 
and courteous civilities. 

All these persist today. The kt^uki drama shows no sign of docUn- 
jjig popularity and is easily the most patronized of all the forms of 
live entertainment. The *musie halls" now sometimes have rows of 
scats in sloped auditoriums instead of the old tatami-mutted hsM. and 
the bill includes cross-talk acts in the Western music-hall style, but 
still the core of the progremme b provided by the old reciters and 
humourists telling stories their gnmt-grandfaihers told (often literally 
so, since the professions are hereditary) and in the language in which 
their great-grandfathers told them. TTie same wrestling matches take 
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pla(X but now lo big covered stadjums, and the fortunes of the 
champions are followed not onJy by the thousands who pack the 
tenches or squat on the ratami of the boxes, but by millions who 
listen to radio conunctitaries and read the sporting editions of the 
papers^ The brothels and the geisha houses are now supplemented by 
large numbers of taxi-dance halls^ ‘salons\ ^cabarets' and ^social 
tea-houses’ which still provide hired feminine entertaininent to an 
almost exclusively male clientele, but in a modernized, more garish, 
if cheaper form. The taste for fiction is now servedp not only by the 
productions of the "literary" novelists whose wort appears in long 
instalments in the monthly magazines, nor only by the works of the 
"semi-liieiaiy" and "intermediate^ novelists serialized in the daily 
newspapers, but also by a vast industry of "popuki^ paper-backed 
fiction which, despite its adoption of Western *true-confession^ and 
thriller techniques, still finds an ever-popular source of material in the 
settings and legends of Tokugawa Japan. 

To these have been added many new fonns of entertainment. 
Cinemas are plentiful and are supplied not only by Hollywood and 
£uro]>e but also by a borne Industry which, in 1950, produced as 
many films as Britain and France put together. The "New Theatre" 
produces modem natuiuilstic and poetic drama by Japanese writer 
along with translations of Chekhov and Ibsen, Shaw, Priestley and 
Sartre. There h a new, slightly jazzed-up, more violent and exciting, 
form of the old kutuki drama. The Noo plays, the sedate mimed 
lyrical dramas which in Tokugawa times were ^most the exclusive 
private entertainment of the samurai, are now performed by senti- 
professional companies and can be seen by all at commercial 
theatres. Most houses have a radio, for which an official Broadcasting 
Corporation and a large number of commercial stations provide 
news and political debates, classlcai and Tnodem drama, parlour 
games and quizzes, sports commentaries and family serials, Chopin 
recitals and traditional ballads intoned to the accompaniment of 
the Japanese shmji^en-h^np. Three tele vision companies cater for 
a small minority with private sets and for the habitues of caffe 
drinking coffee at a shUling a cup. There are revue shows with hit 
songs and precision-drilled choruses, strip-tease shows, art exhibi¬ 
tions, zoos, opera, ballet and orchestral concerts. There are baseball 
maLches between professional teams and university rugby and 
athletics meets. Gamblers are catered for by professional bicycle 
races, by a state lottery and by vast numbers of pin-table saloons and 
hoiisey-housey haDs. 

A cheap railway service provides a widely popular form of enter¬ 
tainment. A day at one of the beaches within twenty or thirty miles 
of Tokyo is a favourite outing for Shltayama-chochOdren, and most 
large Tokyo firms have a ^House by the Sea' for their employees. 
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There are numemiis hoi-spring resorts and beauty-spots well 
provided with hotels, some cheap and of the cook-your-oAvn-food 
hostel type for hikers^ others of the more expensive kind, providing 
all the pleasures of the "water-tradcs\ including some whose advertise¬ 
ments claim a * thousand-person bath* as among their chief attrac- 
tionSr (Mixed bathings which was a nonnal and accepted feature of 
Japane^ life eighty years ago* has now, under the influence of more 
sophisticated notions of sexual modesty, acquired an aspect of adven¬ 
turous depravity,) Visitors to such resorts range from parties of 
school-children on the schooJ^s annual two-day outing, and groups 
of male friends or business associates (such resorts are a favourite 
place for business entertainments) lo young couples and occasionally 
family gmups,^^^ Mo^t trips arc for two or three days only. Despite 
paid holidays for employees covered by Labour Standards Laws, the 
week or the fortnight's family holiday away from home is practically 
un known except for visits to relatives* which are, in fact»generally made 
enfiitniUe and belong to a different category from visits to hot springs. 

There are certain obvious divisions into which all these various 
forms of entertainment fall. In the first place there is a class^ or at 
least an educationaJ-Jevcl, dividing line. Opera* ballet* ^modern 
theatre^ orchestral concerts* and the Noo theatre are generally 
patronized only by the middle-class high-schooI and university- 
educated groups. And for the first three, at least* audiences are 
predominantly youthful, with a preponderance of students,Then 
there is an equ^ly obvious sex division^ Many traditional forms of 
cntertaliunent—in particular the Nvater-trades*, the brothels, geisha 
houses* salons* cabarets and road-side potato-spirit bars—cater 
almost exclusively for men. So do most sports, though young women 
are to be seen at baseball and rugby matches, particularly at univer¬ 
sity matches, and the old sumoo wrestling matches have always been 
a favourite entertainment of the women of the 'water-trades* who 
are taken along by their patrons. There is* however, an increasing 
tendency for visits to cinemas, theatres* zoos and the seaside to be 
made enfamiile or by husbands and wives together^ 

Throughout the whole range of those forms of entertainment which 
provide fictional experience in vicarious living—^Uie theatre* the cinema 
tod printed fiction—run parallel lines of division between what are, 
in the case of films* gener^ly labelled as the three categories 'foreign** 
period and 'modern*. Foreign films have a ready market in Japan* 
not only the American productions which predominate, but also 
European films* though the audience for the latter Is largely con¬ 
fined to the big cities. In 1950 the total number of foreign films 
shown equalled the total number produced in Japan> and they would 
appear to be popular. When a Shitayama-cho sample (of 1^) were 
asked to name their favourite film actor, ifany, forty-three mentioned 
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foreign stars, compared wiih twenty-one who named a Japanese 
star. The foreign categoiy of printed hetion—the large number of 
translations of European and American novels of which the nine¬ 
teenth-century Russians and the modern French seem to be the most 
widely read—has not the same broad appeal. Its readers approiti- 
mately coincide with the high-school and nniversity-^ucated groups 
who patronise the opera and the ^modern theatre*. 

But the ^modern* and the 'period* categories more or less equally 
divide between them both the output of the Jafanese film indiistiy 
and of the popular magazine and paper-backed fiction industry. 
'Modem* fiction has its setting in present-day Japan and appeals 
to much the same basic emotions, and compensates for much the 
same frustrations as popular fiction in the West, though with signi¬ 
ficantly different centres of interest deriving from the special nature 
of Japanese family relations. The 'period* films and novels* and, of 
course, the kabuki theatre, though not basically different in their 
appeal from the ^modern* ones, have a special element of romanticism 
which derives from their setting in the feudal—usually the Tofcuguwa 
—period. Their heroes are men of action» courageous upholders of 
the right, resourceful swordsmen, protectors of the weak* and flawless 
examplars of the virtue of absolute loyalty.*^* The popularity of this 
type of fiction is one example, as it is also^ perhaps, one cause, of the 
awareness which the ordinary Japanese has of ihe customs and the 
values of the feudal past (even the local street advertising man 
generally appeared in samumt coiium^ and used Tokugawa language 
to extol the fishmonger's w^ares). Such an awareness is not, perhaps, 
surprising in view of the reoency of the feudal past contrasting so 
clearly with the whole tenor of modem urban life. 

Some of these forms of entertainment enter into the Lives of every 
Shitayama-cho citizen. Nearly everyone has a radio and reads a daily 
nett-spaper and one of the monthly magazines. In an interview only 
six people out of 104 were not able to name any place of commercial 
entertainment which they had visited in the previous six months. 
All but twenty had been at least once to the cinema during that 
period. Nevertheless, with the possible exception of magazine and 
fiction reading, comiuercial forms of entertainment still play a 
smaller part In the lives of the citizens of Tokyo than in the lives of 
Londoners—primarily, doubtless, a refiecUon of the general differ¬ 
ence in levels of living. To give some rough quantitative comparisons, 
whereas one Londoner in forty attends one of the League football 
matches on an average winter Saturday, all of Tokyo *5 baseball 
stadiums, if packed to ca|^ty, would not accommodate rnore than 
one in fifty of the population. Whereas England as a whole has one 
cinema for every 11 ,COO of the population (1953), even Tokyo in 1951 
had only one for every 31,000 inhabitants. 
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Much ihe $anie may be said of aonHcommercial arganizalions 
which provide opportijjiitics for leisuie aclivi tyj it is agaio a dlflerence 
chiefly iu the number of such organizations and the degree of pajiki- 
pation which separates urban Japan from urban En^and. Clubs and 
sodeties exist—from an Eating With the Wife Luncheon club of 
business men and oJficinls pioneering a new route to rnarilai felicity 
to a Friends of the Postal Services Society of stamp collectors, from 
Family Planning Associations to fishing Clubs—but their number 
is relatively small. Generally speaking, the organization of recrea¬ 
tional elute and sodeties is common within limited communities 
whose members are already brought together for purposes other than 
recreation, but the number of associations for specific recreational 
sociid or political purposes which exist to bring together strangers of 
like interests for the sole or primary purpose of indulging or promot¬ 
ing those interests is smalh Thus youth clubs are generally the youth 
elute of a p^icular ward or neighbourhood. There are also associa-^ 
tions participation in which is conceived more as a matter of civic 
duty than as ways of using leisure time — associations such as the 
Parent-Teachec Association, the Ward Association* Mothers' Meet¬ 
ings and so on—all organized on a narrow neighbourhood basis. 
Other more or less formal associations such as sodal savings sodeties 
and outings societies are organized among groups of neighbours- 
Within large firms there are often active sports diibS| film clubs, 
choirs and hiking clubs. 

But of a sample of 1D4 adults in Shitayama-cho* only seven 
mentioned a club or society to which they belonged* membership in 
which was not confined to a closed territorial or occupational circlCr 
These were a fishing club, a cookery-study club, a kobukt apprecia¬ 
tion club, a music society, a Bible-study gtoup^ a Buddhist moral 
culture group* and a dancing club.®*® Political societies are rare; party 
branches have few members and organize almost no social activities. 
Temple membership, as wiD appear in later chapters, is hardly 
association membersWp in any sense of the term. A small number of 
religious societies exist, some of the traditional type which are con- 
cemed primarily with the organization of shrine pitgrimages, and 
some of a more modern doctrinal complexion, but there arc almosl 
no social clubs centring on temples. Charitable societies, and organ- 
i^tions to promote particular ideas and good causes, are confined 
to a small number of upper middle-class women. To sum up, then, 
the Japanese are not great 'joiners\ though they do show considerable 
skiQ in the formal organization of associations within existing limited 
face-to-face poups—even the small social savings societies of fifteen 
to twenty neighbour have carefuUy formalized rules and keep meti¬ 
culous recorcb. 

Another form of leisure activity* intermediate between the com- 
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merdal and the voluntary organlmUoa and chiefly important for 
middle-class women^ is the taking of lessons—in the tea cercmojiy^ 
flower anangeraent, musiCp dandng or calljgraphy. Above a ceitaiD 
social level the acquisition of such *parts* is an essential prerequisite 
for marriagCp but some women develop an intrinsic inteiest in these 
pursuits and have the resources and the leisure to continue them after 
marriage. The sole form of recreation for many such housewives is 
a weekly or fortnighly gathering at the house of a teacher of the tea 
ceremony—not really for new instruction, but simply to spend a 
pleasant afternoon drinking tea and gossiping with the teacher and 
fellow-pupils. Such groups are not formal associations; they are held 
together by the bond of common (fee-paying) djsdplcship of a 
particular teacher. Membership is not entirely confined to women; 
men also Icam the tea ceremony, and some of the traditional artSp 
such as Noo chanting or calligraphy^ are more commonly practised 
by men than by women. Casual observation would suggest that the 
proportion of the population who cultivate arts and accomplishments 
such as these and derive from them all the satisfactions of positive 
creative activity is much higher than in a comparable English popn^ 
lation^ Sometimes the intrinsic satisfactions may be subordinated to 
the prestige value of these aocomplishmcnts or even to ambition— 
the latter particularly, apparently, in West Japan, where having the 
same interests and going to the same teacher as a superior may be 
as important a means of advancement within the firm as belonging 
to the right golf club. 

But even if these forms of Leisure activity are included, the Japanese 
are not enthusiastic joiners of formal leisuffi-time associationSp a 
fact which may be parUye?tplained in terms of the generaL characteris¬ 
tics of social relations in Japanese society. The solidarity of p rimar y 
groups implies feelings of separateness from people who do not 
belong to the group and a certain waiy circumspection in one*s 
dealings with them. A Japanese, who tends to make all his social 
rela.tjons as *pcr^nal' as possible, and hence also to confine his 
^ial relations to those which can be 'personal^ hesitates to enter 
into relations with Strangers for specific recreational purposes. 
Moreover, if he h able to find warm personal contacts at work and in 
his nei^bourhood, he has less need to do so. Another factor in¬ 
volved In this difference between Japan and, say, England, is the 
difference in levels of living. Membcjship of such associations as 
exists costs money, particularly since the core of their members con¬ 
sists of the wealthier middle-class men and women who have received 
the necessary training in such association activity in high schools and 
universities. 

Some importance may also be attributed to a diflerence in concep¬ 
tions of the nature of leisure. Many Japanese do not see their lives 
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as divided into two mutmlly excltisivs parts, work and leisure, the 
former detestable and the latter desirable and to be used in as enjoy¬ 
able and entertaining a way as possible. For those who are employed 
for fixed hours in routine jobs in offices and factories, such may in¬ 
deed be the case. But for housewives and for the by no means 
ne^gible proportion of shopkeepers and domestic craft workers 
there is no such clear dividing line. The working day lasts from early 
in the morning until late at night, but the monotony is broken by 
chats with neighbours or customers^ odd <juarters of an hour spent 
trying to amuse a ciying baby, pauses to watch the advertising man 
come down the road in his extravagant period costume, to prepare 
and cat meals or listen to something of special interest on ihe wi reless- 

Personal intercourse is still perhaps the staple source of leisure- 
time enjoyment of the people of Shitayama-cho. Not only odd chats 
in the Course of the day's work (the willingness of officials and bus- 
ine^ men to interrupt their work for a sociable cup of tea with 
visitors appeared shocking to American Occupation officials and all 
of a piece with other evidence of unrationaJized inefficiency such as 
bad time-keeping), but also evening visits to friends and neighbours* 
sometimes for a game of Japanese chess or cards or mah jong^ but 
often simply to pass the time in pleasant gossip. It is gregariousness 
as as cleanliness which induces many people to make prolonged 
daily visits to the ward bath-house. Although there is little deliberate 
cultivation of conversational techniques such as the conscious collect 
tion and polishing of anecdotes, the general level of verbal fluency is 
high and it would be rare to find a group of three or four neighbours 
or relatives who could not entertain each other with talk for hours at 
a time. 

In traditional Japanese socie^, leisure which is consciously coit- 
ceived as such is seasonal rather than daily, weekly or monthly* The 
farmers explicitly divide the year into *busy seasons* and ^slack 
seasons’ and it is in the slack season that come the occasions specially 
set aside for enjoyment—the festivals of the family and the local 
community. The change to daily leisure or weekly leisure and the 
opportunities for a vast range of Idisune activities besides the tradi¬ 
tional feasting, talking, singing, dancing and love-making, does make 
these annual festivals of lesser importance in places like Shitayama- 
cho^ But it does not by any means cause Lhem completely to disap- 
p^r* The family groups which come together on thc$e occasions are 
still large enough and generally contain a high enough proportion 
of young children for them to be ^y and lively afTairs. And there 
is still enough sense of community In the ward for the festival of 
the ^ local shrine to be the occasion for carefully prepared ward 
festivities widely parlidpated in* 

Children am usually the centre of the small-famUy celebrations. 
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not only those such as the Boys Festival and the Girls Festival which 
are held especialJy for their benefit, but also of the New Year’s 
Festival, the most important in the calender. Then they are given 
presents of kites and battledore sets, and amused with a variety of 
games, from an ancient kind of snap based on the matching of 
cards inscribed with the separate halves of fanious short poems, to 
snakes-and-ladders and rummy played with Western playing cards. 
The first few days of New Year is also a time for visiting of various 
degrees of formality, and a large part of the time is spent in talk 
while eating and drinking at one house after another the special 
foods and wine which each household prepares for the occasion. 

In many vrays the Japanese have the best of both worlds. Not only 
do they have a wealth of indoor games, with all those of the West 
to supplement traditional pastimes; the festival calendar itself has 
been augmented by borrowings from the West, Many households 
now celebrate Christmas as well as New Year, giving presents to the 
children and preparing special food and perhaps a Christinas tree. 
This is brgely a result of the salesmanship of the departmental 
stores (one in 1950 ^d a stupendous Christmas display of pdpier 
machc angels spiralhng up to the heavens with a juke box playing 
heavenly choir hj^ns below), and the celebration has, of course, in 
most households little connection with organized Christianity, though 
most of those who celebrate Christmas arc aware of it as the festival 
of the birth of a very great man in the West. Individual birthdays, too 
(which were fonnerly not of much importance, since ages were 
counted from the first of January of the year of birth) arc now often 
marked by a special family celebration. 

It is a frequent and not unnatural assumption that Western culture 
and Japanese culture present themselves to the Japanese as somewhat 
inimical alternatives. It is an assumption which would seem to be 
confirmed by the pendulum swings of Westernizing fervour and 
nationalist reaction which have characterized Japanese history in 
the last eight decades, and by the fact that in popular speech ‘iradi- 
tionar {dentooteki) and ‘Japanese’ {Nipponteki) are often used as 
synonyms (though ‘modem’ (mmAm, kindaiteki) and ‘Western* 
{^seiyootekf) somewhat less so). It is generally assumed that those 
who read translated Western novels tend not to appreciate Japanese 
period fiction, that the patrons of the ‘modem theatre’ arc not often 
also^ the patrons of the old Japanese krd}uki theatre. In the case of 
family celebrations, however, in Shitayatno-cho, at least, it seems 
that the more punctiliously a household celebrates traditional 
festivals (of a selected ten about which questions were asked) the 
more likdy it is to celebrate Christmas and birthdays also.*'-' There 
is a certain clement of ‘traditionality* involved in the celebration of 
traditional festivals, as is shown by the fact that celebrating such 
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festivals correlates very highly with having household gods in the 
home,®* whereas the celebration of Christmas and birthdays shows 
no relation to having household gods. But there is no cxmtradiction 
between the old and the new festivals, and the more important divid¬ 
ing line would appear to be not between the ^traditionally-iniiided" 
and the *modern-mmded% or between the "pure Japans" and the 
‘Westernized** but between the more ‘celebratious' households who 
are more likely tcj celebrate both the old and the new festivals, and 
those who are less punctilious about either. It would seem that 
whether or not there are children in the family has a lot to do with 
determining the 'celebrat iousness’ or otherwise of the household, but 
the level of living as showrt in the economic status scale used in 
Shitayama-cho shows no consistent relation at all. 

Apart from the fixed festivals of the calendar there are ahn such 
seasonal events as the viewing of the cherry blossoms in the spring, 
Tokyo's tiny parks on a fine Sunday in April become packed with 
people of whom perhaps 5% are sufficiently exiraverted to perform 
the expedition in the traditional manner* and thus provide for the 
more inhibited 95% an additional spectacle besides the blossom and 
the booths and sideshoivs. The traditional manner requires large 
quantities of food and wine and a shunmei^-h^iip or an accordion 
to accompany the songis and dances which begin when everyone is 
happily tipsy. A variety of such parties was to be seen in Ueno Park 
on one cheny-viewing Sunday in 1951—large family groups contain¬ 
ing all generations, neighbour groups of middle-aged men and 
women, and groups of young working men. The members of these 
parties were of the ‘red Shitamaebi" type—tattooed young men mak¬ 
ing a show of gay and raucous bravado, blowsy women of the ‘water 
trades’, uninhibited old grandmothers clowning suggestive dances— 
types now becoming sufficiently rare for their lively parties to attract 
crowds of spectators and for the dancers and singers to become aware 
of themselves as performers, at least to the extent of making a mock 
passing round of the hat. 

The same contrast between abandoned jollity and more respectable 
restraint characterizes the diSerences in the way shrine festivals are 
celebrated in different parts of Tokyo. It was mentioned in the 
introduction that a diJference in the scale and nature of the shrine 
festival celebrations is one of the features which distinguish^ typical 
Shitamachi from the typical Yamanote ward. One of the phrases 
used to characterize the typical Edokko—the ‘real Shitamachi' type 
— is that (as well as 'never carrying money over from one day to the 
next' and taking pride in 'fires and fights') he would 'even sell a 
dau^ter’ to find to money to do himself proud at festival time. In 
wards not for from Shitayama-cho, near to the heart of the Shita- 
machi district and containing a high proportion of shopkeepers and 
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domestic craftsmen, something of this spirit sUH prevailed. All 
through the day relays of young men^ well primed with rice wine and 
all wearing a cotton yt4k£rta of uniform pattern, their faces made up 
and a towel tied tightly round their foreheads,^ carried the heavy 
god-oart on their shoulders, displaying their strength and 
virtuosity as they careered in a heaving rhythmically shouting mass 
from one side of the road to the other, narrowly mining trams and 
fences and deriving from their vociferous team action (he ejdiilaration 
of a rugby scrum or of a bayonet charge. The main procession touring 
all the wards of the shrine parish is a splendid affair with choruses of 
firemen, priests on white horses, small orchestras on decorated 
floats, and traditional costumes of all sorts. The children of each 
ward have their own wheeled god-cart to pull round in procession, 
well provided with big drums which they take turns to bang with 
great gusto, when they are not stuffing themselves with an endless 
supply of cakes and sweets. In the evenings, family and neighbour 
parties turn out to watch the hired performers on the open-air stage 
built for the occasion^ and to join the press of dancers swaying and 
revolving round the central band tower to the aocompanimeiii of the 
dull mesmerizing rhythm of the drums and the plaJndve appeals of 
the flute and the ballad singer^ 

The two-day Shitayaraa^ho celebrations were tame and sedate by 
comparison^ and the total CJtpendiiurc of some £35 was less than a 
fifth of the eKpenditure of a ward of similar $ize in the heart of the 
Shiiamachl district. Nearly every house, it is true put out its festival 
paper lantern for the oodsiori!, and most gave their contribution to 
the expenses. But only one or two of the organizers took time off 
from work; there was no god-cart for the young men to heave round 
the ward on their shoulders—it had been burnt in a fire some years 
before and everyone agreed that it was too expensive to replace. The 
last occasion on which the ward had bought a uniform cotton yukata 
for the young men was in 1935. 

As the President of the Ward Association said at a meeting called 
to make preparatioiis for the celebrations, 'the main thing is that 
the children should come first^ and someone else added as a com¬ 
mentary for my benefit that the festival used to be an occasion for 
adult meriy-making. but this was less so everywhere now, and 
especially here, where 'salary men^ predominated and shopkeepers 
were a small minority—^'salaiy men' don^t care much for 'making 
a splash\ The children were provided with cheap ‘beer-barrel and 
crepe paper^ god-carts to shoulder and pull, with plenty of drums to 
bang and v^ih liberal supplies of cakes and lemonade. In the evening 
rnany families invited friends and relatives to a festival supper with 
nce-wine and beer and special red rice cooked with sweet beans. And 
Later on there was dancing. But the band tower around which the 
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dancers circulated contained onJy a solitary dm miner beating time to 
recorded music relayed tlirou^ amplifiers, and tfie old country 
dances were varied with square dancing led by high-school students, 
and with fancy-dress competitions, A gocKl time was had by all* the 
atmosphere was gay and cheerrnl, but it was restrained and proper 
compared with the rumbustious and somewhat orgiastic hilarity of 
a festival in a "real Shitamachi" ward. 

The higjher proportion of ^salary men' is, as the people in the 
ward themselves suggested, undoubtedly in part responsible for this. 
The 'salary man^ tends to be a more transient resident, and it is 
among his feDow-employees or perhaps among friends dating from 
his schooldaj'S, rather than among his neighbours* that he has the 
more intimate contacts and is more likely to *let himself go*. But 
there may be more to it than this. The better-educated 'salary man’ is 
less likely to let himself go under any circumstances. He is a psycho¬ 
logically more complex character than the average Shitamachi 
inhabitant; more complex in that he is more completely an Individual, 
his sources of restraint are more completely internal and he does not 
so easily drop the barriers of privacy which surround his inner self 
and merge himself in ihe identity of a wider group. This is a topic 
which will be touched on again in the final chaplet. Meanwhile, in 
the next, some further consideration will be given to the nature of 
relations between neighbours in Shitayama-cho. 
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T he Japanese word gfri has become known lo sociologists and 
anthropologists as a result of the prominence it received in 
Rtith Benedict's brave and percipient attempt to describe 
Japanese notions of moral obligatioiis by means of an analysis of 
some of the key words used In talking about them. Her researches 
led her to the conclusion that giri L ^one of the most curious .«, of all 
the strange categories of moral oEiGpitions which anthropologists 
find in the cultures of the worldjand that Ut is specifically Japanese\™ 
The methods of verbal analysis which she employs have, however* 
serious limitations. To take an En^ish example» it would be difficult 
to draw any corkfident conclusions concerning English ideas of moral 
obligation from the fact that the Englishman (unlike the Japanese) uses 
the same word—ought—both in sentences of the type Tf he left on 
the 2.30 he ought to be here by 4** and in sentences of the type *If he 
married her he ought to support he^^ The word giri has had many 
uses at different historical periods and in different sub-cultures in 
Japan^ In Ruth Benedict’s account* these various uses, embodied in 
phrases to be found in dictionaries, were all given equal weight as 
'common sayings’ and* these, together with the explanations of them 
by her Japanese infotmantSp provided the raw material out of which she 
Mught to circate a unified ‘category' of moral obhgation. The method 
is a logical extension of her basic assumption—surely a mistaken one 
—that there is such an entity as a homogeneous ‘Japanese culture’ or 
Uapane$e culture pattern’ which pers-ists throu^ time and pervades 
all rc^ons and all soda! classes; as such* the result could not b* other 
than "curious’. But girl loses most of its curiousness if one does not 
expect it to represent a moral category in the sense that it is used of* 
and used only of, a set of obligations which are conceived by the 
Japanese as ^1 having the same compulsive nature and as ail being 
enforced by the same sanctions. 

There is, however, one type of situation in which the word gM ts 
often p though by no means always and oertaiidy not exclusively used, 
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which can b* trtatcd as a unified category since: it is possible to 
enumerate certain constant defining characteristics. Acts anci oflen 
said to be done Trom girr when they have the following charac¬ 
teristics: 

L They spring from a sense of obligation rather than from 
spontaneous inclination. 

2. The obligation is spoken of as an obligation towards a specific 
pe rson or group of persons. 

3. The immediate sanction which would attend non-fulfilment of 
the obligation is the displeasure or the distress of this specific 
person or group of persons. 

It will be convenient to talk of giVi-acts for acts which spriog from 
a sense of obh gation of tMs type, and of a grr/-relation of A to B to 
describe a relalicn such that A is Likely to have feelings of this sort 
about acts which affect his relation to B, So far there is nothing very 
curious in this type of obligaticn. "We really ought to go and see 
Auntie Mabel when we am in London. She's a bit of a bore, but she 
will be upset if we don't’ is a perfect example of a giW-act and a giri- 
reladon. The difference between Japan and England is that the struc¬ 
ture of Japanese society is such that girf-relations arise with greater 
frequency and have greater importance for the individual's material 
welUbelng in Japan than In England^ that the acts required in such 
relationships are more clearly formalbtedL ^nd that the obligations to 
perform such actions are often given a higher place to the scale of 
values of a Japanese compared with such ^universalistic' obligations 
as loving one's neighbour^ 'speaking one’s mind^ or "pursuing truth’ 
or "justice^ than in an Englishman’s scale of values. 

(S[riW-relatlonships may be ^aseribed" in the sense that they arc im- 
plthd in the veiy nature of the positions occupied by two parties in 
any kinship, community or economic organization^ nch are relations 
between relatives not of the same household groups relations beween 
employer and employee, between landlord and tenant, between 
neighl^urs or between fcllow-^mployofis. They ma y also arise as the 
result of a particular favour conferred, for example, relations beween 
marriage go-between and married pair, or between an employee and 
the man who found bim his job. Some of these relationships have 
already been discussed in other chapters, in particular those patron- 
client relationships—as between employer and employee or marriage 
go-between and married pair—in which the character of the giri- 
relationship IS determined by the status irequalities of the individuals 
concented^n this chapter we shall be chiefly concerned with relations 
between neighbours, relations within which girl-acts may be required 
but which are based on approximate equality of status. ^ 
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FORMAL RELATIONS BETWEEN NEIGHBOURS 

*The neighbours airkuod here are terribly kind," said a young 
machinist who had come with ids wife to Tokyo some two years 
before, They soon taught us all the customs of the neighbourhood and 
made us feel at home/ Kinjo n 0 the words used^ would be 

more accurately translated as The sodal-intercouise customs of the 
neighbotirhood\ Tsukiai is a word used much more frequently than 
giri of neighbour relations and acquaintanceships; to have tsukiai 
with someone is to be in a giri'-jclationship with hiiti^ and the noun 
can be used^ as here, to describe the etiquette of such relations, and 
also, sometimes, the material gifts the exchange of which play an 
important part in that etiquette. The machinist's remark illustrates 
the point made above that the acts required id ^rrr-relationships are 
in Japan formalized to a high degree. The etiquette of neighbour re¬ 
lations is a "social fact'm Dorldiejm's sense in a way in which it 
rarely is in any but the politest of English society. It is something 
which is conceived as an objectively established body of rules* subject 
to local variation and capable of being learnt and taught* not simply 
as 'natural' wa)^ of behaving which can safely be left to the spon- 
t^cous prompting of the individual heart to take care of. 

(TTic highest degree of formalization of neighbour relations is* of 
course* to be found in settled village communities.^There the pre¬ 
scribed social intercourse has the funetton of ^keeping sweet' re¬ 
lations which have great importance in the context of the manifold 
forms of econoinic coK^peration which are to be found id Japanese 
vUlages/** In the Tokugawa period* the towns had something of the 
same system of formal neighbour relations as the country. The small 
wards into which Tokyo is still divided had their origin in the Edo of 
Toku^wa times. They exercised a certain measure of self-go vemmcnl 
albeit under the distant supervisjon of samurai magistrates* and as 
such their organization resembled that of the villages. In both village 
and town the solidarity of neighbour relations was further strength¬ 
ened by the 'five-man group' S 3 ratem—or better Tive-hou^hold group' 
system—of collective responsibility. This technique (famUiai also to 
European feudalism) was first borrowed from China in the seventh 
century and reimposed by ihe Toktigiwa ruleis as a means of en¬ 
forcing obedience to regulations and the paying of taxes. 

The same ward unit of relatively small size remains today. (In 
1935* of the nearly 3*000 Tokyo wards^ €0% contained less than 300 
households and o^y 20% more than 500)-”* In the nineteen-thirties* 
as the nation bec^e organized for war* ward associations were 
given legal recognition and entrusted with the functions of organiring 
civil defence and rationing and in other ways ensuring the co-opera¬ 
tion of the citizenry in the war effort. Within the ward associations 
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neighbour groups of from ten to twenty households^ 
were fonned as subsidiary organs of the ward association. 

The working of the ward association will be the subject of the 
next chapter. Here we shall be conocmed with the way in which the 
smaller tonari-gumi has become the framework of formal neighbour 
relations, the forms of which are much older than the official organ¬ 
ization of these groups In the last two decades. These forms may be 
briefly outlined. 

First of all there is a prescribed form for becoming n member of 
the group very similar to the leaving of cards by new residents in 
English polite society. When a family moves into a new neighbour¬ 
hood the househead or his wife will make a round of the other houses 
Ln the fonari-gumi leaving his name-card and a small present — a cheap 
towel, a few boxes of matches, a bar of soap or a fan. (In Japan the 
ii$e of the name-card Is so widespread that the absence of one might 
almost serve as the criterion of the rootless "lumpen-proletariat'.) At 
each house he would introduce himself, "My name is... We have just 
come to live at the house on the comer. Henceforth I expect we shall 
have occasion to call on your assistance in various wa}s. I beg your 
kind indulgence/ After this o-Airciine—‘advertisment" — he is a mem¬ 
ber of the group. (At a Ward Association meeting when a list was 
being made of the houses in each ionari-gunii^ the question arose 
whether a certain new-comer should be included. The lonari-gumi 
chief said that the individual concerned had made his rounds of the 
neighbours, so he undoubtedly "should be ^ecogmzed^) 

At New Year the same formal visits to convey greetings are ex¬ 
pected. 'Congratulations on the New Year. During the Ip^t year we 
have had cocoon to call on your assistance in various w^ays. Hence¬ 
forth, too, I beg your kind indulgence." On the birth of a child, or at 
a wedding, neighbouis make congmtulatoiy visits taking a small 
moucy gift with them. Generally, in the case of congratuLatoiy gifts 
and funeral condolence gifts a Lump sum Is given by the tonart-gumi 
chief to which everyone in the group contributes, but this does not 
preclude individual gifi$ as well, between particularly intimate house¬ 
holds. When there 1 $ an illness in one of the households, someone 
from each of the others (preferably the wife if it is the wife or a child 
who is ill, the husband if it is a man) would pay a visit and take an egg 
or some fruit as a present. 

At funerals the tomiri-gtmti comes into Its own. As soon as some¬ 
one dies the housewives of the group gather at the group-chiers 
house or at the house of the most intimate neighbour of the deceased 
and apportion the Jobs to be done-^who is to help lay out the corpse, 
who is to arrange for the undertaker's men to come, who is to send 
the telegrams informing relatives, who Is to lend what dishes and pre¬ 
pare what foods for the funeral feast and what would be the appropri- 
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ate sum for each member, or the group as a whole, to give as an 
‘incense-money* condolence gift. Then, after the coliin and the 
tetnporapr altar have been set up, each member will go formally to 
bum a stick of incense and to offer condolences which generally follow 
a uniform formula. ‘This is really a terrible thing. Despite all your 
efforts, finally it has come to this, it must be a great blow to you. 
I feel deeply sorry.’ To be answered: ‘Thank you very much. We 
are sony to have caused everybody so much anxiety, but finally it 
has come to this. It is very go^ of you when you are so busy to call 
to bum incense.* 

All of ll^ gifts and visits require some forma] acknowledgement. 
My own gift of a towel to all the households being interviewed was 
e.’cplicilly acknowledged when next I visited with the words The other 
day you were very polite to us.’ As I discovered, it requires some 
months of training before, on meeting an acquaintance, one auto¬ 
matically thinks back to the previous meeting and has ready either 
the phrase, ‘Thank you for your kind entertainment the other day', 
Or, if One happens to have been the entertainer rather than the 
entertained, *1 was mdc to you the other day.' In the case of wedding 
or funeral gifts, a return gift of approximately equal value is expected 

This etiquette is not, of course, confined to relations within the 
lonari-gumi group. With the exception of funeral help, the same^cs 
of seasonal visiting and gift-giving apply to acquaintanceship^with 
neighbours, friei^s and business acquaintances outside the immediate 
neighbour gioufA Indeed, answers to interview questions about New 
Year visits suggest that people in Shitayama-cho are more likely to be 
remiss about relations with neighbours than about relations with 
fellow-employees or business acquaintances. For this there is an 
obvious reason. In the foregoing definition of a grn-relation it was 
said that the immediate sanction for the performance of agu-f-act is 
the displeasure or distress of the person towards whom the obligation 
IS felt. It is generalty also the case that there is additionally the ultimate 
sanction of possible material disadvantage. To revert to the Fngiii^h 
example given above, Aunt Mabel may be 75 and tolerably well off. 
An awareness of the possible ultimate sanction may or may not 
wnsciously affect moti vation, but at any rate a clear appreciation of 
Inc economic implications of gH-relations was apparent in some of 
the replies to interview questions about gfri-relations—^'support and 
be supported', ‘live together, prosper together’ were traditional 
jmrases quoted as justifications for maintaining such relationships . 

districts like Shitayama-cho the formal maintenance of neigh- 
TOur relations still serves some important economic ends such as 
deahng with emergencies like death and illness^ as well as being a 
means to the Jess calculable satisfactions of mating smiling fa ces 
instead of blank stares as soon as one steps outside one’s back door 
C.U.—5 
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But these economic considemlions are far less imporlant than they 
are for the farmer whoso livelihood depends on various forms of co- 
operatjoii with his nei^bours. Fire insurancOp life insurance and 
post-office savings schemes are widely employed; in the last resort 
there is always public assistance. The g/>i-reLations of greatest 
economic importance are now those with one's employer or fcllow- 
cinployecs^ with the wholesaler or with the bank manager. 
weakening oft he material sanctions certainly does mean an attenuation 
of neighbour relaiion^an attenuation which is, of cotirsc^ greatly 
speeded up by the traifsience of residence of a large part of the urban 
population). But it docs not cause the old ptterns to disappear 
entirely. An awareness of the material sanction backing a ^in-obli¬ 
gation i$ not an essential for experiencing a sense of obligation, and 
the high degree of formalizalton of the etiquette of neighbour inter¬ 
course acts as a brake on the attenuation of such relations. Since 
everyone knows exactly what should be donCp failure to follow the 
ru^ amounts to an overt act of rejection. 

^e existence of estabhsbed patterns of neighbour relations as a 
fact^ also makes it easier for new-comers to initiate formal tt- 
lations within the framework of which infonnal relations of in¬ 
timacy may growNlike the machinist from the country^ it is not 
difficult to attain rn the new urban environment some substitute for 
the security and sense of belonging whi^ a rural community pro¬ 
vides. Herein can be seen one reason whyOapanese industrial townSp 
largely populated by rural migrants, have not shown the same ex¬ 
tremes of social disintegration as characterized the early industrial¬ 
ization of Western Europe^r recently of Africa. 

FORMAL CMf-RELATIOMS ELABORATED 

Before pursuing the subject of neighbour relations from the formal 
to the informal level, it may be pennissiblc to digress slightly to con¬ 
sider in more detail the three differences between Japan and England 
which were suggested as a substitute for the idea that gin is a "curious 
category' of moral obligation. They were: 

L ffhat giri-rclations arise with greater frequency and have a 
greater importance for the individuals material well-being in 
Japan, 

2, That the acts required in such relationships are more clearly 
formalized- 

3. That the obligations to perform such actions are often given a 
higher place relative to other more uruversalistic obligations^ 

L The first point has already been sufficiently illustrated. The 
greater economic importance of girTrelations is clearly connected 
with the undeveloped state of the social serv ices and the smah margins 
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with which most household budgets operate. And, as we the 
importance of gi>/-relations goes beyond more security- they are also 
important for "getting on\ The greater a man's tsukiai —the wider 
his network of ^iri-relations or, as the Japanese say, the "broader his 
face' — the greater is his power and influence and the greater the 
prestige accorded him. The breadth of one's rsukiai is important in 
determining status, and important also for political and business 
succe^. Only if one's tsiikioi is broad enough and contains enough key 
individuals with large subsidiary tsukiai networks of their own^ can 
one hope to have a sufficient "base' (Jiban) to gain election to public 
office. The right sort of tsukiai helps to get a bank loan, a telephone 
or an export licence. The extent to which soda! action in Japan 
naturally gravitates towards particularistic rather than impersonal 
procedures was made clear in a conversation with some Shitayama- 
cho friends. An expedition to the fcabuki theatre was proposed. 
Tickets are, of course^ on sale at the box office and in ticket agencies 
in the department stores, but my friend's immediate reaction to the 
proposal was, know someone who's got some shares in the kabuki 
theatre. I'll ring him up.' Even if the acquaintance had provided free 
seats the return gift w^ould have had to be more than equivalent to the 
price, so that there was no question of economy involved. 

Expansion of social services and of private saving will certainly 
have the effect of further reducing the importance of as a 

means to security. It might be thought p too, on o priori grounds, 
that ^ the drive for profits enforces greater "rationality' on industrial 
actmtyj as the Ideals of efficiency and justice arc increasingly imposed 
on a civil service brought under watchful Parliamentary control and 
as the expansion of edu<^tionai facilities increases poUticai conscious¬ 
ness and the tendency for voUng behaviour to be determined, at least 
overtly^ by political beliefs or an appredadon of intercstp so also the 
importance of nepotism and Jobbery, of the "right' connections and 
penonaL loyalties—in a word the importance of tsukkti as a means 
of “getting on'—may be expected to recede sdll further. On the other 
hand it a fajDili&t fact that in Britun and Aincrica, with the growing 
c^pansioa of government in the economic and social field and the 
consequent increase in the application of controls; with the growing 
tendency for the ‘managerial demiurge’to replace the’entrepreneticia] 
spirit’ in industry and business, the ’contact man', the ‘fuier*, the 
‘inside-dopester’, whose stock-in-trade is a ‘broad face’, a wide 
tsukiai, b«onies a figure of growing importance. 

Here again, if one may for the moment be forgiven the logical 
fallacy of assuming that the history of Western Europe represents a 
’natural* form of soda] development, the greatly accelerated timing 
of Japanese industrialization has consequences similar to those noted 
in connection with ideas of social welfare. Before the traditional 
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village ethic of 'support and be supported' could be replaced by the 
liberal laissez-faire elhic of ‘every man for hijnself and let right and 
justice prevair, already the age of the ‘contact man" has arrived; the 
system of political and economic organi^tion in which he can 
flourish has been established. But there is a difference. For the contact 
man of today, tsukiai have been entirely instnimentalized; they have 
become the means to the end of material advantage. His techniques of 
visiting and gift-exchange are the t raditionai currency of giW-relat ion s 
but the moral element is removed. The modem ‘fixer" does not take 
a return gift for a friendly favour received ‘out of grrf—from a sense 
that it is the right thing to do and because he is katai (or gln-gataf)^ 
literally a staff man, a man of strict principles who finds it irksome to 
be under a debt of obligation to any man. He takes a return gift as the 
price for an advantage obtained and to strengthen a connection which 
he may need to manipulate again in the future. In the aetiology of the 
rash of official corruption which so frequently occupies the attention 
of today’s newspapers, the traditional patterns of girl acts play an 
important part. We shall return to this at the end of this section. 

2. The high degree of fonriali 2 ation of acts will have been 
clear from the description of proper neighbourly behaviour given 
above. One more example might be given which illustrates the extent 
to which formal procedures exisls to cover not only seasonal occasions 
and rlies de passage, but also emergencies of a less common kind^ 
One night in 1951 there was a fire in a shopping centre not far from 
Shilayama-cho. The next morning, there was great acrivily^ not only 
of salvage and reconstruction, but also of condolence visitSH Outside 
the ruins of the shop at which the fire had started all that was to be 
seen was a notice proclaiming: ‘Owing to our negligence a fire started 
which spread to our neighbours. We do not know how to apologize 
for the trouble we have caused/ Outside the ruins of the nearby shops 
stood other notices saying, ‘Grateful thanks for condolence visits on 
the occasion of a “spread fire^*/ {Ruishoo is a clear repudiation of the 
responsibility of having started the fire.) The disconsolate shop^ 
owners sat at tables under the notices with a charcoal brazier and 
tea-making Implements, receiving all the friends and acquaintances 
who came to offer their condolences and recording their names in a 
register so that a postcard acknowledging the visit cculd bter be sent. 
Even the shops on the edge of the bumt-out area had notices outside 
saying, 'Grateful thanks for condolence visits on the oc<^ion of a 
near-by fire/ and were similarly engaged in entertaining those who 
came to enquire after their safety. Gifts are not taken on such 
coudoience visits, though money or household goods may afterwards 
be sent to enable the victims to gel on their feet again^ 

Another aspect of the high degree of formalization of glri-be- 
haviour is the great eiabomtioa of conditions governing the re- 
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ciprodty of gift-exchanges, and the explicitness with which the duty 
of such reciprcxjiiy is acknowledged, a feature which was pointed out 
by Ruth Benedict. Some examples of gift-exchanges may be given^ 

Mr. A called at the B^s hoiisrhold for a friendly chat and brought a gift 
of a very special sort of water-melon. He said that he just happened to be 
passing the fruitereis and thought they would like it. The next day Mrs, B 
went to the fruiterers to enquire how much such a melon would cost. She 
was told between 300 and SSOycff. She thereupon took to the A's a return 
gift of two bottles of beer, costing approximately 250 >m She explained 
that as A had brought the gift of his own accord the return gift should he 
of slightly lesLS vali« thao the original gift, but if she had asked A to get 
the mclOD for her it would have had to be considerably more expensive. 
She added that one had to be extremely careful where Mrs. A was con¬ 
cerned, for had the reputation of t^ing very *close\ She would^ for 
instance, frequently bring food for the C^s chickens^ but although the 
amount she brought was small and often so rotten as to be unusabkp she 
nevertheless showed considerable displcasiire if she did not get the two or 
three egg^ which she considered her due. "^But still, with four childrcD, aU 
sent to g)Ood schools, and on A*s salary, I suppose it^s undcrstandablCr* 

Mrs, C was ill. Her daughter came to Mrs. B to ask if she would get an 
acqu^iance of hera, an assistant professor at the Tokyo University 
M^ical School, to call. He did so, and gave his advice and a presciiption 
Mr. C then brought a l,00Ck>^n' gift token from a department store, 
asking Mrs. B to pass it on to her friend the doctor. After he had gone 
Mrs* B inspected the gift token and decided that the anvounl was too 
much. She explained that the Cs had given this out of giri to her, i.e. so 
that her 'face would stand up' vis-A-vis the doctor by giving him the 
generous thank-you present. On the other hand, since the gift was in fact 
over-gencrous for the nature of ibc service, it would be *bad on her 
part towards the Cs if she accepted it. She therefore took tt back and 
explained that'[ know it was ver)' rude of me to open it but,, / 

Mp. B wanted to have a new gas point instaUed. The gas company said 
that it would take three or four months. She then asked Mr. D, the factory 
omier, who is a good customer of the gas company, if he could do Einy- 
thing. Within two days the gas point was instaHedn Mrs. B took to the D's 
an expensive &b as a thank-you prsent. Some time later Mis. B, Mrs. P 
and Mrs. E were talking at a funeral party. 

Mrs. B to Mis. E; Did you know we had a gas point put in the other 
day—thaiiks to D-san*s kindness. <D-saa could mean Mr. D* Mis- D* or 
"the D household’.) 

Mrs. E to Mrs. D: Really? That was good of you Mrs. D. 

Mra, D to Mrs, E; Oh, hut no, Mrs. B g^vc us a present and eveiything. 

A lady called to see an old professor in his study, a gentleman who was 
known to have a great deal of inhuenjce. She was accompanied by her 
IS-ycar old son and carried a box of cakes with appropriate teremonial 
gft wrapping. It appeared that the professor had already been warned of 
her approacliui| visit by a mutual acqualntanoe. Her son was anxious to 
eater the philosophy department of another urUvetsityj but it was said to 
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be very difficult to get in and if the professor couJd possibly do ajiythiii| 
... He accepted the present with a foima! nod and promised to see whai 
be could do. 'But i am an old man now and I tend to forget things. Don't 
tht^ to youMlf, “rve "asked" [for the word fant^mu see p. 70] Tsuiukawa 
BO if s bound to be aH right,” You must send me a postcard occasionally 
to remind me.' 

The theory of gift-exchanges and favour-gift exchanges requires 
that they should be expressions of good-fccling towards people with 
whom One is on a basis of fsukiai inieraction. The favour done is in 
the real sense of the term a favour, the return gift is a *niere token" 
{shirushi dake) of gratitude. Spontaneity of feeling i$ not intitiical to 
the relation, but it is not required. U is enough to realize that such 
behaviour is enjoined by the inteTdependenoe—the 'indebtedness" in 
Ruth Benedict's terms—of each to aU which is entailed by living in 
society. No-one^ as an official of the ward association said to a young 
man who objected to making gifts to the police and the fire brigade^®* 
is living m this world all by himself. To acknowledge this fact ex¬ 
plicitly by a constant readiness to perform favours for others and 
punctiliously to requite favours received with material gifts is proper, 
and morally rights behaviour. 

3. Conflict naturally arises when the favours which are given and 
expected—the granting of public asslslancCp the installation of a gas 
point, entrance to a university—are such as, according to the overt 
and publicly upheld norms of the society, should be allocated on the 
basis of univcrsalistic criteria—the fulfilment of certain objective 
qualifications; fair shares; first come, first served. Only a hair-line 
separates the 'mere token' of gratitude from the bribe, and that hair¬ 
line disappears as soon as the *mere token" precedes the granting of 
the favour. In the political-attitudes questionnaire a hundred people 
were asked what they thought was the best way of dealing with the 
corruption scandals which were being frequently reported in the press. 
Then followed the question: 'Apart from big frauds of that sort, what 
do you think of the sort of practice of^ say, when making an appli¬ 
cation for a bcence from a government office sending along a bottle 
of whi sky with the application form, or inviting the official to a party 
and so on. What do you think of that sort of tsukkiiT Seventy out of 
a hundred condemned the practice; six said that regrettable as it was, 
that was the way of the world. Ten could not answer. Fourt?^n saw 
nothing wrong in the practice. Of these a few added the qualification, 
^but only if it is an expression of gratitude'. 

rMFORMAL NElGHnOUn MELATtONS 

(pne factor of g^t important in determining the ^ture of re^ 
lations between nei^bours is sheer physic^ proximity-j Few houses 
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haw gardens; the disposal of rubbishy hanging out the washings 
sitting out in the; sun^ i$ as likely as not to bring one into immediate 
contact with nei^bours. The closeness of the houses and the acoustic 
properties of their wooden walls make it impossible to keep one's 
prayers or one's parties^ one's sorrows or one's quarrels a secret from 
nei^bours. My neighbour Mr. 0,the commission salesman, and his 
wife could not pretend that they did not quarrel; they had to face it 
out. "Who was it that had the “hisleri" last nighl?\ one woman asked 
slyly at the meeting to elect a new tonari-gturii chief. *Mc^ of course," 
said a glum Mrs. O* Tm the histcri-merchant around here.^^'^ 
Mr. O referred to his wife when talking to neighbours as "our thunder- 
rumble', and when they brought a puppy, another neighbour con¬ 
gratulated him. "Lucky for you. Daddy. Half the thimderbolts will 
fall on the dog now/ 

[Priv^ becomes impossible, mtiinacy inevitable, and no holds are 
ba?h;djThe machinist who went on to expatiate on the good nature 
of his^eighbours remarked that there was no sort of trouble you 
couldn't discuss with them. "But sometimes they say things that cut 
pretty near the quick, and then it hurts. But you know that there's 
no real malice behind it and you get over it/ A snatch of overheard 
conversation illustrates the sort of thing that can hurt: 'Did you know 
Mrs. T IS going to haw her seventh? I told her, '^You're a fine one/" 
I seidt What are you going to do with it? Hawn"t you heard there's 
medicines and things? You don"l have to go on having them/" Was 
she angry! "'What comes, comes/' she said^ “and none of your 
business/' She wouldn't speak to tnc for a couple of days/ 

Close intimacy of this sort has Httlc or nothing to do with the 
formal organization of the wnari-gtmL It is generally only with three 
or four clo^ neighbours that one is on such close terms. 'The three 
bouses opposite and the one on either side' is the traditional dcHnition 
of the people one expects to be one's best friends (and the Utle of a 
popular radio programme in 1951). lu answer to interview questions 
some housewives said that their near neighbours were 'much closer 
than relatives' and some interviewers commented on the evidence 
that this was so—sometimes neighbours came into the house and sat 
themselves down during the interview without a knock or an 'Am I 
disturbing you?’ 

Neighbours on such terms help each other in various ways. They 
act as guardians when someone has to leave the house; for people in 
Shitayaina-cho, though they have an implicit trust intbeir neighl^urs, 
harbour a great distrust of the world outside, and, inspired loo by a 
great deal of police propaganda against giving opportunities to thieves 
they win never entrust the safety of their homes to the feeble locking 
devices on their doors. They borrow and lend freely. When an unex¬ 
pected visitor comes and you happen not to have a kettle boiling, it is 
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always worth looking in n<^J5t-door to see if they have one on the hoh. 
When the gas-man comes too near the end of the monthj someone 
else w hose payday was more recent will probably be able to stand in^ 
A household which installs a telephone cannot expect to have ex¬ 
clusive use of it* For every man in Tokyo who has his own telephone 
mimber written in the l^ttom left-hand comer of his namc-eardp 
there are three or four who have a neighbour's number with the 
bracketed qualification ^call-out^ In serious illness help is generous 
and unstinted. Teople will worry on your behaJf as if it was they 
themselves in trouble,^ said the madunist. One woman recommending 
her neighbour^ a hard-up widow, as a domestic hclp» detailed her 
good qualities, *and she's absolutely Teliable; aU the neighbours say 
they will take responsibility for her/ Perhaps this {which was meant 
literally) is a relic of the old days of five-men groups responsible for 
each other's good conduct; it is certainly (like the pre-war marriage 
guide's advice to keep on good terms with your neighbours because 
they are bound to be asked to give you a 'character' when there is any 
question of marriage) an indication that close neighbours are likely 
to know one's most intimate affairs, and support one up to the hilt 
if one is deemed worth supporting. 

Such intimate relations prevail in general only among housewives^ 
or shopkeepers and domestic craftsmen who arc at home all day- 
Men who work outside the ward seek their friendships with fellow- 
employees, But it would be wrong to give the impression that all 
housci^ves, even, were on such terms with their neighbours. For one 
thing, it takes some lime before such relations develop, and though 
the formal tofiari-gumi system provides an immediate means of initial 
acceptance into the neighbourhood, and the framework within w-hich 
infonmal relations can grow^ some of the shifting population of 
Shitayama-cho do not stay long enough to cultivate such relations or 
do not have a sulhcieiit sense of settled residence 10 wish to do so- 

But there are others who find such intimacies irksome* One woman 
said that she rarely went to the bath-house because she did not like 
meeting neighbours. Another, not long married and living in one of 
the apartment blocks, went to a dress-making school in the daytime 
solely to avoid having to attend the so-called 'w ell-side gatherings' of 
the housewives on her floor—the 'gossip-meetings' which it was im¬ 
possible not to join if you were at home, and at which she. the 
youngest, felt constantly bullied by her elders. Some housewives were 
exlremely anxious m interviews to ensure that the information about 
domestic affairs would be confidential, and at the same time often 
showed great anxiety to know what answers had been given by their 
nei^bours. Lack of privacy featured not Lnfrcquenlly in the com¬ 
plaints of apartment dwellers. With communal cooking facilities^ 
"even what you have for lunch becomes common, knowledge'^ 
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Altogether thirty-two housewives (out of 23S) said in answer to a 
question asking if they ever got any useful household hints from 
neighbours that they *never talked to neighbours^ and another 
cighiy-six said in answer to other questions that they were not more 
especially intimate with immediate neighbours than they were with 
anybody else in the ward. Length of residence^ at least if measuied in 
hve-year periods, secius to have little to do with this. The difference 
between the housewife who has no secrets from her neighbours and 
the housewife who desires to 'keep herself to herself is probably due 
primarily to diffenences in individual personality. 

Japanese psychologists construct intro version-extra version tests 
which show much the same distributions as in other societies. 
Sodometric studies of small groups^ in Japan as elsewhere, show some 
individuals who never become ^popular choices* or participants in a 
'mutual choice\ For such individuals withdrawal may seem a pref¬ 
erable alternative to involvement in personal reLattonsbtps which 
bring only frustration and the jealous suspicion that one's confi¬ 
dence in Mrs. B are being retail^ with gusto and enjoyTnent to her 
more Lntiinatc neighbour Mrs^ It is, however, a truism that 
both the development of the personality and its expression tn 
concrete situations is socially as well as genetically determined, 
and it is possible to discern some structural features which may be 
expected to exacerbate or modify personality differences in this 
respect. 

I/Differences in back^ound may differently predispose the indi- 
vidum towards involvement in personal relations witfs neighbours- 
The present inhabitants of Shitayama-chn did not grow up together 
in homogeneous surroundingsV ^mc were brought up in villages or 
Shitamachi wards where sorncfhing like an open communal life pre¬ 
vails and no great store is set by family secrets which are not, in any 
case, easy to preserve. Others were bom in middlenclass Yamanote 
wards where each house shuts itself off with a garden and a fence 
from the neighbours and keeps it$elf very much to itsclL Even as 
between villages in different parts of Japan, there are considerable 
differences in the closeness of personal relationships between families 
and the extent to which kinship ties take precedence over neighbour- 
hocjd ties in determining the individual’s or the individual family's 
relations of greatest solidarity, 

^differences in background may in themselves be an obstacle to 
ibc dHelopmcnt of close neighbour relations, and regional differen<^ 
can be as important in this respect as class differences\Cultural varia¬ 
tions are still considerable, and the farmer's dav^ter from the 
country may w^cll feel somewhat afraid of her more sophisticated 
loiMi-bom nei^bours. The importance of such differences is, how¬ 
ever, greatly mimmiaed by the fact that all have received essentially 
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the same primafy school education from identical text-books, and by 
the r^nt spread of the radio and the newspapers. 

S.^Cunant differences in economic level or educational background 
may operate as a barrier to the development of informal relations of 
intinaacy.)lt was significant^ for instance, that some housewives 
answering the question about household hints said that they never 
gossiped with neighbours^ because *the women round here arc of a 
very low lever. This may be a mtlonalizadoii of withdrawal into one*s 
shell, but, although the pre-war Girrs High School education^ which 
some Shitayama-cho women had and others had not+ did not have 
sufheient intellectual content to make much diSerence in the interests 
and range of discourse of its products, it did impart airs and graces, 
cultural symbols the possession of which may be a ground for snob¬ 
bery and the absence of which may be a ground for jealousy. 

The relative weakness of class differences in outlook and way of life 
(as compared with England) was commented oo in a previous chapter 
(see p.2l6). The effect of the tonari-gtffni organization In bringing 
neighbours together on a footing of equally irrespective of w^calth* 
education and occupation, is further lo minimize the importance of 
such distinctions as between neighbours. That is not to say that 
economic and educational differences have no impoitanee. To take 
one obvious implicatiDn of income differences, the few more wealthy 
families in Shitayama-cho who hve in houses with gardens, surround¬ 
ing fences and outer gates, tend automatically to be precluded from 
the Intimacy of their neighbours who live the open life of the small 
terrace houses, gandenless and giving straight on to the street. 

It would seem, indeed^ tba^e importance of economic and ^u- 
cational differences as an obstacle to close relations beiweeit neigh¬ 
bours has gradually mcreased^The greengrocer was certainly of that 
opinion. In his youth in Shitayama-cho, thirty or forty years ago, be 
was, he saidL on very friendly terms with some of his rich neighbours 
and custoraera. There was the hank president, for instance^ who lived 
in the next w^ard in the big house with a stone wall, now a railway 
workers" hostel Ofien on his way home from parties in the evening he 
would shout out as he went past in his rickshaw^ ‘Come round and 
have a drinkf" *Our rebeni [levels] were as diffetent as this [he raised 
one hand above his head and stretched the other towards the groimdl 
and yet we were as close as if we had been brothers.* But nowadays 
people of that sort don't consort with their greengrocers. The only 
people he sees at the big houses in the next ward arc the maids or 
fiometuzies the mistress of the house. To anticipate the conclusion of a 
fuller discussion of status in the next chapter, the change may be 
summarized thus. Formerly, as between the greengrocer and the rich 
business man, warm relations were possible because both sides had 
a clear, and an identica], deffnition of the status differences between 
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them, and accepted $iich difleFences as part of the natural order. 
Now^ although there is probably no lessening of economic diHetcnces^ 
their signihcance has changedAVhat is felt as the proper pattern of 
relations between neighbours in the city are relations between cqual^ 
Where this equality of economic status is manifestly absent ^ the am 
of a person of a higher level in associating with a penon of a lower 
level comes to seem like ^djemeaniag himself’ for the one party and 
a possibly offensive act of condescension from the point of view of 
the other (A similar change in English society would seem to be 
reflected in the history of the En^h word ‘condescend’ which, 
according to the examples given in the O-E.D.^ would seem to have 
acquired its present pejorative implications only during the seven¬ 
teenth century.) 

Changes in the relations between husbands and wives may be 
expected to have an effect on the nature of relations between neigh¬ 
bouring housewives. In households where the traditional patterns 
of marital relations prevailedi the wife who lacked any warm personal 
relationships with her husband might seek compensation in intimacy 
with her female neighhours^ust as the domestic servants of neigh- 
boimng households may become close friends on the basis of a fellow- 
feeling and a coirunoii interest in discussing the faults of their masters, 
so wives who are treated as a superior sort of domestic servant might 

solace in comparing notes on the tyranny of their husbands. Now 
in so far as, in the words of one woman quoted earlier on, "husbands 
and wives do their worrying together', there is less need to seek some¬ 
one to worry vnth among the nei^bours. Wives have not only 
themselves to keep lo themselves, but also a cosy and satisfactory 
home life which satishes their emotional needs and of which privacy 
is an essential ingredient. 

^e may sura up the general burden of this discussion of relations 
tfctween neighbours as follows. Despite the working of all those forces 
which tend to make city life anony^nous and atomic-^the rapidity of 
residential changes, the increase in secondary contacts, the tendency 
for the man's primary contacts to develop on occupational lines and 
to be independent of territorial propinquity—neverthelessYhouse- 
wiyes, at least in Shitayama-cho, do frequently develop witll their 
neighbours relations of a degr« of which is usually associ¬ 

ated with village rather than with city lif^^e fact that many of them 
were brought up in small settled communities in which close relations 
between neightours prevail is one obvious reason for this. Equally 
relevant is the fact ih^ the settled towns of the Edo period developed 
a formal etiquette of neighbour relations resembling that of the 
village and thus provided a model for urban living, a basis on which 
new imraigranis could be absorbed, and ^ framework in which in¬ 
formal neighbour relations cotild growY Increasing occupationaj 
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difierentiatioo and the lemoval of male productive activities from the 
family has meant, however, that men play an increasingly small part 
in the life of the neighbourhood^ tendency which is reflected in the 
relative tameness of Shitayama-cho festi'^ls, in the large numbers 
who go individually to the bath-house and sit silent in the bath, and 
in the general indiflerence to the ward association, which will be the 
subject of the next chapter. 


17 

The Ward 


S bttayama-^:ho was, of course^ in no full sense of the word a 
community. On the other hand, it was something more than a 
postal district. Although the majority of the inhabitants satisfied 
most of their economic needs and many of their recreative needs quite 
outside the ward and in contact with persons other than their ward 
neighbours, most of the more settled residents had a sense of belong* 
ing to the ward in away in which the Londoner only rarely in wartime 
has a sense of belongiiig to his streets or his biiildinp. In Shitayama- 
cho young men who are keen on group activities think automatically 
in terms of 'getting the youth of the ward together'; it is often as 
'Shitayama-cho-ites" that children engage in gang fights and insult- 
exchanges with the children of other wards; at the time of the borough 
council elections the question is discussed which of the hundred-odd 
candidates can be most relied on to do his best for ^the ward^ and 
deserves to have the backing of *ihe ward'; it is for *the children of 
the ward^ that outings and i^-strip shows are arranged {and voices 
are raised in protest when children of other wards gate-crash); it is 
because 'she was an old resident of the ward' that people regret an 
old iady^s having to sell her house to settle a mortgagC:k and wish that 
they had known earlier so that they eould have arranged to lend her 
the money; it is from the hereditary ‘chief of the ward that people 
buy their New Year's decorations, and it is in "the ward's’ celebrations 
of the festival of the local shrine that they participate. There U* 
moreover, a formal association which performs for the ward in¬ 
habitants such services as street lifting not provided by the boroughp 
arranges that The ward' shall not be neglected by the police, the fire 
brigade or the borough office, and ensures that 'the ward’ does its 
bit when contributions are being collected for the Red Cross or the 
Community Chest, 

The origin of the wards as the semi-self-governing units of the 
capital in Tokugnwa times was touched on in the previous chapter. 
These old Edo wards were, of course, socially as well as politicaJlyp 
much more self-contained communities than those of the present 
day- Most of their residents worked as shopkeepers or domestic 
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cransmen within the ward, and the orgamzation of communal life 
was of an advanced level. Each ward (or sometimes each group of 
two or three wards) had its guardian gate-l«cpers who clored the 
ward to strangers at night and let out residents who had Icgitumtc 
business with a clatter of sounding boards which assured the nei^- 
bouring gatekeepers of the authenticity of the approaching visitor. 
The ward had its firc-chief, who also had the monopoly of the right 
to provide labour for all house-building in the ward—a right en¬ 
forceable, if nerassary, by the fists and daggers of his labourers—his 
sworn ‘children’—who also made up his fire-fighting team. There 
was a ward secretary in his office, which also served as a ward meeting 
place and the repository of all the registers—those showing the 
composition of every household and the birthplace, age and religion 
of each individual, those showing the apportionment of the wartTs 
taJt 33 sessinent ^LUioiig the households in ihe the accoujit booss 

for the water-supply, for the repair of fire-fighting equipment, refu» 
disposal or expenditure on shrine festivals. It even had it$ ward 
barber who, in the odd way that barbers have of combining other 
incongruous employments with their main occupation, had the 
traditional duty of ensuring the safety of all official documents in 
case of fire, a responsibility which, in some places, was requited by 
a traditional ri^t to receive his cut when any property transactions 

took place in the ward,*** . • 

Self'govenuncni was not absolute; the householders who took it 
in turn to supervise ward affairs as the ‘month’s functionaiy* were 
responsible to one of about 250 hereditary 'headmen* who controlled 
an average of five or six wards each and were in tura responsible 
for some purposes to the three hereditary non-samurai ’town-elders’, 
who in turn were ultimately responsible to the two samurai 'inagis<- 
traies’,*** Down this hierarchical channel came a stream of edicts— 
warning against luxury and licence, forbidding abnse^ of monopoly 
rights, commending certain districts for reductions in their crime 
rates, attempting to fix rents, or explaining the correct procedure for 
dealing with abandoned babies or incapacitated vagrants. Within Us 
sphere of competence, moreover, ward self-government tended to 
be oligarchic. Only a limited number of citizens had the right to 
participate in ward affairs as members of the ward-govemingassocia- 
lioii.*“ or to become the ‘month’s functionary’. These were fiKtly 
the land-owners, and secondly the agents of house-owners—who had 
always to be employed to manage property owned in wards othw 
than that in which the landlord was living. Tenants (cilher of land 
Of of dwellings) who made up more than 60% of the population, 
paid feudal taxes and ward rates only via their rents and had no part 
tn running ward affairs. The division between the governors and the 
goveined was thus a dear one, (In one of their many edicts, the sam- 
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urai nnagiFitratfts directed landlords, as part of their paternalistic 
duties towards their tenants, to call them together periodically and 
lecture them on the evils of gambling.)”* In practice, power was 
often wielded by one or two wealthy landlords who had the fi^ 
chief, the ward secretary, and even the local ^headman^ in their 
pockets. 

Vestiges of the system remain today. Although Shitay™a-cho is 
a post'Meiji ward, the former "fire-chief {kashtta) of a neighbouring 
ward extended his "rope-stretch^ to cover itt arid his present-day 
successor, though a man of no great prestige or authority, is still 
customarily held to have the monopoly right of providing the pine- 
trees which adom Shitayama-cho houses at New Year, the decora¬ 
tions for the Shiiayama-cho festival, and the banners and streamers 
which are a smE qua non when a new shop is opened in the district. 
He belongs to the Fitemen^s Union, a nostalgia group whose fire- 
fighting activities are now confined to leading shrine festival pro* 
cessions and to a ceremonial parade with ladder acrobatics before 
the Imperial Palace each New Yeaf s morning. He still acts as vforks 
foreman for buildiiig operations in the district, and although his 
local monopoly can no longer be enforced, since the polioe forbid 
the traditional coercive means of enfotcement, a neighbouring 'chief 
who is hired for a job within his "rope-stretch' will always come to 
seek his agreement and bring a suitable pacifying present. 

The ward associations, too, although few now extant can claim 
direct ancestry stretching back to one of the gonin-gumi or kumwf 
of the Tokugawa period, owe their existence to the Edo tradition of 
waid self-government. The Meip period, of course, saw great changes 
in the organization of the city. Ats a modem municipal administration 
was developed, many of the activities which had formerly been 
managed within the small face-to-faoc ward community were taken 
over and organic on a large-scale impersonal level by the police, 
the new professional fire-brigades, the utility undertakfiig^j and the 
toads, sanitation and welfare departments of the borough and city 
governments. But there were stiU—as there are today—gaps in the 
city and borough administration which left ward associations useful 
services to perform, while the organization of shrine festivities 
remained a continuing centre of their activities. The new wards which 
were created as the city expinded generally formed such associations: 
Shitayama-cho started with a Hygiene Association in the late 
nineteenth century. The earthcfuake of 1923, when the existing 
as^iations showed their value in organiziog help for the police and 
for rescue work, proridedabig impetus to the growth of such associa¬ 
tions.*** At the beginning of the thirties such associations existed in 
nearly every ward. They bad no legal status* but unofficially were 
widely used by the borough administiations as a channel for the 
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transmissioD ofinformation and for securing public co-operation in 
health and other matters. As the nation became mobilized for war 
they were iucieasingly so used, and in 1938 city by-laws gave them 
official status and laid down regulations for their management whi^ 
provided also for the fonnation of the smaller lopan gmu as siit^ 
sidiary units.*** Finally, in 1940, Home Office regiilatioiK made such 
associations compulsory for the whole country and defined tncir 
functions in the local administrative system.*** ^ ^ 

These ward associations played an important part in the war etlort. 
When air raid shelters were to be dug the ward association divided 
its assessed cubic footage among each of the lomri-gamf which then 
set to work with teams made up of one representative from eacn 
household. (As in all Japanese community organizations, the hou^ 
hold is the unit.) When someone in the ward was called up lor 
military service, ward officials and representatives of the tonan- 
gvml were there to see him off; if he came back from the front as a 
handful of ashes in a little white box, there would be a ward deputa¬ 
tion to welcome him again. (The wartime ward President auntie 
and likeable man who became President because the two rerf bosses 
of the ward could neither of them agree to let the other take power, 
said that it was his intense antipathy to the task of perfomimg th^ 
fuDeiary celebrations which prompted him to retire before 
end on grounds of ill-health.) For the distribution of rations of ho^ 
hold g^s, for the organization of pump-and-bucket nrc-tigniing 
teams, for getting the citizenry to the shrines (again one per hou^- 
hold) to hear the Imperial Rescript read on the anniversary ol tnc 
declaration of war, for the collection of comforts for the troop, 
saucepans for aeroplanes, and voluntary conlributions for this, that 
and the other, the ward association and the lonari-gwiti were used. 
Information of all kinds, about rationing, call-up, or civil defence, 
was rapidly disseminated from Home Ministry to Local Authority, 
from Local Authority to Ward Association; and from the Wam 
Association there went out one copy to each tonari-gumi chief who 
attached it to a wooden ‘circidaung notice-board’ and sent it on its 
way from house to house within the group. If the matter was of 
some importance each householder would be expec ted to append his 
seal as a receipt for the informatian or order. 

The possibilities which the system afforded of exerting pre^ure 
on the individual were exploited to the full. Failure to comply with a 
directive could not be excused on grounds ofignorance, for ignorance 
was impossible- Deliberate refusal to comply would have been *to 
let down’ one’s immediate neighbours of the group, not simply a 
vague, impersonal and dbtant ‘they’. And the people were so soliffiy 
behind their leaders, so fully identified with the aims of’Japan’, that 
it was unthinkable that groups of neighbours could become unitedly 
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uncooperative or look with equanimity on an mdividual's traitorous 
defection. In the same way, when a drab khaki ^national dress^ was 
suggested and offidaUy encouraged as proper dr^ for the ‘home- 
Front' citizen In wartime, it needed only that odicial encouragement 
for it to become practically obligatory. No-one could afford to let 
it appear to his neighbours that he was lacking in a proper sense of 
patriotism. The Japanese word for ^national dress' *oiight% says a 
foreign observer of the Tokyo Japanese during the waTt ^to be ttMs- 
lated ''suit of patriotism” to indicate the spirit in which civilians 
thus voluntarily put themselves into uniform. Their unanimity came 
less from a reasoned sense of discipline than from an instinct of 
gregariousness. With frightening ease they adopted the ways of the 
ant-hili;^^ 

The ways of the ant-hill arc not the ways of democracy. The 
Occupation ordered the disbanding of the ward associations and the 
toftari-gwni as integral elements of the totalitarian administrative 
structure which it was bent on reforming,**^ Bui there were stiU many 
of the functions of the former ward associations which had somehow 
to bo provided for. Thera were festivals to be arranged: with the 
partial breakdown in borough finances during the inflation^ refuse 
collection became inefiicient; and in the unsettled post-war period 
with Its rocketing crime figures, a ward night-watchmen became an 
even greater necessity. In Shitayama-cho, two or three energetic 
young men in their thirties took the lead in organizing a Youth 
Culture Society for the young men and young women of the ward. 
As well as forming English-Ianguage-study groupSp poetry meetings 
baseball teams* film-study groups and handicraft groups* the Youth 
Culture Society also tan the festival and made up work teams for 
rubbish disposal and the like. It had the blessing of the older leaders 
of the former ward association who, howrev^er* kept circumspectly in 
the background and were not* in factp much consulted by the leaders 
of the youth group, who enjoyed their new-found sense of power. 

The borough and metropolitan administrations adjusted them¬ 
selves to the new situation. Essential information concerning health 
matters and elections was posted on notice-boards, broadcast through 
megaphones throughout the street* or, later, included in the Tokyo 
MetropoHian News delivered free with the newspapers to each home 
every month. But gradually the old patterns began to assert them¬ 
selves. Not all the details of the following account could be checked, 
but there is no reason to doubt its general accuracyr 

The police and the fire brigade which had formerly received good¬ 
will contributions from the ward assodaiion were only too delighted 
when prominent citizens in the district proposed to forma Crime 
Prevention and Fire Preventiem Co-operation Society for ihe purpose 
of collecting such contributions^ The wealthy manufaciurer T (see 
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p. 32). who otherwise took little or no part Id local activities, had by 
this lime completed a prison sentence for wartime pcciiiaiion^ and 
was foremost in the foundation of this society. Most of the other 
officials were men who had formerly been active in the ward associa¬ 
tions. The individual collection of contributions from each house¬ 
hold, was, however, a laborioiis proceeding, and the main bur^n 
fell on a small number of the more wealthy. Then, in 1948, officials 
of the borough welfare department are said to have approached the 
ward leaders and explained that the Occupation was very keen on 
charities. The Red Cross Service Committee of the borough (osten¬ 
sibly a voluntary body- in fact run by the welfare officials) wanted to 
make a good show that year, and It would be hdpful if Sbitayania^ho 
could form a Red Cross Service Sub-committee. The sub-committee 
was establisbed with a chairman, two vice-chairmen (one of whom, 
in deference to the spirit of the age, was to be a woman) and ‘^tion 
heads’, one man and one woman, in each of the former 
Contributious were collected with great speed and efficLenegr- Shitay- 
ama-cbo fulfiUed its target. 

Thus resuscitated in form, it was not long before the ward associa- 
tlon was resuscitated in name. Informed opinion m the borougb 
office held that voluntary associations of householders were by no 
means undemocratic. It was only compulsory mem^rship and the 
use of the associations as an instrument of authoritarian government 
which were objected to by the Occupation. And in any c^, American 
counter-intelligence was too busy hunting Communists lO bother 
itself with ward associations. The advantages in saving time and 
labour by coDecting all these various contributions in one consoli¬ 
dated monthly ward subscription naturally appealed to the ward 
leaders who, in the absence of complete collection, had often felt 
obliged to contribute more than they felt to be their fair share. The 
Youth Culture Society, too, with its membership confined, as a result 
of self imposed notions of its fimciion to foster ward solidarity, to 
the young men of Shitayama-oho—many of whom had more con¬ 
genial opportunities for leisure activities in their university or offic^ 
was much too narrowly based for Us many paper plans to flourish. 
It was in need of funds and welcomed the prospect of a block grant 
from a ward association. The old-guard leaders were glad of the 
opportunity to bring the upstart young leaders into a position of 
dependence on them. 

So the Shitayama-cho Association came into being a^n, though 
care was taken to call it the Shitayama Association {Shitayama-kai) 
rather than Shitayama Ward Association (Shitayania-rho-kai} for 
the word chokai was too immediately reminiscent of the wartime 
pattern. In 1951 the ^circulating notice-hoards" were out again, 
though far less frequently than in former times and. except for the 
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occasions of the Red Cross and Coinmunity Chest weeks, exclusively 
for matters connected with the Associatioii and not for borough 
affaiis. These boards stiU bore, pasted on the back, the wartime 
exhortatoiy dehnition of the aims and purposes of the rowarf-gufflk 

A. The Tor^ari-gumi is a friendship group for neighbourhood tsukiai 
[for tsukiai^ see p. 2551, 

Let us mak£ siure that all members attend tbe general meetings^ 
get to kno^ each other well and maintain intimate relations. 

Tlic occasions for sadness and rejoicing funerals and wedding 
or births) of any member of the gjroup are occasions for sadness and 
rejoicing for the whole group. Let us show a warm generosity in 
helping one another* 

B, The T^naf i-gmsi is an executive or^^m of the Ward Association. 

Let us make sure that mformation and instructions are circulated 
speedily and to everjotiep and let us carry tbein out promptly and 
efficiently. 

For aU the various consultations and activities which arc necessary 
let us arrange duty rosters in order to carry oot the work with the 
minimum delay. 

Ci The Tmari-guml is a front-line hofne defence group. 

Let all members be ever watchful for themselves and for others to 
prevent file and burglary and epidemics. 

Let us be in a constant state of preparedness and let each household 
appoint a person responsible in order to go into action immcdialcly 
to deal with all emergencies. 

The tunarUguitil chief was formally elected annually, but what 
could be distnesslng competition was eUminated by tacit agreement 
that the office should circulate on an annual rosier. Nevertheless 
each tomri^gumi held a formal election meeting every year and 
solemnly held a paper ballot to oonfinn the foregone conclusion. The 
main task of the ionari-gmu chief was the monthly coUecdon of 
contributions. Th-rae averaged 30 yen per household and the total 
ward budget amounted to some 140,000 yew (£140) annually. 

This mo ney was used for a variety of purposes. Some of U went in 
coDdoleELce money^ or ^incense offering", gifts made by the Ward 
Association to households in which a death occurred. Some was 
spent on maintaining street Ughiing and on the hire of ni^t-watch- 
men—members of the Youth Culture Society who took it in turns to 
patrol the ward on winter evenings carrying a metal staff with jangling 
rin^ and calling "Take care of firer Some was spent on the ward 
festival and on such items as tea and cakes for the temporary centre 
at which Shitayama-cho childreEi were vaccinated. 

Bui something like a half was paid out in donations to such bodies 
as the Crime Prevention and Traffic Co-operation Association 
(hereinafter the C,P.T.C.A.), the Fire Prevention Association, the 
Mothers’ Society^ the Borough District Office and the Borough 
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Refuse Department. These were essentially organizations for giving 
tips to the police, the fiie brigade, rationing officials, dt^unen, etc. 
(The Mothers* Society was no exception being organized at the 
instigation of the Juvenile Guidance Department of the Police.) They 
had other ostensible purposes, too; the CP.T.C.A., for example, 
organized anti-crime propaganda weeks, hiring sandwich men to tour 
the streets with posters advising householders not to leave their 
homes unlocked. But these activities absorbed only about one-tenth 
of the £380 which the Association collected annually from Shitay- 
ama-cho and the fourteen other wards in its district. The rest was 
srwnt on various forms of police welfare — a fund to provide police 
men on night beats with pocket money to buy themselves the odd 
dish of spaghetti, gifts to retiring members, a subsidy towards the 
purchase of land for a police hostel, and so on. The statement of 
accounts published by the leadois of the CP/r.C.A. was, however, 
extremely vague, and one policeman employed at the district H.Q.f 
though grateful for the occasional dish of spaghetti, had the im¬ 
pression that a disproportionate amount of money found its way 
directly into the pockets of his superior officials or was spent on 
parties for police officials and officials of the C.P.T.C.A,*’* 

There was a certain amount of resentment against these gifts in 
the ward, largely based on the suspicion that the benefits of such 
tsukiai which the Ward Association maintained on behalf of the 
ward accrued disproportionately to the ward leadcis- It was their 
‘face* which 'stood up* vis-d-vis the police when they took along a 
good contribution to the C.P.T.C.A, It was they who enjoyed the 
food and entertainment on which part of this money was thought to 
be spent, and it was they who improved their connections—‘broad¬ 
ened their face*—on these occasions. In particular, in the c^ of the 
C.P.T.C.A., it was they who could expect (as a policeman in Shitay- 
ama-cho expressed it) ‘not to feel the draught* (kaxealari) so much 
as a result of their connections. (In much the same way local factory 
owners might have hoped not to feel the draught so much from the 
local office of the Labour Standards Inspectorate after the Factory 
Owners' Association had sportingly offered to provide furnishings 
when the office was newly built.) 

This did not, of course, mean carte blanche to commit arson and 
mayhem with impunity. This tsukiai with the police was chiefly 
important at election time. The gap between the very rigid prescrip¬ 
tions of the Election Laws and the traditional mode ofelectionecrmg 
was so great that the large number of prosecutions for election 
offences was commonly believed to represent only the protruding 
part of the iceberg. Go^ tsukiai enabled one to remain submerged. 
It was thought in Shltayama-cho that there might be other advantages 
too. The Ward President owned a factory the chimney of which bad 
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lo be cleaned every three days. For this it was aecessary to get the 
wind in such a direction that it was not blowing over the ward. If 
the wind remained in the same quarter for a long period and the 
cleaning was delayed or had to take place with the wind blowing 
over the ward, sparks sometimes dew out which had on occasions 
started small fires. Complaints had been lodged with the police, but 
no action had ever been taken. 

This resentment smouldered into open hostility towards the Wtird 
leaders at the annual meeting lo consideir the 1950 aooounts. (The 
discussion is recorded in Appendix V.) The mtact avoided in any 
way impugning the motives of the AssociatLon'^s leaders^ and con¬ 
centrated on the arguments that, first, the ^lice^ the dustmen and 
the firemeri and so on were only doing their jobs and if they were 
remiss then it was the duty of the Ward Association leaders to make 
represeutatiQus through the proper channels, not to make presents 
of money. Secondly, as a divetsionary tactic it was urged that ah 
the money which the Association could collect could be usefuUy 
employed in a campaign to rid the ward of flies and mostjuitoes^ and 
could ill be spared for gifts to the police. 

The president's answer in respect of the doslmen was that ‘theoret¬ 
ically' and ^logically' {riron ya tikutsu kara iiba) the objector was 
probably right. Bui you had to consider‘the times' (/tsei is someiimes 
best translated "the way of the world’)* If you wanted to get things 
done you had to go the right way about it. Another voicse from the 
floor agreed. "Everything, like a sheet of paper, has its front and 
its back. Even the Borough has its “back*". You have to 

recognize this. Even the Borough Office has its shady {kUanai) side." 

Later there came a more positive argument in support of thew 
contributions from another member of the leadership circle, this 
time an argument which appealed on moral grounds to a sense of 
^irr-responsibility. Since everybody wa^ in a state of dependence on 
everybody else, and in particular since all would r^ive the benefit 
if some made these coniributioiis, then it was only just for everyone 
to show a proper willingness to contribute. Thus accused of lacking 
a proper sense of responsibility to his neighbours, the objecter 
hastened to explain that he had been misunderstood and he was not 
opposed to the whole principle of making these contributions ^ 
whichf according to his private conveT^tion, was exactly what he 
was opposed to. 

Overtly the question at issue was a conflict between the ideal of 
an impersonally organized society in which each individual performs 
fixed services for fixed fees, and the ideal of society as a harmonious 
web of personal relations sedulously maintained by mutual concilia¬ 
tion and Lhe direct exchangje of "favours* and gifts. We have already 
discussed in the last chapter the confusion of moral ideas which 
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results as the newer universalistic norms invade the province of the 
pardculajistjc. The difference between the token of gratitude and the 
bribe is one of evaluation and not of substance. The confusion was 
clear in these discussions. Both the pragmatic argument that the 
*sh 3 dy side* had, unfortunately, to be recognised, and the moral 
argument that one should take proper cognizance of one’s indebted¬ 
ness to others received their nods of assent, and the discussion as it 
is recorded in the appendix shows that the ward leaders were uneasy 
and uncertain how their departure from the universalistic norms 
mstitutionally incorporated in the city administiatiou— norms which 
'theoretically* and ^logically* they could not but accept—should be 
justiherL 

But only two of the two hundred and fifty householders in Shitay- 
ama-cho appeared at the General Meeting to challenge the lei^ers 
administration of the AssoclatiotL The altitude of the vast majority 
was one of apathy. Only two households refused utterly to have 
dealings with the Association or to pay any contributions. They 
were considered somewhat peculiar and their househcads had no 
dealings at all with neighbours. One had only recently come into 
the ward, the other was a resident of long standing who had, more¬ 
over, maintained his isolationism throu^out the war years when 
the pressure to conformity was at its peak. On one occasion during 
the wan It was said, the Ward Association had sent a ^comforts 
paror to the house for their son at the front. The wife received the 
parcel with polite expressions of gratitude, but when the husband 
returned he ordered her to take the ^t back immediately. 

There were otheis iit the ward who were entirely hostile to the 
Ward Association, but did not dare to court the unpopularity and 
isolation which a refusal to join would bring. One woman said, for 
instance, when asked what her household did at the lime of the 
ward festival, that the Ward Association *made you* put out 1^- 
lerns, but otherwise her household took no notice of what was going 
on. 

But the attitude of the majority was one of negative acceptance. 
They were glad to have their streets lit at night and most of them 
enjoyed the annual ward festivities. Some resented the pressure which 
the organization was able to use to exact contributions, but this was 
no new thing in their lives, and few had any firm individualist con¬ 
victions on the basis of which to make reasoned objections. Some 
were resentful not so much because of the pressure brought to beaii 
but because the contributions were a strain on an over-extended 
household economy and they felt that the burden ought to be more 
equitably distributed according to means. Most considered those 
aspects of the Association's activities described above as something 
of a racket, but the usual reaction was to shrug the matter off as a 
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necessary concession to the ‘shady* side of life. Thennselves involved 
at the personal level in a nctworlc of tsukuix relations the ethical 
status of which was analogous to tho^ objected to, they l^d no cl^t 
basis for confident moral indignation. So they paid their subscrip 
lions, took their turn as tonuri-gami chief and pasted on their door¬ 
posts, along with the metal discs showing that they had paid their 
wireless licences and their water-rates, the subscription itceipts for 
the C.PXC.A., the F.P.CA., the Red Cross and the Conununity 
Chest, and thus demonstrated for all the world to see that they had 
done their duty by their neighbours. 

The exceptions to this generalisation were a group of fourteen men 
who showed interest in and participated in the activities of the 
Ward Association. Of these twelve were In'—members of the control¬ 
ling clique commonly referred to (though sometimes half-jokingly, 
since^ to the sophisticated inhabitants of Tokyo* ward politics were 
on a somewhat petty scale) as yioiryokushn —"^powerful men\ Two 
were the two vocal critics of the leaders at the General 

Meeting who had formerly been leaders of the Youth Culture 
Society and rather resented their eclipse by the old-guard leaders 
when the Ward Association was lefornierL 

These fourteen wnie all men who had* over a period of settled 
residence—ail had been in the w^ard for more than ten years— 
developed a sense of "belonging* to the ward. Words such as Tor the 
good of the ward* sprang easily and naturally to their lips. Unlike 
the wealthy manufacturer (of p. 32) who had bigger fish to fry, or 
the few professional men or active trade unionists whose sources of 
desired power and presiige lay in spheres outside the ward, they 
valued the rewards which meitibership of the controlling circle could 
give. Most of them were of middle-to-upper economic status (only 
the President was in the upper tenth* but nine of the others were in 
the upper quarter according to the economic status scale) and most 
of them were self-employed and so lived their working as well as ihelr 
leisure lives in and around the ward. 

For the ambitious, membership of the inner circle wth its op 
portunities to represent the ward otlenmlly at meeimgs of the 
C FT.C A. or of the shrine Worshippers' Association provided a 
means of building up useful connections. It could be a first step to¬ 
wards a seat on the borough council; a step which Sakura, the Ward 
President, just failed to mount in 195L*^ 

The status of leader also carries In itself a certain amoimt of 
prestige wiLhio the ward. There is the satisfaction of being in the 
know'* of being one of the chosen few entitled to go to the httle room 
behind the 'branch altar' at ward festival lime and there, sipping the 
which had been oJfered up to the gods, look benevolently on 
while the inhabitants of the ward enjoy themselves. One is referred 
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to as ywyyokush^'^*^ po^crfiAl man*^— -ox sl ksoyoku—^ & man with 
a face’ in the wawL Some of them obviously derived great pleasure 
from manipulating meeiings. And it was with unmistakable pride 
that one once described to me the virtue of the Ward Association as 
a technique of social organization: a decision was made by the 
yuuryokuski, they communicated it to each jsiteri-f-giiRii chief and 
the latter informed each householder; in no time* said he, the whole 
ward was brought into line. (Proof of thisy for which I had every 
reason to be gratefulp came in the very small number of refusals 
experienced by interviewers once I had got the approval of the 
ymryokiisha.) The Americans, he added, had been very shortsi^i^. 
If only they had used the ward associations inst^d of abolishing 
them, democracy would have been diffused in no time. 

Membership of the circle of yjiury&kusha also provided the satis¬ 
faction of sociable gossip at its meetings. One or two of the circle 
also obviously derived genuine satisfaction from making themselves 
useful to other people. The Vice-President once remarked when 1 
took him a thank-you present for his help in arranging the interviews, 
'Ohp but you shouldn’t have done that. 1 enjoy doing all this sort of 
thing." (This not being at aU the usual formula of polite acceptance.) 

Financial reward was not directly involved* Dishonesty in the 
acoounting appeared to be always for other ends than the per^nal 
profit of the ywiryokusha, who were not, in any case* a sufficiently 
cohesive body for there to be concerted peculation. On the contrary, 
the position of ymiryokushff involved a certain finartciai burden* in 
order to set a good example, slightly Larger than-average contri¬ 
butions were required at festival time and for the Red Cross and 
Community Chest collections; and on the President, at least, devolved 
the cost of entertainment—^tea and cakes and sometimes rice-wine 
and savouries—when the yuuryokmha gathered at his house. 

For all practical purposes the yuuryokusha were the association, 
and the association were the^imJ^^nirysAa. It was they who effectively 
took aU important decisions* decisions arrived at not hy any formal 
procedures—even membership of the group was very hazily defined, 
and at none of the five meetings of the group which 1 attended was 
there ever any question of a vote being taken or even of a difTereiice 
of opinion sufficiently overt for a vote to be possible—^but by the 
chairman getting the TeeF of the opinions of the others, or rather 
of the most important of the otherSp and everyone agreeing when he 
expressed what he believed to be the general sentiment. 

It was typical of the type of leadership they exercised that when 
they met to draw up the accounts and discovered that they had a 
large surplus* it was suggested, and immediately agreed* that the 
figures should be juggled to scale down the amount since there might 
be a demand at the general meeting for a reduction in membership 
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fees if such a surplus was admitted to. It was too, that the 

general meeting was not called to consider the budget until three 
months after the hnancial year had begun. The system for electing 
officers was foolproof; the President and Vice-President were elected 
by the unanimous decision of an Election Committee appointed 
by the Chairman—always one of the yuuryokusha. The Treasurer, 
Assistant Treasurer and a discretionary number of ‘auditors* and 
'managers^ were then nominated by the Presidents This system is 
akin to that of the P.T,A. and more or less that prescribed by the pre¬ 
war government model rules for ward associations. Secret or im^ 
personal methods of election were avoided and the crucial decisions 
confined to an easily controlled faoc-tO'face ^oup. The ytmryokusha 
not only made policy; they made their own rules as well, though when 
they were challenged on this score at the General Meeting it was 
e^cplained that the absence of a formal constitution was temporary 
and due to the unsettled political situation. In 1951 it was not clear^ 
it was explained, how the situation would change when the Occupa¬ 
tion came to an end and Japan was fully democratiicd. It was possible 
that there might be legislation alTectiii| the position of ward associa¬ 
tions and until the situation became clarihed it was thought better 
not to commit any dehnite piindples to paper, but to leave eve^- 
thing to the decision of the general mceiing. The extent to which 
ordinary members were expected to participate in the general meeting 
was indicated by the President at the beginning of the second meeting 
after the first had been adjourned. Atmouncing that the meeting was 
to be tape-recorded and that the recording ivas going overseas, he 
asked that the meeting should be as lively as possible—‘please let us 
have pLenty of dapping\ 

Such leadership is typical of small community organiscations 
throughout Japan; and in villages, where the yuuryakt^ha generally 
hold economic power vii-d-vij their fellow-villageis^ it is accepted 
and co-operated with;, that is to say obeyed. In Shiiayama-cho, 
however, although few attempt to rebel against such leadershipt uot 
many can be found willingly to accept the position of the led. Men 
who are not invited into the channed circle of the yunryokusha 
generally avoid contact wiih the Association altogether. If their 
position as tofiari-guMi chief irnposcs on their household a duty of 
attendance at the general meeting, they send their wives, in whom 
docility will be proper and bocoming. Thus, despite the fact that a 
notice was circulated to every household showing the budget accounts 
and announcing the general meeting which it was hoped aU would 
attend, when the meeting began an hour late (one of the ^oui' group 
was, characteristically, the only person there at the time announced) 
only twenty-nine people were present. These indudeed nine of the 
yiiuryokushay^hQ sat at the front, fourteen of the nineteen i&nari-gumi 
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chiefs {or rather in most cases their wives), who came from a sense 
of duty, the nigger-in-tho-wood-piJc who came to object, a young 
and his wife who were newcomers to the ward, and thrw others. 
Even when the adjourned meeting was resumed the following week, 
despite the promise of some fireworks, the number present w« only 
thirty-six, of whom only twenty-six voted on the one occasion on 
which a vote was taken. 

Nevertheless, it will have been clear from what was said about 
tbe crilieisiTis directed at the Fire Bri^de and Police gifts, that the 
leaders could no longer count on a mixture of apathy and docility. 
And the report of the meeting (in Appendix V) shows that, although 
the two critics were known not to be in any real sense spokesmen of 
an organized opposition, the Ptesidcnl, at least, was not sufficiently 
confident of his own poalion (or not sufficiently anxious to hold on 
to it) to attempt to ride roughshod over their complaints, jartly 
he was aware that {as one of these critics himself claimed 
during the first meeting) they were voicing rcsenin^ts agjainst the 
leadership which were shared by many other people in the ward, and 
partly because the critics appealed to principles such as [mpular 
election of officers and open-and-above-board dealings with the 
police, which, in a Japan committed to ‘democratization', could not 
be directly challenged.It was significant that the adjective ‘deino- 
cratic' occurred several times in the suggestions of the opposition 
leader at the first meeting. The President conceded the justice of his 
rlflim that the election of officers should be held before consideration 
of the next year's budget and the implication it carried that the 
leaders' assumption of automatic re-election was unjustifiable; he 
himself made the proposal at the second meeting that the election 
committee should be bigger and chosen by objective ^dom 
methods; at one point he offered to cut out all the ‘goodwill’ con¬ 
tributions from the budget ‘if that were the general feeling’, and he 
made a determined attempt to resign the Presidency when he was 
re-elected. 

These observations may be summed up by saying that tbeywryo- 
kusha of Shitayama-cho were by no means the accepted and defetred- 
to leaders of recognized superior status that the yuuryokuski of an 
Edo ward were, or iiic yfiuryokusha of many villages are today. They 
would no longer, for instance, presume, or be allowed, like their Edo 
counterparts, to lecture fellow-residents on tbe evils of gambling. 
And whereas in the Japanese village it is often ordy necessary for a 
Parliamentary candidate to win over the ytiuryokuska whose in- 
fiuence can be counted on to bring all the other voters to heel,*^ 
in Shi tayama-cho, although thcyuMryokusAfl'ssponsoringof the local 
candidate in the Borough Council elections certainly infiuenced the 
votes of many in the ward, this was because they could plausibly 
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argue that the local candidate was the best man to get something 
done about the appalling ward roads, and there is no evidence that 
the yutiryokusha influenced anyone's vote in the Metropolitan 
Governorship elections fought on party lines at about the same time. 

Although, as was mentioried in an earUer chaplCTp hieraictiical 
rigidity remains a feature of mosl secondary groups in Japanese 
society, status differences are not easily accept^ in relations between 
neighbours in a segment of a large city. It is now necessary that an 
overall fiction of equality should be maintained. Every inan must be 
allowed to be as good as his nei^bour^ The reasons for this are 
clear enough; other chapters have already considered changes in the 
social structure and in officially encouraged ideologies which have 
contributed to the general development of e^tariau ideas. In the 
specific sphere of relations within a territorially defined group of 
neighbours there is one paiticularly relevant change. In the village 
community and in the old Edo wards differences of wealth were 
directly related to differences of power. Decisions of the wealthy 
could Erectly affect the material weU-being of the less wealthy. In the 
city, as between neighbours, there are normally only differences of 
w^thp divorced from relations of economic interdependence. 

We have already had occasion to note, in considering the green¬ 
grocers relations with Ills wealthy neighbours in the last chapter, 
this development of the idea that the only proper relations between 
neighbours are relations between equals. The principle of equality 
was implicit in the strict reciprocity of obligations within the tonari- 
gimiK But the principle was one which it was difficult to incorporate 
in the framework of the Ward A^ociation in one particular respect. 
The old recognition of status differences had implied differential 
financial burdens. The traditional method of collecting money for» 
say, the rebuilding of a shrine, was to go first to the person of high^t 
status In the community. The size of his coniribntion heading the list 
provided a yardstick by which others visited in order of their status 
could assess the proper amount of their own contribution. The 
amounts on the contribution list (which was always prominently 
displayed on the walls of the rebuilt shrine) represented a self- 
assessment of status infiuenced by the collector's assessment of 
status implicit in the order in which he brought the coUecting register 
round. 

A similar procedure was used in Shitayama-cho for collecting 
donations for the rebuilding of the parish shrine, for the rebuilding 
of the local primary school, and for the annual festival celebrations, 
fhe subscription list was always prominently displayedi, and in the 
of the festival the Ward Association prepared a special festival- 
budget account recording each individual subscription and sent this 
round the ward by circulating notice board. But in these cases. 
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although the order of coilcctij^g the fii^t two or three subsenpLions 
would be decided by the collector's assessment of status ranking (see, 
for instance, the discxission reported on p. 298), thereafter there wa$ 
no fixed order, and although there were iitdividual problems—the 
insecure were never sure whether they were aot rhe target of their 
neighbours' gossip because they had failed in their duty by giving 
too little or "got a bit above themselves' by giving too much—these 
were individual decisions, and individuals' assessments of their own 
sUtus, It would have been a diJTerent matter formally to recognize 
differences in status by levying diiferentEal membership dues for the 
Association in which, theoretically, all members were on a level of 
equality. And yet the tradition persisted in some degree that those 
who were of higher status (and greater wealth) should contribute more. 

In practice the amount of the membership fee was left somewhat 
indefinite, 30 yen per household a month was the generally stated 
amoimt, but ronari-gumi chiefs were allowed to use their own dis¬ 
cretion in taking less from poorer households, and the general level 
for one whole apartment block was 20 jfit per household. Thus, 
those wilUng to accept the status of secondnclass citizen were per¬ 
mitted to do so. Such people did nott however^ attend the Ward 
Association's general rnecting and they often showed strong private 
resentment against the leadership. 

The difficulty caused by the conflict between the old principle of 
acceptance of status differences and the new principle of equality 
was cle^ in a discussion which took place when the fomri-gumi 
chiefs met to receive instructions for the Red Cross collecting cam¬ 
paign. It was agreed that the contrihution should be 20 y™ per house¬ 
hold. "Butp' said the Vice-President, ^ there are some houses where 
even 10 yen is more than can be easily managed. We leave that to the 
ronari-gumi chief's discretion.'—*Best to avoid houses like that 
altogether,' said someone. 'No, on the contrary/ said another^ 'that 
would only give them a feeling of inferiority. They would say you 
were slighting them- It's best to go to everyone/ 

On the other hand, a common complaiitt, expressed in the ward 
against the Ward Association was that it was a means whereby the 
more wealthy residents, through the consolidated ward con tributiens, 
shifted on to others the burden of making gifts to the police or to the 
fire brigade, a burden, which, if contributions were collected indivi¬ 
dually, would tend to fall disproportionately on their own shoulders. 
And this, it was argued, would be only right and proper: the more 
wealthy should be expected to pay more. 

Formerly, it was possible for individuals of disparate economic 
levels to oo-e;xist and maintain personal relations within an integrated 
small faoe-iCHface community because differences of status were 
acquiesced in and explicitly recognized (in^ for example, respect 
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language and gesture,) It h the persistence in a certain measure of 
these status-accepting attJiudes, together with the fact that there 
existed in the institutions of the Ward Association and the mnarh 
gimi convenient conceptual models for the formal organization of 
relations within small territoriaZ groups, which explain why neigh¬ 
bourhoods such as 5hita}^ma-chOj contaiaing a population widely 
heterogeneous in occupation and economic level, manage to maintain 
something of a community sentimerit. NevertheksSp the attemiation 
of status-accepting attitudes causes strain. The "feelings of inferiority" 
of the second-class citizens in the apartment blocks are something 
difTerent from the traditional acquiescence in lower status. They 
imply resentment rather than humILityp 
Strain also results In the inanageraent of the Ward Asschclation 
from the clash between, on the one hand, the traditionally authori¬ 
tarian patterns of the community-association model—the pre-war 
ward associations were expressly formed to secure efficiency in the 
down ward transmission of instructions and information—and, on the 
other, the principle of equahty of status of all members in an organiza¬ 
tion which exists to serve certain needs shared equally in commoni. 
It was the latter conception which was appealed to by the critics at the 
General Meeting and their criticism carried the more weight and 
extorted greater concessions in that democracy was in the air. The 
ward leaders had recovered from the first shock of the new age which 
induced them to go to the length of appoiutiug a female vice-president 
in. their first moves to resuscitate the ward association, but it was 
apparent that things were unhkely ever to be the same again. The 
official-sounding and anthoritative high literary style of the wartime 
circulated notices had (like that of official documents proper in post¬ 
war Japan) given place to a simpler, more colloquial, style; and 
neither the demand for wider participation in dedsion-making and 
elections^ nor the notion that 'speaking one's mind frankly* was more 
important than preserving a happy unanimity, could any longer be 
rejected out of hand. Even if there is a further change in the political 
atmosphere, and "democracy' again becomes a 'boo-word" rather 
than the "humih-wonl" which it was in 1951 and stUl apparently is 
at present (1954) an attempt to strengthen authoritarian leadership 
In city ward associations is not likely to be ea^, for rhe opposition 
has deeper causes than the mere ideological InBucnce or top-level 
institutional changes of the Occupation years. It is the product of 
a complex of obangies—the increasing division of labour^ the attenua¬ 
tion of economic links between city neighbours* the tendency for 
stmtification to follow occupational lines as part of a nation-wide 
and not purely a Icweal system* and the institutionalization of equality 
of opportunity in the educational system-changes which cannot be 
easily reversed. 
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It is ai^able that the whole institution of the ward associations 
is already anachronistic-^an attempt to apply to a group of hetero¬ 
geneous Individuals, whose principal contacts ramify widely over 
the whole dty, institutions which properly belong to the self-contained 
villap. There was already, on these grounds, opposition to the 
official recognition of ward associations before the war, and it was 
suggested that official purposes would be better served by the 
strengthening of more association-like associations for specific 
groups and purposes—reservists' associations, youth groups, 
women's groups, civil defence corps and the like—on a wider district 
basis.*** 

Neverthelessj there ia still enough commimity sentin^ent in mmy 
li^'ards like Shilayaraa-cho for associations to have been revived 
spontaneously $ince the war. Om obvious condition for their 
revival Viias the eKistenoe of a tradJiiDiial modet for their organi^tioii. 
Another was ihe inadequajcy of ihe borough and metropolitan 
Serviced in the matter of street-lighting and so on. And a third was 
the existence of a not insignificant proportion of self-employed 
workers who spent their working life within the ward. In the more 
exclusively sarari-man w^ards of the Yamanote districts the revival 
of ward associations seems to be much slower^ and already in large 
parts of Tokyo there appears to be little likelihood of their being 
re-formed unless there is positive official encouragement again.®** 
It seems probable that as dty administration becomes mote complete 
]fi its coverage^ and as industrial development reduces the numlser 
of self-employed workers, the mere momentum of established in¬ 
stitutions will not be enough to prevent the ward associations from 
dying a natural death. 

The revival of tortaH-gmd and ward associations has received 
occasional attention in the press. The general tendency of newspaper 
cooiment has been to deplore the revival of such associations as a 
throw-back to the former totalitarian regime; an unwelcome means 
of exerting social pressure on the individiia] (an interesting con¬ 
trast with the trend of discussion, of neighbotirhood organization 
in this rauntry which is generally concerned with how to develop 
greater integration and /osier the growth of Community sentiment). 
It is certain that many people are adequately satisfied with their 
primary contacts within the farniJy or with their work-fellows and 
^nl being forced into formal relations with their neighbours.*" It 
is certain, too, that the notion of the ward as being properly a 
community and the natural unit for all soda! activities aets as an 
obstacle to the development of leisure-time associations which 
could more effect ively be organized on a wider basis. Someth ing> for 
instance, h clearly needed for the young men and women who have 
no opportunities for organized leisure activity in a university or large 
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firm; but there are simply not enough such people in Shiia:^a-cho 
for a wur£f Youth Culture Society to be a workable proposition. 

On the other hand, many people develop informal ties with their 
neighbours which are of emotional and material value to them, only 
because the forznal institutions of the ward association and the 
tonari-gumi give them a means of breaking the ice. The insecure 
new iniirJgrant from the country, faced with the emotional shock 
of the death of a child or a husb^d, may find great comfort in the 
assurance of help from neighbours and even from the formal gesture 
of a ward odidaPs visit with a condolence gift from ihe ward. Though 
attenuated, some sense of ^belonging'' to the ward, annually stimu¬ 
lated by the gaiety of the two-day festival oelebratious^ may well 
enrich the lives of some people and help to counteract the generally 
deplored psychological effects of the increasing atomization and 
depersonalization of city life. 
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Main Trends of Religious Development 


T he long and complex history of Japanese religious institutions 
can be only briefly considered here^ but some general outline 
of the main trends of their development is perhaps necessary 
for an understanding of the reUgiotiS practices and attitudes of 
people in Shitayama^ho. 

TTte earliest religious practices of which there is evidence were 
those of the so-called Shinto tradition. In the society existing before 
the development of close cultural links with Korea and Chinai the 
clan was the rituah as it was the political unit. Apart from lesser 
shrines dedicated to nature gods—animals^ the spirits of rivers and 
trees^ of mountains and the growing ricse—the main shrines wen? 
dan shrines, and their objects of worship were clan ancestors. The 
rites, closely linked to the agricultural ^clc, were characterized by 
a great emphasis on ritual purity. With the emergence to supremacy 
of the clan which became the Imperial Family, the kmni (as the 
objEXts of worship were called) of the various cbm shrines became 
amalgamated into a cohesive pantheon which functioned to Legitimize 
the existing political structure. Later, as the clan organization gave 
way, in the seventh century, to a more centralized system of adminis¬ 
tration and still later, in the eleventh and twelfth, to a feudal system, 
shrines became increasingly linked to a territorially defined com¬ 
munity rather than to a possibly-scattered clan. 

In the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries^ Chinese and Koremt 
priests and returning Japanese travellers brought from the Continent 
the literature, the sacred objects and the ritual practices of Buddhism, 
Its well-developed metaphysic and ethic—^both elements lacking in the 
indigenous religion— together with its association with the admired 
Continental culture, rapidly gained for it the patronage of the 
leading clans. Several sects were established, and as their infiuence 
grew, Buddhist priests came more and more to take over control of 
the shrines of the indigenous cults; many Shinto kami were found 
room in the Buddhist pantheon, and there wa$ much intenningjing 
of rituals and objects of worship, though at no time did what claim^ 
to be a pure Shinto tradition entirely disappear from the Imperial 
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Court. As the clan organization crambled and the patrilineal stera- 
family group became important. Buddhism secured its hold on the 
masses of the people by associating itself with the family riles for 
ihedead. 

The Buddhist sects were never united into a sufficiently cohesive 
organization to osert an influence on the potitical structure compar¬ 
able to that exercised by the medieval Christian Church. The peak of 
Buddhist development may be said to have come in the thirteenth 
to fifteenth centuries. At that period the Zen sect exerted a powerful 
influence in moulding the outlook of the military cLass» evangelical 
reformist movements such as the Shin and Nichiren sects gained 
wide support among the agricultural masses, and the Buddhist 
monasteries alone kept alive the legale ethJc^^l and literary traditions 
of earlier limes. 

In an increasingly military world these monasteries themselves 
became increasingly militarized, and it was the final defeat of the 
monkish armies by Nobunaga and Hideyoshi in the second half of 
the sixteenth century which presaged the decline both in the secular 
power of the Buddist sects and also in their hold on the spiritual 
allegiance of the people. Their resistance to the growth during this 
period of an active proselytizing Christianity was slight and unorgan¬ 
ized, and the later suppression of Christianity was dictated more by 
political than by religious motives. In the seventeenth ceniuty, when 
the Tokugawas were establishing their new, more centralized feudal 
regime, problems of law and adminislration and ceremonial were 
frequently referred to Buddhist priests, who alone were competent 
to give opinions based on the preoedenis of Chinese and Japanese 
histoiy. With remarkable speed, however, there developed outside 
the framework of the Buddhist sects an entirely new class of profes¬ 
sional advisers, literati and preachers, who, drawing their inspiration 
from the Chinese Confucian tradition, rapidly acquired a mystique, 
a scholarly tradition and a professional consciousness of their own. 
As a result the Buddhist priesthood ^dually lost social prestige, 
though Buddhism retained its connection with family rit^, and this 
connection was in fact strengthened by the authorities, who required 
as part of the measures against Christianity and for general adminis¬ 
trative and census purposes, that all commoners should be registered 
as the parishioners of a Buddhist temple. 

In the eighteenth century^ when Confucianism was firmly estab¬ 
lished as the official ideology, there came into being a group of scholars 
who, in a nationalist revulsion against the prevalent atmosphere of 
universal respect for Chinese traditions, began to study and to claim 
importance for the early Japanese records, particularly those col¬ 
lections of legends centring around The kami of the Shinto shrines. 
They tried to develop a Shinto philosophy and a Shinto ethnic which 
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they daimed to be impIicU m the early legends, and they advocated 
the freeing of Shinto shrines and their associated rites from their 
Buddhist accretions. On the political level they gave their support 
to the movement to restore power to the Emperor, the lineal descend¬ 
ant of some of the Shinto kcani. 

^en this political movement reached a successful outconae in the 
Meiji Restoration, it carried into positions of influence these advo¬ 
cates of a revived Shinto. Their initial attempts to eradicate Buddhism 
and flu the gap with Shinto were a failure. Nevertheless Shinto 
shrines were removed from the control of Buddhist priests and 
endowed with public funds, and the religious enthusiasts' policy of 
building up Shinto as a national religion was ultimately much more 
successfully and subtly continued by the political Leaders in the later 
years of the oeniucy. They clearly recognizsed the political advantages 
to be derived from a national and nationalistic religjcin which could 
be exploited to help concentrate loyalties in a single national state; 
no mean problem to the Meiji leaders who took over a scgmcntalized 
feudal society. Those shrines which had always been closely associ¬ 
ated with the Imperial Family became national symbols, and in 
addition new national shrines were created, such a$ the Yasukuni 
consecrated to those who died in battle. At the same lime, the local 
community shrines, purged of what could be easily recognized as 
Buddhist dements, were organized in a hlerarchiEtal patteni corre¬ 
sponding to the administrative system of the country and—while still 
continuing to be the centre for the rites of the local community, 
traditionally performed in connection with the agricultural cycle— 
they were entrusted with the performance of national rituals on 
natsonai festival days, ceremonies which were attended by local 
government offlcials or their proxies. 

The essentially political nature of these later developments of 
Shinto (as distinct from the abortive attempts of the Shinto advocates 
in the first few years after the Restoration) meant that it was not in 
direct competition with Buddhism. The latter, despite some attempts 
at revival which have in part borrowed Christian techniques and 
organization, has gradually declined in influence as a personal faith, 
though its association with family rites remains intimate. 

At the same time, Christianity, which does compete with Buddh¬ 
ism, has gradually extended its influence; so also have a number of 
other sects which derive their inspiration from Shinto, Buddhist, and 
Western sources, and which, having distinct theological doctrines, 
may be properly called religions and their followers properly called 
'believers*. 

Since the war there has been some further growth in these latter 
s^ts. The other big change in religious institutions has been the 
disestablishment of Shinto. The description in the following chapters 
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of the religious Life of the inhabitants of Shitayatna-cbo will nitempt 
in part to show the natiu^ and direction of these recent changes. The 
attempt will be made to treat separately: 

1. Those religioiis rites, and thetr accompanying beliefs, in which 
an individiial i^akes qua member of a social group- his dimity, his 
local community, or the nation. 

2. Those rites in which an individual partakes and those beliefs 
which he holds qua individual; an individual who has to resolve 
individual moral conflicts, has individual sorrows and is destined 
to die an Individual death. 

The seme shrines and temples, even the same rit^, may sometimes 
appear to be important at several levels and it is not always easy to 
allocate particular pieces of religious behaviour to the appropriate 
LeveL Nevertheless^ the effort is worth making in order to bring out 
the differential prevalence of religious behaviour at different levels, 
and to obtain some idea of its wider social luiplications in Japan. 


19 

The Local and the National Community 


ATTEMt^TS have made, notably by Durkheiiti and somt of 
A his rnoclioiialist followers, to explain the emergent, or at 
iilea$t the survival, of teli^ons in human sodedes by reference 
solely to their function in maintaining solidarity within the group, 
and in creating symbols—collective representations of the group 
itself—which have oonsiraining effects on the ^t:>up^s members and 
thus provide an essential means of social control- Few, perhapSp 
would hold that this is the only function which religion has in society 
and later chapters wiU be devoted to the exaTnittallon of Japanese 
religious behaviour which can hardly be fitted into the framework of 
such an ‘explanation*. Nevertheless, it woidd not be denied that this 
is one most important aspect of religion, and Shinto, Indeed, 
become known to the West as almost a type ease of a religion which 
has performed this function with the greatest cKciency at the level 
of a modern national community. 

Originally* however, the Shinto rites were of Far greater importance 
for the small local community, and even today^ d^pite the declimng 
importance of many of the old ritc$ (insecticides and weather-fore¬ 
casts have taken the urgency out of insect-repelling and rain-invoking 
ceremonies)p the festivals of the village shnne have considerable 
importance in imuniaining community sentiment within the village. 
The shrine is, or contains, or is dedicated to-—there is some confusion 
on this point—the JtoTTii-protector of the village iuji-giimi literally, 
‘clan-Jtdmi\ reflecting the fact that the ritual community was earlier 
defined by lineage rather than by residence) and all the villagers are 
Children of the god-famUy’ (ijfito, literally, *clan-^:hildren\) 

In the towns, too, something like the village ^tem was crated 
in the Meiji period. In the old Edo, before the institution of the State 
Shinto system and the grading of shrines, there were a l^ge number 
of shrines of varying size and fame^—the Latter depending on their 
reputed ma^cal efficacy and the ma^ulicence of their annual 
festivals—each with a following which could not be territorially 
defined. The larger sbrines had devotees all over Tokyo and diou^ds 
flocked to their festivals. In the early years of the Meiji period a 
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lerritoTiaJ definition of ihcir parishes was required, initially for the 
purpose of a new civil registration system which was to replace the 
Tokugawa system of registration at Buddhist temples.**^ Shrines 
were graded, the larger ones beconuog Metropolitan Shrines and the 
lesser ones District Shrines, while a few became National Shrines. 
Only the larger shrines (rougjilyi those having a permanent priest) 
were allowed to have a parish and the parish boundaries 

were drawn by mutual agreement between the priests of neighbouring 
shrines, in accordance with the general loyalties of the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhoods Parishes were for the most part quite large^ 
often containing twenty or thirty of the wards like Shitayama-cho 
which were the real face-tchface community groups. 

Lesser shrines which had no priest attached to them either fell into 
disuse or were kept up by interested lesidents in the immediate 
vicinity. There was one such in Shitayama-cho, tucked away at the 
end of a passage in one comer of the ward. It was looked after by 
four hereditary ^managers^ who collected subscriptions from wealthy 
residents whenever rebuilding was necessary* One of these attributed 
to the virtue of this shrine the fact that Shitayama-cho had escaped 
destruction both in the earthquake of 1923 and in the fire-bomb raids 
of 1945 (adding, defensively^ ‘You might say ifs superstition, but* 
anyway, I believe iT), but the shrine was rarely visited except by the 
pious few who call In passing from a feelifig that all the kami of the 
neighbourhoods however humble^ should be shown respect, and the 
few who make it the centre of a private productive cult. It was in no 
sense a ward shriite and the ward association had no part in its 
upkeep. 

The ward as such was, howeveti officially concerned with the 
uji-gami, the Soga shrine to whose parish it belonged. Shitayama- 
cho had been included in its p^arish because it formed part of an 
estate stretching towards the shrine. The latter was twenty minutes’ 
walk away, and unlike three closer shrines did not lie on the natural 
lines of communication out of the ward. For this reason relations 
between the shrine and the ward have always been somewhat less 
intimate than is usual for the district. Nevertheless, like the other 
twenty-two wards which made up the pari$h of the Soga shrine, 
Shitayama-cho contributed to the shrinc^s upkeep; its residents, by 
virtue of their residence, were all ‘children of the god-family* of the 
shrine: and the ward as a whole participated in the shrine's annual 
festival. 


THE UPKEEP OF THE SHRINE 

Before the war the shrine was managed by a council consisting of 
representatives (ujiko-soodul) appointed by the ward association of 
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each of Ihc twenty-three wards in ihe parish. Contributions for the 
shrine were collected and the shrine*s /add (amuleLie paper or wooden 
tablets bearing the name of the kami of the shrine) were distributed 
through these representatives, the ward association, and the neigh* 
hour groups^ all the subtle pressures which the use of these channels 
offered being utilized to secure a full colleciion of coniribudoos. 
InformaLion concerning the activities of the shrine was conveyed 
through these representatives to the ward association^ from the 
ward association to each neighbourhood unit, and thence, by circu¬ 
lating notice-board to each household. 

In obedience to S.C.A.P. dinectivep this system of shrine adminis¬ 
tration and tipkeep was abolished. In its place, a new body was 
formed called the ^Worshippers^ Association" {Stmkeikaiy It is a 
small body of prominent men in each of the twenty-three wards who 
are, as the priest of the local shrine put it, ^soit oV representatives of 
the wards. Not all the twenty-three wards had revived their ward 
association since the war, but where such an association existed, the 
priest had approached its leaders and asked them to appoint a 
member of the Worshipper's Association. Where there was no ward 
association the priest had directly contacted prominent men 
kiisha) and asked them to join. There was now no longer a fixed 
number of these ^unofRcial* representatives per ward. Advantage had 
been taken of the flexibility of the new organization to recruit as 
many wealthy men as possible. Thus, as well as preserving the sub¬ 
stance of the old. some advantage was derived from the form of the 
new. 

Some idea of the way in which this informal organization operates 
may be given by describing how contributions were collected for the 
rebuilding of the Soga shrine. The shrine was burned down during 
the war, and tn 1951 the broad steps, flanked by an imposing concrete 
balustrade and the guardian 'Chinese lions\ led only to a small 
wooden temporary altar which stood forlornly in the middle of a 
broad concrete hase^ Plans to rebuild the shrine had long been com¬ 
plete, but with rising costs the original estimate of 2 million yen 
(£2,000) had increased to 3 million yen and in mid'1951 only one 
rnillion had been subscribed. For fifty yards along either side of the 
approach to the shrine a slatted wo^en framework about ten feet 
hi^ had been erected. It was divided into twenty-three sections and 
over each section was written the name of one of the wards which 
were part of the parish of the shrine under the old dispensation. For 
every contribution received a w^ooden board was hung in the appro¬ 
priate section and on it written the name of the donor and the 
amount. 

In mid-1951 some sections were weU-fi lied—mostly those devoied 
to wards very close to the shrine. The Shita)^Tna-cho section bore 
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only one board recording a donation of 30+000 (£30) by Sakura, 

the President of the Ward Association who was also a Vice-president 
of the Worshippers* Association* (He himself said he had given 
20,000yeii* Whether thb was a lapse of memory, or whether judicious 
in^tion of the amoimts of contribudons was a common method of 
stimulating the generosity of otherSi 1 could not discover.) It was 
apparent, however, that Sakura had little interest in the shrine itself 
and never visited it. His support of the Worshippers* Association and 
of the rebuilding fund appeared to be more an expression of his 
sense of public duty as a prominent cittzen, as it was also a means 
whereby his prominence as a citizen could be afhrmcd and enhanced. 

Another official of the Ward Association, Kataoka, was also a 
member of the Worshippers" Association and by contrast conscien¬ 
tious^ if not enthusiastic^ Kataoka, with his obvious delight in occupy¬ 
ing positions of authority and Ills comnuttce-maii skilh was neverthe¬ 
less banxd from higher positions of authority by bis limited means 
combined with a tendency to arouse rescniment by a slightly over¬ 
bearing and pompous mauneir. Nevertheless he was doing his best, 
by taking an active part in tbe Worshippers* Association, the P.T.A.. 
the CP.T.CA., and the Ward Association, to develop his connec¬ 
tions against the day when his means should make a wider scale 
of activities possible. 

At a meeting of the officials of the ward association, Kataoka 
reported the decisions of a recent meeting of the Worshippers* 
Association. So far only a third of the money had been collects!, 
and there was a noticeable absence of contributions from Shitayama- 
cho. Each ward had been allocated a target on the basis of the number 
of households contained in it. Shitayama-cho"s target was 90,000 
yen ot 300 yen {6s.} per household. The discussion ran somewhat as 
foDows (for the people coDceiticd+ see Appendix V): 

Okazaki: ‘Have we really got to pay up?* 

Kataoka: "Wdl. 1 don't know. That*s our apportiomneiit. and when so 
many of the Other wards have contributed wc can hardly hold our heads up 
iT we don't {katami ga semai}* 

Nokazawa: "Sakura (the ward president] has gjven us a good start any¬ 
way, [Hear, Hearrs,] But ifs no good going round asking other people to 
contribute untilT ts settled. [The T of p* 32; the ricbest man in the wa^] 
Once we get him to pay out we can go to S [a hotelier] and K [a fairly 
afflueiiL v^hoksakrl. Then we can start generally.' 

Okazaki: "How is Ji best to collect the mon^, though^ 

Izuod: T don't see whaf s wrong with K going round and collecting it 
as iijiko-soodaL' [RepTescrnalive of the children of the god-family, i.e* the 
title of the ward association representative under the old system.] 

Karaoka (apparently embaimsscd^ perhaps by tbe writer's presence): 
^Weik there aren’t any ujiko-soodai any longer* Thereonly a Worshipper^* 
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A 3 $ociatjQii 4 Of courac there's tailc lliat there wiU soon be a flew law to 
maJce It possible agaln^ but 1 dofi^t know/ 

£aJturi]: * Yes* 1 think h's best to keep the ward association out of it for 
the time being at any rate. It would be best for sornmne frojti the shrme to 
come down collflcting. One of us officials could go roimd [ntroducing hkn^ 
of course. 1 shouJdn^t think anyone would grumble about that. If tbe 
worst comes to the worst and the money doesn't oome in^ 1 suppose we 
shall have to take it out of ward funds a bit at a tirnc^ so much a monih.^ 

The general feeling of the meeting seemed to be unanimous. No 
one felt any enthusiasm for the rebuilding of the shrine^ and there 
was no suggestion that it was a worthy object. In most cases this was 
the result of a general lack of interest in any matters connected with 
shrines and the kaml In one or two cases it was the result^ not of a 
lack of inter^t in all shrines but of the lack of any interest in this 
particular Soga shrine. One of those present, Izumip was a member 
of the council of one of the shrines nearer to Shitayama~cho and a 
conscientious visitor for what appeared to be genuinely religious 
reasons. 

But, though lacking in enthusiasm, all appeared to accept the duly 
of making contributions to the shrine. 'Mave we really got to pay 
up?' was the nearest approach to a note of protest. No one suggested 
that religious faith was a private matter and should be left to indivi¬ 
duals^ It is doubtful if 'religious faith'' entered anyone^s head as a 
relevant factor in the situation; contributing to the upkeep of the 
Local shrine has Long been accepted as part of the duty of a good ci ti¬ 
zen on much the same level as paying taxes. Nor did anyone suggest 
that the ward as a whole should transfer its allegiance to a more 
convenient shrine and one to which more residents would be Likely 
to pay spontaneous visits; only an emergency would ever justify 
such an unfriendly act toivards the Soga shrine. In other words, 
long years of a.ssociation had created what was called earlier a 
^iri-relation between the ward on the one hand and the priest and 
the komi of the local shrine on the other. To break off that relation 
or neglect the dudes which that relation involved would be to lay 
the ward open to the charge of *not knowing 

The reluctance to use the ward organization should be noted, 
however. This was not simply a question of temporary obedience of 
the statutes of the Occupation. It was equally forbidden to collect 
money through the ward organization to be used as gifts to the 
police^ the hre-brigade and the food-office. Yet this was done. The 
reasons are not difficult to guess. In the first place, from the personal 
point of view of the ward leaders there was very little to be gained 
by sedulously maintaining good relations with the Shinto priest, 
thou^ much to be gained from being *weU in with* the police, the 
fire-brigade and the borough office. In the second place^ at Ward 
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Association mcstiEigjS criticism of the gifts from ward funds to tlie 
police, etc., was answered by pwinting out the concrete benefits which 
supposedly did accrue to the residents as a result of these contribn- 
tions. The ward leaders presumably judged, and doubtless ri^ily, 
that if they made contributions to the shrine, firstly there would be 
an even greater amount of criricism, and secondly, not one of them 
would be prepared to maintain seriously that the residents of the 
ward were getting their money^s worth in the kami's proteciion, 

THE JNDIVIDUAI- RtSJDENT AND THE SHH-INE 

There was, indeed^ Utile evidence of any belief in a sjjecial relation¬ 
ship between the people of Shiiayama’^^ho and the ujigami of tbe 
Soga shrine. Fifty-three per cent of households in Shita:^inajcho 
had kamidana'^ih& *god-sh&lves\ plain wooden boxes with ritual 
decorations which contain the of the shrines for which they act as 

substitutes—and eighty per cent of these kdmtdana did contain the 
fuda of the Soga shrine. But eKplanations by seventy-five people of 
the purposes of worship at the kamidona contained no reference at all 
to the Soga shrine. Most parents took newly-born children for a 
miya-mairi ceremony, a registration rite at which the ujiganu is 
asked to take note of the baby's arrival and extend It his future 
protection,®** but most went to one of the nearer shrines rather than 
the Soga shrine. One woman explained that it was too hot a day to 
go so far, and added that she intended to make up for it by going to 
the Soga shrine for ihe child's next ceremony at the age of ihrcc. But 
heie, again, Tocal patriotism^ was the operative notion; there was no 
suggestion that anything was actually lost by not going to the ujigami 
supposed to be responsible for protecting her pariicular district. 

What such protection used to mean is weU described by the ethno¬ 
grapher Yanagita Kunio in his description of the viUage in which he 
grew up. 

It would sometimes happen in tbe summer evenings that childnm would 
go out to play and get lost and fail to come home. Then there would be 
great conslematjan, but generally ihe child would eomc back. The first 
thing ihe people of the village would think of then was the 'uj^ami-sanid* 
People would say that it was ilie ujigami-sama who saw that he came back; 
there would even be plausible-sounding stories going round that the child 
had met an old man with white hair who had told him that everybody at 
home was anxious and that he ought to go hack. There was IhJs idea that 
the ujigafm-s&ino was the ruler of the viliagc, a sort of hidden protector of 
the villagers . .. 

It would be difficult for people living in Tokyo today to imagine the 
importaiKC the uj(gaml-sama had for the people of my native village/" 

This idea is not entirely dead in Tokyo. One woman who said that 
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she had made one visit lo the Soga shrine in the past year added as 
an ex.planatiort: * After alh it is thanks to the ujlgantl-sama that we 
are able thus to live peacefully in this district/ But this was a rare 
instance; t he only other piece of evidence of any such belief concern¬ 
ing the relation between the upgami-sama and the community came^ 
not from Shitayama-cho but from a neighbouring ward. The shrine 
of this parish had been destroyed during a fire raid while surrounding 
streets had been left untouched, k was considered that the kami h^d 
taken ail the fin? bombs on to itself in order to spare the local in- 
habitants^ its children, and it was said to be for that reason that the 
general level of contributions to the rebuilding fund was so high; 
the shrine building had been almost completed by the summer of 
1951. Perhaps the Soga shrine was too far away for it to be ihou^t 
to have performed the same function for Shitayama-cho. 

The ujigami, in theory^ not only provides general protection for its 
upko, but may also be the object of personal prayers by any one 
of them. However, as far as individual visits to the shnne were 
concerned, the Soga priest knew of only one resident of Shitayama- 
cho, a middle-aged widow, who came regularly to pray at the shrine 
on the traditional shrine-visiting days, the 1st, I5th, and ISlh of each 
month. And of all the shrine visits which a hundred respondents said 
they remembered having made in the past year (averaging less than 
ten per person even including the 365 visits of one individual) only 
11% were to the Soga shrine. 

THE ANNUAL SHJtlNE FESTtVAL 

The Shitayama-efao celebrations of the festival of the Soga shrine— 
with dancing and fancy-dre$$ competitions and children'^s parties— 
were briefly described In a previous chapter. Probably because of the 
predominantly recreational rather than religious characier of the 
festival celebrations they have undergone little change in the post¬ 
war years, and the specifically religious elements of the celebrations 
are In large part preserved as traditional ritual trapping without 
which the occasion would be feh to be incomplete. Moreover, being, 
before the war, outside the sphere of Slate Shinto, the festivals 
received no artificial support for political purposes; rather the central 
government frowned on them and sought to prune them of their 
more extravagant features which tended to detract from the atmo¬ 
sphere of solemnity with which It wished the shrines of the State 
Shinto system to be Invested. The collapse of State Shinto since the 
war has, therefore, had little effect on them. 

The link between the ward and the Soga shrine at the time of the 
festival is provided by a ^branch shrine* (o-miki-^ha) set up tempor¬ 
arily In the ward in a shop gi%^en over for the occasion. The job of 
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establishing the shrine belongs to a few older inhabitants, cue of 
whom looks after the ritual objects daring the year* while the provi¬ 
sion of certain decorations is the monopoly of the old hre-iigbtiiig 
*chjef^of the district (see p. 271), A ft^da of the local shrine is placed 
in this branch shrine and blessed by the local priest (or rather ‘pori- 
lied’). Below it are ranged tiers of shelves on which arc placed gifts 
of fniitt cakes or wine bearing a piece of paper marked “Before the 
Holy Presence\ followed by the name of the giver. In front is a 
tray for money oontributioiis which are wrapped in an envelope also 
marked ‘Before the Holy Presence* and be^ng the name of the 
donor on the back, 

in theory, the o-miki-sko exists for members of the ward to come to 
pay their respects to the Soga kami as an alternative to going to the 
shrine. They certainly come, but the object is rather to make their 
contribution which will later be published in the Ward Association's 
report of the festival budget. The &-miki-sko also acts as an office 
where the ofiicials of the ward can sit and confer on the progress of 
the celebrations and the state of the universe—with the effect of 
gradual diminution of the bottles of wine which had been placed 
^Before the Holy Presence*, Apart from the original purification 
ceremony which is formal and perfunctory and attended only by 
one Of two officials (the priest has to visit twenty-three such shrines 
in one day) there are no communal reljgiou$ celebrations at the 
o^mikisho. 

The large gill* highly ornamented mikoshi of the Soga shrine* 
weighing about threc-tjuarters of a ton and containing the ritual 
symbols which are spoken of as the 'body of the kamr (go-shmrai}, 
used to be carried round the parish oq the shoulders of thirty or forty 
strong men hired for the occasion. The last occasion on which this 
happened was in 1935. After that date a more prosaic bullock-cart 
was resorted to. Labour costs became too high^ said one theory' men 
aren*t as tough now as they used to be, said another. Since the war, 
however^ the mikoshi has toured the parish only eveiy other year 
and then in a much reduced state. It is expensive; the procession of 
horses, masked dancers, and groups of members of the old fire- 
fighteis* association singing their moumful dirge* all have to be paid 
and entertained. The Worshippers* Association is less efficient than 
the old ujtko-s&odtti system as a means of collecting donations* and 
the ma-timum is needed for the rebuilding of the shrine, so that even 
when the procession does tour the parish it is in an abbreviated 
form. This procession in theory strengthens the relations between the 
kami and its ^children*; popularly it is supposed that good fortune 
comes during the following year to those outside whose house the 
mikoshi halts. Such halts are arrang[?d outside the houses of the 
most generous contributors. 
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At the main Soga shrine rites ate held on the day of the festival. 
Fomerly these were attended by the ujiko-soodai who each repre¬ 
sented their own ward and presented their ward^s joint offering at the 
ceremony. Since the ujiko-soedai system was abolished by Occupation 
ordinancCj this festival rite is now attended by members of the 
Worshippers' Association, It was quite obvious, however* that the 
assembled worshippers were there not as individuaJs but as mpre^ 
sentatives of their ward- In the enclosure to which the worshippers 
were ushered to drink tea before the ceremony^ the President of the 
Worshippers* Association, a wealthy antique dealer, immaculate in a 
white linen suiti strolled among the delegates enquiring with an air 

of authority, ‘You are the-delegates are you? Have you got 

--—-^s contribution for the Building Fund yelT 

Shilayama-cho sent three ^representatives' to the rite; Kataoka, 
who has been mentioned before as acting as liaison between the 
Worshippers' Association and the Ward Association, and two older 
men* who appeared to have appointed themselves and to be motivated 
by a genuine interest in ritual and religious affairs. {It was significant 
for instance* that they, unlike Kataoka, knew the names of the 
instruments which were played during the ceremony.) The ward's 
offering which they bore, was not however, a large one. Of aU the 
money which had been placed ‘Before the Holy Fteseuoc* at the 
Shitayama-cho o-miki-shOf some 95% was spent within the ward ou 
food and drink and entertainers" fees. 

The ceremony at the Soga shrine was a simple one. Half an hour 
after the appointed time the worshippers (some in linen suits, some 
in cotton yukata and one only in the traditional formal dress of 
hempen kimono and hakamd) filed out of the enclosure, rinring their 
hands as they left under a lap installed for the purpose. They then 
lined up under an awning erected beside the temporary shrine which 
was decorated with a small amount of the usud offerings of fruity 
rice-cakes, and vegetables. The priest^^ becomihgly dres^d in old 
Court robes, accompanied by two assistants and three ntusicians 
with hichiriki (a primitive oboe) soon appeared and began the 
ceremony. It lasted about ten minutes and consisted of the utterance 
of a number of prayers, much changing of position between priest 
and assistants and much waving of the branches of the sacred sokaki 
in the direction of the representatives* awning and of the smaQ crowd 
of bystanders. 

Even allowing for the great handicap of the dilapidated, bomb- 
damaged surroundings and the shack-like nature of the tem^ra^ 
shrine structure* the ceremony was brief, graceless and lacking in 
dignity* It evoked little interest among the general populace who 
thronged the stalls and peepshows in the forecourt of the shrine. 

These staUs and peepshows are a regular feature of shrine festivals 
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in eveiy part of Japan. They are the nearest approach to the European 
fair. The large courtyard of the shrine and both sides of the approach¬ 
ing roads are filled with stalls and booths, whose goods are primarily 
for children. It is the fond parent who is aimed at with pink celluloid 
dolls, pink celluloid doli's furniture, pink balloons, windmills, toy 
soldiers, wooden tanks, goldfish, paper flowers that expand in 
water, kaleidoscopes, printators and sweets and cakes of all sizes 
and types. There are also pcepshow booths and competition booths 
snake-charming women, formalin-bottled foetuses, five-legged sheep, 
gold-fish catching games and ring-throwing games and on this 
occasion a ‘People’s Scientific Laboratory* which demonstrated how, 
by means of mirrors a girl’s head could be made to appear to be 
stuck on a wooden pole ("Roll up everybody. Many Americans have 
seen this interesting exhibit and been impressed’). Each of the^ 
booths was equipped with loudspeaker apparatus which made up in 
volume for what it lacked in fidebty of reproduction. Simultaneously, 
on a stage in one corner of the forecourt a performance was in 
progress of one of the traditional kagwa dances, mimed legends of 
great antiqui^ and, with their lions and foxes and long-nosed devils, 
full of the atmosphere of the Shinto mythology. In some country 
districts these are still the staple recreation at the local shrine fratival, 
and the youths of the village will spend many months practising for 
these performances. Even in Tokyo they are still sufficiently fdt to be 
an integral part of the festival for the shrine authorities to provide 
for their performance, though on the afternoon of the ceremony 
they were obviously in no position to vie for popularity with the 
‘People’s Scientific Labonitoty’. Questioning of five of the small 
number of onlookers failed to elicit any notion of the name or 
portent of the drama being performed at that moment. One expressed 
his complete lack of sympathy with what he called the Tool’s dance’ 
ibaka^dori} and added that it would be better in the evening wh^cn 
the stage was ^ven over to a concert party who strummed mandolins 
and did quarrelling busband-and-wife acts. 

In so far as a legitimate distinction can be drawn between the 
sacred and the profane in what went on at and around the shrine 
on festival day, the sacred, as represented by the shrine ceremony, 
seemed to have little of the atmosphere of solemnity and digmiy or 
of awesome mystery with which it is invested in many societies, and 
seemed not to be given any transcendental importance as against the 
profane. While the ceremony was going on no attempt was made to 
silence either the loud-speakets or the kagura dancers. The noise was 
such that the sound of the hiebiriki was drowned at a distance of four 
yards. Nor was any interest in the ceremony displayed by the public 
at large, nor, indeed, was anything done to inform the public at 
large that such a ceremony was to take place; it was performed 
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exclusively for those assembled under the awning by invitation. 
The shifiing crowd of onlookers in the immediate apron of the shrine 
was never more than fifteen in number^ in contrast to the crowd of 
hundreds which moved among the showmen and salesmen in the 
forecourt. 

But participating in, or showing interest in, religious rites is one 
thing, and paying one’s respects to the kwni is another# Many, 
perhaps the great majority, of the holiday-makers in the forecourt 
went^ on their arrival at the shrine> to pay their respects to the 
kamir (Though not all; one nmi, asked if he had ‘paid a worshipping 
visit’ to the Soga shrine in the past year, said that he had 

been there to the festival, but that Voiship" had nothing to do with 
it,) Even during, and quite independently of, the ceremony, there was 
a trickle of people who came to clap hands and bow and throw their 
mite (literally a mite; the usual offering i$ one yew—a farthing) into 
the large cofifer-Jike offertory box. On this occasion, especially for 
the festival, there stood just in front of the shrine, a little table at 
which one of the priest’s assistants* also dressed in the old court 
robes, sal with a register, recording the names and contributions of 
those who considered their offerings large enough to be recorded, and 
dispensing/iid^ of the shrine in return. This type of register-keeping 
is, as it were, a substitute for the Usue of receipts, a formal ack¬ 
nowledgement that a social obligation has been perfonned. In a 
similar way, after a fire or a funeral, a member of the family will sit 
at the ciUrance to record the names and ^fis of all those who come 
to offer condolences^ 

However, whether in this way respect is paid to the kami or not, 
the fact remains that for those who do go to the shrine at festival 
time (sixteen out of a hundred Shitayama-cho residents said that they 
went the previous year) the riles that take place there do not interest 
them and have no panicular meaning for them. 

Enough has been said to make it clear that in the towns Shinto 
rites have fittle to do with the maintenance of community sentimeot. 
Unlike the viUagcs, where the ujiko of the small natural-village 
ujigami do form what are, at certain levels, effective comniumlies,*“ 
the same formal system has practically no meaning in the towns where 
the twenty-odd wards which make up a parish are far from forming a 
community and do not even correspond with a local government 
unit. 

The situation might have been different if* at the reorganization 
of the Shinto shrine system in the early years of Meiji, small shrines 
with single-ward parishes had been established instead. Had it bwn 
the primary object of policy of the early Meiji government to main¬ 
tain the tight integration of the small community such a scheme of 
organization might have been adopted; but in fact it had other objects 
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in view. The loyalty which it was most coDoerned to foster was a 
national loyalty overriding the more limited loyalties to the local 
community. Such loyalties were, in fact, a threat to national inte¬ 
gration. Thus, in rural areas, the shrines of the small buraku were 
‘ungraded' and only one shrine per local government unit was 
endowed with public funds as the village shrine. And in Tokyo, 
although the ujigami-vjiko system was formaUy institulionaliied, 
official shrines with their large parishes were not intended to foster 
local loyalties which might compete with a higher loyalty to the 
nation. 


THE NATIONAL COMMUNITY 

Shinto rites no longer have any meaning at all for many people in 
Shitayama-cho. Before the war everyone had to have a kamidam 
in his housfr—the police, although they had no statutory authority 
to do so, often made a point, in their routine checks of household 
compositioii, of ascertairring whether there was one, and of re¬ 
primanding delinquents. But today 47% of households in Shitayama- 
cho have do kamidana. (59% of households who have tnoved into the 
ward since the end of the war,) And of fifty-five people in a sample of 
one hundred who said that they had kaittidana in their houses, less 
than a half said that they bowed to it every day. Still, holder, 
seventy-five out of the hundred said that they ‘sometimes’ worshipped 
at the kamidsma or at Shinto shrines, and their esplanations of th^ 
motives {^ven in response to the question: ‘How would you describe 
your "feeling”, would one say, or "intention'', perhaps, when you 
bow before the kamidana or at a shrine?’) will proidde the b«t 
introduction to a discussion of the national aspects of Shinto worship. 
To put this aspect in its proper perspective, however, first of all a 
brief mention of other elements of kamidam worship which were 
revealed in these replies; 

(a) Habit 

Nineteen out of the seventy-five replies amounted to saying that it 
was merely a question of habit. Some such replies showed a certain 
introspective objectivity. Having been tiain^ to bow at shrines 
since childhood, '1 automatically feel on my best behaviour when 1 
approach one’, said one man; and a woman said that she ‘would 
fed uncomfortable’ or would feel that ‘something unfortunate 
going to happen' if she failed to perform the appropriate worshipping 
act at the kamidana evety morning. Most of these replies carri^ the 
suggestion that the habit was an eminently proper one which did not 
require any justification or explanation, but a few showed signs of a 
nascent, but suppressed, rejection of such behaviour in saying that it 
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was "only a q\iestioji of form’ or that they only worshipped because 
everyone else did so and ^you feel awkward if you don’t/ 

(Z?) Respect 

A somewhat sEnaller number of repU^^ while stLD implying the 
basic idea that worship at the kamidana and ai shrines was a matter 
of custom p specified the attitudes which such worship was intended to 
symbolize as "showing fespect^ Respect is, indeed^ the keynote to a 
great deal of Japanese jrcUgious behaviour. Children are taught to 
how to the kamhsama as they are taught to bow to visitors, and they 
grow up with an idea of the komi-sama as important beings to whom 
deference must be shown without necessarily ever receiving explicit 
instruction concerning the nature, abode or function of the kimtt. 

This insistence on respect as the key to the appropriate attitude 
towards supernatural beings has a long tradition going back to 
Confucius at least- C^While respecting spiritual beings, to keep aloof 
from them may be c^led wisdom/)**^ During the Tokugawa period, 
the appropriate attitude which should be displayed towards Shinto 
and Buddhist shrines was a topic of discussion among the sceptical 
Confucian scholars. Their general attitude is perhaps best repealed in 
the story told of Itoo Jinsai who one day made a sight-seeing trip 
to a Buddhist temple accompanied by several disciples^ Jinsai bowed 
towards the Buddha, at which his disciples asked how he could do 
such a thing in view of all his attacks on Buddhism. He is supposed 
to have replied, ’Certainly Buddhism and Confucianism are incom- 
paiible. But it would not be right to pay a visit to a plaoc and not 
pay the proper respect to the master thereof/ 

It is not difficult to see why these thinkers who laid the foundation 
for modem Japanese ethics should have taken such a view. Insistence 
on respect for the kami was part of a general requirement of submis¬ 
sive respect towards all socially accepted authority. Just as it was 
held that "A filial son makes a loyal retainer’™ so the s^e trans¬ 
ference of attitudes could be reasonably expected m this case—'a 
man who respects the kami will respect his father and his lord". 

There is some evidence for the truth of such a hypothesis in the 
results of these interviews. The people who say that they bow daily 
at the kamldaua are sigmficaTitly more Likely to give answers to 
questions about marriage which show a traditional acceptance of 
parental authority.®*^ 

(c) Prayer 

Another common group of replies were those which spoke of 
worship at the kamidana and at shrines as occasions for perMnal 
productive or protective prayer—prayers for sick relatives^ For general 
protection from harm or for success in examLnalions, The reply of 
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one toaii+ who had oever^ presumablyp read Malinowski^ illlu&tmtes 
with text-book precision the latter's inierpretation of the psychological 
functions of magic. He said that he prayed every morning that he 
might be able to live out the day in peace and safety, and that having 
done so he Telt fortified at heart' (kokorozuyof)* More w^ill be said 
of productive and protective prayer in a later chapter, 

((0 The Kami and the Nation 

Four replies in the fourth and last category are the relevant ones 
for a discussion of the relation between kmni-vtorship and mernber- 
ship of the national cominunity+ They may be quoted in full 

1 worship out of a feeling of respect for the famous men in Japan's 
history. 

It is a case of giving thanks to our great foreniJiiiers to whom we are so 
miich indebted. It^s not a request for proieciion or anything like that, 

I used to pay my icspcds because they used to say that Japan was the 
land of die konii and they ought to be worshipped. 

I pray for the safety of the nation and my family* 

These replies may be considered as some small evidence of the 
success of the policy of the political and military leaders since the 
Meiji period deliberately to cultivate the Shinto religion as a means of 
fostering a sense of national unity. Shinto obviously played a minor 
part in the whole process of welding a number of diverse fiefs into a 
national whole; the mere appearance of foreigners in Japan and the 
threat which expanding Occidental nations represented in the middle 
of the nineteenth century^ the development of a national conscript 
anny and of a national ^ucation system with standard text-books^ 
in particular the opportunities of fostering patriotic sentiments 
afforded by the Sino-Japancse and the Russo-Japanese wars, were 
probably more weighty factors. The build-up of the position of the 
Emperor^ another important device, was accomplished in part by 
means of Shinto ritual and teaching (for the important Shinto kami 
were, after all, the Emperofs ancestors) but in pan directly through 
the schools and the army, by such devices as the ritual reading of 
Imperial rescripts. 

The mechanism by which the Shinto ritual was mobilized for 
national purposes was simple. The peasant at the beginning of the 
Meiji period, whose life was circumscribed by his LocM commimity^ 
was aware of his local ujigami as the guardian deity of himself and hjs 
fellows, knew' of but was not much concerned with, the ujigami of 
neighbouring communities and may even have heard of an exalted 
Emperor whose ancestors were worshipped in great shrines in central 
Japan^ but he was not greatly interested in them. The Japanese 
citizen of 1940* however, had developed a new concept of a large 
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number of komi^ of varying rank and impoftanoe^ but all iht pro¬ 
tectors of the Japanese people and guardians of their fortunes,^^® 
He was made aware^ by schoolings press and radio, of the existence 
and importance of the national shrines^ especially the Ise shrine to 
the Imperial ancestress, Amaterasu, to which the Emperor regularly 
reported affairs of State (in 1951, half of the komidana in Shitayama- 
cho still contained fuda of the Ise shrine)/and the new shrines in the 
capital;—the Yasukum-jinja enshrining all those who had died in 
battle for the Emperor, and the Meiji-jinguu enshrining the Emperor 
during whose reign Japan had fought the two wars which had brought 
her into the ranks of the great Powers. Schools^ w’omcn*s organiza- 
tiorts, youth groups and factories organized outings to these shrines 
and their festivals were attended by vast crowds drawn from all over 
the country. At the local shrines which had been integrated into the 
national system ceremonies were regularly held on national occasions p 
the Spring and Autumn festivals of the Imperial AncestorSp the birth¬ 
day of the Emperor Meiji, the Anniversary of the foundation of the 
Japanese Empire, and the birthday of the ruling Emperor. 

These cefemonies were attended by officials of the local ward 
associations and other prominent citizens. After 1941, on each anni¬ 
versary of the declaration of war, each house in Shitayama^ho had 
to send one member in procession behind the President of the Ward 
Association for an hour^s ceieitiony at a nearby shrine. A new recruit 
to the army would be accompanied to a local shrine before his depart¬ 
ure by a group of neighbours, generally includiug officials of the 
Ward Association, There a short ceremony would be held with 
prayers which were elaborations of the phrase Bu-im Chookymt — 
■"May military success be continuous and lasting'^ In the minds of 
relatives, however, prayer for the recruit^s letum was the more 
dominant tbought, as is evidenced by the popularity for such cere¬ 
monies of certain shrines whose amulet ic fuda (afterwards given to 
the prospective soldier by the priest) were famed for a special protec¬ 
tive power, NeverthelesSp this rite. Like all the otherSt helped to foster 
the concept of the kami as national symbols rather than as the 
symbols of a local immunity or as the objects of private personal 
cults. 

Given this concept of the kami, it is easy to understand the reaction 
of one man who, at the end of the war, tore his kamidana from the 
wall and stamped on itp Less dramatically, the defeat has led to a 
decrease in visits to shrines* and—as already mentioned—in the 
number of kamidana in private homes and the amount of worship 
at the kmnidanar As far as shrine-visits are conceitied, fifty-five people 
out of a hundred said that they went less frequently now than during 
the war. Of these fifty-five, thirty-two said that the greater frequency 
of their war-time visits was due to compulsion—for to refuse to 
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partake in ao orgaoiMd visit was to lay oneself open to bemg branded 
a hikokuntm —un-Japanese—as did anyone who failed to show 
enthusiasm for ak-raid precautions or refused to adopt the drab 
civilian unifonn which became de rigimtr in the later stages of the 
war. The other twenty-thme said that their war-time visits were 
spontaneous. A signihcantly high proportion of these were womens 
not unnaturallyf since women had the specific motive of praying, not 
simply for the welfare of the nation^ but for the safety of sons and 
husbands at the front. 

Not only have the gods failed, the new Constitution forbids State 
support of Shinto shrines and State compulsion of participation in 
any Shinto ritual. Kamidtma have been removed from schools and 
offices and aU shrines are now reduced to the same levd and are not 
used for the celebration of occasions of national importance. The 
Spring and Autumn festivals of the Imperial Ancestors^ though still 
national hohdays, are called simply the Spring and Autumn Equinoc^ 
tial Holidays (and the Emperor worships his ancestors as a private 
individual), Meiji-setsu, the birthday of the Emperor Meijj. is now 
Culture bay (thou^ still the occasion of the Festival of the Meiji 
ahrinc). 

But attitudes of long standing are not destroyed in a day, and, as 
the repbes quoted above indicate, it is stUi conKiously as citizens 
of the Japanese nation that some people pray to the Jetmi. The gi^t 
uational shrines, symbols of Japan’s former successes, still remain. 

These national shrines are now financed by ‘Worshippers*^ Associa¬ 
tions' iSutikeikai, HoosankaK etc.) with nation-wide organizations 
running parallel to the administrative system and largely officered by 
men prominent in local government. The aim of these associations 
is primarily the collection of contributions which are ri^uited by a 
fuda from the shriue. In 1951, however, considerable diflicully was 
being found in collecting adequate fun^. It was reported that the 
fund which was being built up for the ritual rebuilding of the Ise 
shrine was unlikely to reach its tai^et, and it was hoped to raise a 
third of the £600,000 required from Japanese emigrants in Brazil.™ 

The defeat, the collapse of national ideals and the removal of 
compulsion have then, weakened, though without cndrely deslroying, 
what may be called nation-centred ritual attitudes. Shrine visits 
and kamidana worship in 1951 have to be understood primarily in 
terms of the attitudes outlined earlier. Under the Occupation there 
was no Resistance, and whereas the association between Shinto 
worship and military prowess has always been close, it would have 
been difficult to take over the Shinto symbols and mobilize them for 
the new national endeavour to win the respect and confidence of 
Japan’s conquerors by proving how democratic the nation could 
be^me. Recent reports suggest, however, that since the end of the 
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Occupation, now that J^pan is again in direct competition with the 
other nations of the world, there has been a big increase in the 
numbeia attending the festivals of the national shrines, though 
whether this is, indeed, a manifestation of a rUmg tide of national 
consciousness or rather of a rising standard of living which enables 
more people to afford the fares and pocket-money to enjoy the booths 
and sideshows must remain open to doubts 
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Family Rites 


T he wife of the priest of the Soga shrine was apt to complalo 
of the financial ciabarrassment which the apathy of post-war 
parishioners brought to her family. On one occasion she re¬ 
marked wrylyj that the Buddhist temples had less to complain about; 
^Thcy look after the The implication that it is their 

stake in the hotoke-sama (the spirits of the dead) which keeps the 
temples on their feet is probably a just one. The religious rites and 
beliefs with which the Buddhist temples are chiefly concerned are 
those which centre around the worship of the spirits of the dead. 
They are, that is, rites in which either the family is the worshipping 
unit, or, at least, consciousness of membership of the family is an 
important constituent of the worshippers^ attitudes. 


THE ETJTSUDAN 

The Buddhist rites in the home centre around the buisudany the 
*AJtar of the Buddhas\ which may be a simple wooden box or an 
elaborate lacquer-and-gilt altar, six feet high and of careful and ex¬ 
pensive workmanship. This contains the tablets bearing the 
posthumous names of former members of the family. Sometimes 
there are their photographs as well^ and occasionally family heir¬ 
looms. One man m Shitayama-cho kept in the bulsudm the swords 
which were the symbols of his famiJy^s former samurai status' another 
had a history of his native district. There were also genealo^cal scrolls, 
and ‘registers of the fiast^ {kakochoo) recording the deathnlays of 
former members of the family. (One family also kept its money in the 
butsudan under the ancestors' care.) 

In addition to all these/omf/y symbols, some butsudan contain the 
symbols of the Buddhist faith, scroll paintings or brass images of 
Kannon, Amida and other Buddhas and Boddhisatt^'as; photographs, 
often of a very high quality^ of famous Buddha statues in Nara or 
Kyooto, brought back from a sight-seeing tour; sometimes the 
amuletic fuda of some famous temple. (And, in one case, the similar 
fuda of a Shinto shrine. Another woman had a photograph of Christ 
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—*The priest knows about it and he says it'^s aJl right,^) Whereas every 
bntsndan had ifiai of the fam ily dead, however, only a very liule over 
a half had any of these symbols of the Buddhist faith proper. 

In ordinary speech no distinction is made between the spirits of 
the dead and the Buddhas and Boddhisaitvas of the Buddhist faith. 
They are both caUed hotoke (—samn). There is evidence^ thoug,hp that 
the two are differently conceptualizcd^*^^ and it wil be convenient to 
distinguish the two as h&toke and Hoioke respectively. A further dis- 
tinction can be made among the hoioke, between Grandpa^ Father^ 
or brother Jiroo on the one hand, and 'the ancestors' —all the 

kotoke who have been dead for so long that no surviving member of 
the family has personal memories of them—on the other. These will 
be distinguished as *close-relative and 'ancestor kotoke\ The 

distinction is reflected in the ihai kept in the Altar of the Buddhas. 
After a certain length of time (in theory, after the fiftieth year, though 
there is great variation in this respect) the h&oji rites on the anni¬ 
versaries of the death-days of particuiat ancestors cease to be held. 
Thereafter the individual iftai is removed and the ancestor is subsumed 
under the one general ihai bearing the legends ^Ancestors of the vari¬ 
ous generations of the-family* and thus become the object only 

of the general rites for the ancestors at the equinoxes and at the 
summer Bon festival. 

Not every household necessarily has a butsudan. The governing 
principle is that all dead spirits must have their ihai kept in some 
buisudan, preferably that of their most direct descendants^ rather than 
that all households must have a bulstidan at which they can worship 
their forebears. Where family consciousness is strong, however, 
younger sons who setup house away from the main family, may take 
duplicates of the thai (generally those of parents or equally close 
relatives) in the main family altar. But of the 45% of younger sons 
in Siutayama-cho who did have altars, only a few had them for this 
reason. Most of them installed altars on the death of a child or a wife. 

Of those families in Shitayama-cho which have been established 
for more than one generation (and must, therefore, have at least one 
direct ancestor) £0% had a butsudan. The remaining 20% (twenty- 
four families) did not have one for a variety of reasons. A few w^ere 
Christians. There were also a small number of families who were *out- 
and-out* Shinto!sts, who that is to say, foDow Shinto, rather than 
Buddhist, funeral and ancestor rites. Shinto rites are essentially 
similar in nature to Buddhist rites and clearly modelled on them,’" 
but the Tficmorial tablets are kept in an elaborated kamidima (a 
soreiska) instead of in a butsudim. 

Sometimes, again, an eldest son who has left his rural home and 
allowed a younger brother to succeed to the de facto headship of his 
parental family has left the ancestral tablets to be cared for by hitti. 
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too. But there were other families which had qo such ‘eJtcuse*. 
Faimlies which were bombed out during the war and lost their but- 
sudan as a oonsequence, have not always replaced them in their new 
homes. Some had simply had new that made and kept them on a tern* 
porary wooden shelf. One man gave as his reason the fact that there 
was a 'superstition* (his word) that if a bulsudait was bought on any 
other occasion than on that of a death i n the family it would be likely 
itself to cause someone to die. Others had no explanation to offer. 
‘Since we’ve moved here we haven't bothered to get a new fiHfjwiwn 
or new ihai or anything/ said the owner of a small cosmetics factory, 
adding, ‘I’m ashamed to say/ 

As this implies, a certain amount of apathy there may be, but positive 

rejection of the duty to look after and pay respect to the ant^tors 
ihai is rarely met with. The only expression of such an attitude in over 
two hundred households, was the remark of one woman that her 
husband ‘has strong objections to people worshipping before our- 
Sudan and kamidana’, and that for that reason the family’s btttsud^ 
was being looked after by his sister in the country. This man, in- 
terestingly enough, a lawyer and one of the few professional men m 
the ward, was also marked out from his neighbours by the strong 
antipathy which he displayed towards all forms of ward community 
activities. 

There were, however, few such instances, U is a fairly safe generaj!^- 
tion that conformity to traditional religious practices centring 
round the butsudan and the ihai is much greater than conformity to 
those centring round Shinto shrines and the kamidatta. 


THE FAMILY TEMPLE 

The worship of the spirits of ancestors, though in bU its forms much 
influenced by the Buddhist religion and by Confudart ideas P^v 
absorbed via that religioo, can exist independeoily of Budd^t 
institutions. The Emperor's ancestors, to whom essentially similar 
rites are addressed by the Imperial family, are not hatoke but kam 
and they are enshrined in Shinto shrines, leyasu, the founder of the 
last house of Shogun, was also a kanii to whom several shrines were 
devoted, so was an even more recent national hero. General Nog?, and, 
indeed, all those who died in battle ate enshrined as kami in the 
Yasukuni shrine. Apart from these national associations some ordin¬ 
ary families, for a variety of reasons (see note 25B), follow Shinto 
burial and ancestor-worshipping practices. Nevertheless, in the v^t 
majority of families, these rites are associated with the Buddhist 
religion, and it is ncceasaiy for their full performance to have some 
connection with a Buddhist temple. 

From this family temple the priest comes to perform funeral cere- 
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monies and the rites held m front of the family batsudm on the 
annjvetsaiies of an.cesior 5 " death-days. Alternatively^ these latter 
cetemonies are held actually at the family temple. In some sects a 
of the ashes are deposited at the family temple. In others an iferiV a 
duplicate of that in the family butsuJm is also left at the famUy 
temple. It is from the (tes for such services that the priest derives his 
income. It is one of Japan's perennia] jokes that a priest is a man who 
does business in funerals. In a somewhat merciless humorous mono¬ 
logue, a favourite of Tokyo music-ball audiences, one priest says to 
another^ "IT this goes on much longer 1 shall have forgotten the taste 
of decent wine* I haven't had a funeral for weelcs. 1 must say, though, 
that 1 admire your enterprise, going round and finding out where 
people are UJ. Here, what about a quick one, just a sort of advance 
celebration like?" ™ 

The business, if not highly p.ld, at least guarantees a living. At 
some of the Tokyo temples with a large number of parishioners it 
is quite efficiently organized with an advance booking system and 
waiting rooms In which the latest magazines are provided for families 
waiting their turn for an anniversary ceremony. 

Most Buddhist temples are almost e?cciusively concerned with death 
and the family cult, and few people in Shitayama-cho ever go to a 
temple for any other reason. Thus, when a family migrates from 
the country to Tokyo it normally only seeks a new family temple 
nearby when a death in the family makes it necessary* Many families 
in Shitayama-cho gave as their "family temple' that of their parents 
in a distant part of the country. Ninety-four people out of a hundred 
acknowledged that they had such a family temple. (Of the others, two 
were Christians, two Shinto, and two just said they had noihing to do 
with that sort of thing.) Of these, how ever, sixteen did not know the 
name of their temple and seven did not know which of the many 
Buddhist sects it belonged to. In theoiyi loyalty to a sect persists 
through the generations, so that a migniting branch family will pick 
a family temple of the same sect as that of the main family, but so 
blurred are sectarian distinctions and so irrelevant are they to the 
actual purpose of family temples as a part of the family cult, that 
several cases were found in Shitayama-cho where the sect had been 
changed for reasons of convenience. 

Of these ninety-four people, fifty-three said that they had visited 
their family temple in the previous year. They estimated that they had 
made 241 visits between them. OF these 206 were in connection with 
anniversary ceremonies. The other thirty-five visits^ shared by nine 
people, were on the occasions of temple services (four people), casual 
visits ‘when 1 happened to be passing"(four people)and ‘a sight-seeing 
visit as guide to seme business acquaintances up from the proviT>ces\ 
This last was the astute Mr. T (of pp. 32-4) who had realized the 
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advantage of having a 'smart' family temple to impress provincial 
coimections. His temple was faniotis for the fact that it contaiped the 
graves of the Forty-seven Ronin* the most famous of all samurai heroes 
in Japanese legend. 

Some Buddhist temples do have fiiociions other than those simply 
of 'family temples'* but these are aspects of 'individuar religious 
belief and pmctice which will be considered in a later chapter. 


WORSHIP AT THE BUTSUDAN AND AT GRAVES 

Apart from the death-anniversary rites for particular ancestors^ 
general festivals for the worship of all the family dead are held at the 
spring and autumn equinoxes and at the Bon festival in mid-August, 
Graves are also visited on these occasions. In addition, in many 
fainilies^ incense is lit at the family butsudm evei^ morning and 
offerings are made of rice and tea or water. Sometimes, apart from 
these offertory rites which are generally performed by the househead 
or his wife, all members of the family may make a brief formal bow lo 
the bnfsudan every morning, (A fuller account of these rites is given 
in Appendix VL) 

People in Shitayama-cho are, it was said above, considerably more 
punctilious In performing the traditional ceremonies connects with 
the bufiudan than they were about worship at the kamidomi. Thus, of 
seventy-eight people who lived in houses which had a butsudanr only 
nine said that they never performed any Individual worshipping act 
before it. Of these nine, eight were under 25 and only two wore heads 
of households or the wives of heads of households. It is unlikely that 
this significant relation between youth and non-worship can be legiti¬ 
mately interpreted as an indication of a growing scepticism which pie 
younger generation will carry with it, A more probable explanation 
is that although the dally bowing at the butsudan by all members of 
the family may be, and often is, omitted, the duty toperfom the offer¬ 
tory rites, a duty which belongs to the house-head or his wife, remains 
as strong as ever. Many people do not begin to perform any acts of 
wonhip at the butsudan until they become heads of households and it 
becomes clearly their duty to do so. The remark of one man is signifi¬ 
cant, As a second son, he said* he Midn^t have much to do with that 
sort of thing". 

Worship at the bussudm is, that is to say^ more a matter of family 
duty than one which concerns religious belief. This mticb was clear 
from people's own explanations of the significauce which such acts 
of woiship had for them, explanatious given in the answers to the 
following questions which were asked of the sample of a hundred 
people. 
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Do you remiembcr when you were a ehitd beitig taught to worship at the 
butsudan by your parents? How did they explain the nucankig of worship? 

What do you (or would you) tell your children when you art teaching 
them? 

How would you describe the 'fneaning* should one say, or your 'inten' 
tion\ when you make a visit to a grave? 

Have you ever made a grave-visit or worshipped at the butsui^n for the 
purpose of making a report about family happenings—or do you think 
you are likely to? What sort of happening? 

Would yon (or do you) hold haoj( ceremonies (rites at which priests arc 
hired to read suiras and prayiers in the prcsenrCe of the assembled family) 
on the annlvetwies of your parents* dcaihs? 

In answer to the learning and teaching questions, there were many 
who said that there was nothing to be specifically taught; chjldren 
just learned naturally what they should do. Only thirteen of the hun^ 
dred people showed a consistent attitude of hosttlity to any form of 
worship, insisting that they would teach their children nothing and 
that if they ever visited a grave it would be mexcly a matter of form; 
because it was a social custom or because relatives would expect some 
conformity to the usual proprieties. Only two of this thirteen were 
sufficiently rebellious to assert that they would not hold anniversary 
ceremonies for tbeir parents if they died. These thirteen were signifi¬ 
cantly youthful, containing ten of the thirty-four under 25"s, but the 
same reservations concerning the Interpretation of this fact must be 
made here as above. 

Underlying the replies of the other eighty-three {four only could 
give no reply) could be seen a variety of attitudes and assumptions 
which will, perhaps, repay detailed study. 

L Worship is an act primarily undertaken for the benefit of the 
spirits of the dead. 

Some of the common phrases to describe such worship—"to give 
sustenance to the AotoJte", "to pray for the happiness of the hotoke *— 
imply such a belief. It is sometimes held that the ‘spirits^ {reikoTij 
samashii) of the dead do not immediately "become howk^*. This is 
sometimes thought not to happen until the forty-ninth day after death, 
and some families keep the ashes of a dead person In the house until 
that day. The ceremonies held on every seventh day until that time^ 
as well as certain ritual abstinences on the part of members of the 
family, are sometimes explained as necessary to ensure the successful 
completion of the process of become a ko^oke^ (Under the pressure of 
modem life, this period is sometimes shortened to thirty-five days, 
and ritual abstinences are often entirety oitiiited.) 

These beliefs are implicit in the form of dcaih-anniversaty and of 
funeral services. At an o-ismya feast after the death of a child in 
Shitayama-cbo (held before the funeral, on the fust night after the 
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ooffiJi and all the ceremonial ofTeiiog^ are prepared) one neighbour 
who had some facility in ihe recitation of suiras and prayers put on a 
priests o~kesa sash and olTered up a catholic selection of sntras. Then 
came a song in which the child was pictured crossing the seas to 
Paradise with various Buddhas and Boddhisattvas acting as its oars 
and sail and nidderSp—and finally there were prayers some of which 
appeared to be addressed to the spirit of the dead child^ wishing it 
god-speed to Paradise^ some to the Buddhas asking their help forthjs 
child in its joumeyH. 

When a spirit successfully becomes a hotoke^ it does not^ however, 
cease to have wants; oUerings (tuyoo) are made to them for their 
^sustenance^ and a special feast is prepared for them with a s^ial 
display of ofierings at the Bon season when the dead come to visit the 
family. Few people actually mentioned this offering dcfnent as of 
primary importance in butsudan worship, but somewhat more gave it 
as the chief purpose of visiting the graves. 

Another need of the dead is companionship. One woman said that 
she was taught to pray at the bufsudait *to comfort the spirits of my 
brothers who had died when I was young\ T go to the graves/ said 
another, ^because 1 think that the h&toke will be pleased to be 
visited/ 

2. There i$ a hint in one or two replies that such acts as those 
described above should be undertaken not only out of a spontaneous 
concern with the welfare of the dead* but also from enlightened self’ 
interest since the dead, if not satisfied, can be malignant and 
vindictive. 

It may be a corrollary of belief In the delayed attainment of hoioke^ 
hood, that until the forty-ninth day the spirit remains as an un¬ 
comfortable and potentially dangerous presence in the house where 
it died. A breach of the riiuul abstinences may hove evil consequences. 
It Is the trace of this bcliefp presumably^ which underlies the reply of 
one woman to the effect that grave visits are undertaken to ensure 
that the dead ^become hotoke satisfactorily'. The words used could 
have the implication Tor our sakes^ (joabatsu skiie kureru yoo ni)* 
One might render the sense To pray that they would be so good as to 
take themselves off into hotoke^hood*. 

But, like the need for sustenance and attentiouT the potential 
dangcrousness of the dead spirits does not necessarily cease with their 
attaining hatoke~hoo6. "Some people say/ said one womaOt thus 
giving a hint of her scepticism about this, her suggested reason for 
worshipping at the butsudan^ That If anything happens in your house 
it is b^use you havenT taken enough care of, say, the second 
generation, or the third generation/ She was referring to pro¬ 
fessional diviners who sometimes make a speciality of exploiting the 
human need to see some sort of logic In suffering by giving explana- 
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tioits of misfortunes in such terms as these, lending verisimilitude 
to their hndings by specifying the precise ancestor involved. 

There is, even, a oertaiti group of sects^ chief among them the 
Reiyuukai, which have gained a large number of adherents chiefly 
by these means. The doctrines of the Reiyuukai are not exclusive; il$ 
members (it claimed in 1949) may belong to any other sect 

Its well. As an organization it is of minor proportions with only one 
church hut sixty-eight priests or officials whose function is to distri¬ 
bute ritual paraphernalia and collect contributions^ with^ according 
to the sect's enemies, the emphasis on the latter. 

Such sectSp being aimed chiefly at women, also exploit the fact that 
the married woman^ separated from her paientaJ home^ has no sym¬ 
bols to which she can address ritual acts on behalf of her own blood 
relatives.”^ The butsudan is supposed to contain only the ihai of the 
family she married into. The woman who mentioned the possible 
evil results of neglecting the second generation was a member of the 
Reiyuukai ‘because they let you w^orship your own father and inother\ 
Another woman described her experience on entering a very similar 
but smaller sect as follows. 

Most people seem to join it as a result of soine mUfortune, but iu my 
case about eighteen years ago I began to have dreams of my father. In the 
dream he used to drag me by the hand and say, ®Come, come," 1 couldu^t 
sleep and gradually got into a nervous couditioiu Then 1 met someone who 
was a member and she told me that the reason why 1 had these dreaim 
was because my fathcr^s spirit wanted to be wurshippetL 1 joined and they 
gave us a ^n£!gi 5 ter of the past*^ called a *Mirror of the Spirits\ There they 
wrote down the posthumous names, of ali my relatives back at home and 
gave them new pcTsthumous names. Every month 1 say prayers to the 
^Mirtor of the Spirits^ and ever since Fve never once had a dream of my 
father. AlsOp when there is something wrong with any of us 1 pray before 
it and the illness disappears. Not one of us has had anything to do with 
a doctor for twenty-five years* We cure ourselves by faith. 

This very practical and superstitious concern with the welfare of 
the dead has ancient ori^ns iu Che spiritualistic practices which sur¬ 
vive despite police attempts at suppression before the war^ and, 
possibly to a Lesser extents since. Spiritualism has long existed as a folk 
tradition particularly in the agricultural areas of the north, but, apart 
from the miko priestesses which were formerly to be found at some 
Shinto shrines, it seems not to have been ^ven central importance— 
at least overtly—by any particular religious sect. The Reiyuukai, 
however, appears to make use of it. Another woman gave the 
following reasons for her own conversiem: 

My elder brother died after the war and exaedy on the ‘hundredth dajj^ 
(after his death) a woman friend of his came to see us. She said she didn't 
know anything about his death but she^d seen him in a dream and she'd 
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gathered somethiog was wrong. She didn't know our address^ ciOier, she 
only knew the name of the borough and she said that it was her faith 
which brought her to the right bouse. She was a member of the ReijruukaL 
Then there was a woman who Uved opposite us, who was also a member 
of the ReijTJUkai. She turned into' {bc^em) my brother and started talking 
just as he did when he was ahve^ about what a bad time he had at the 
front, and he said that as he wasn't buried in the proper place his spirit 
was still wandering 4 It was through her that I joined. 

Descriptions of the activities of meduins in northern villages 
(hotoke-oroshi or 'bringing down the hotoke^ as the process is called) 
suggest that the hotoke who are brought down also dwell on the 
difficulties they have of aitaining owing to ritual defi- 

cienoes in their survivors. 

The extent and importance of these beliefs conceTuing the possible 
malignancy of the dead should not, however, be exa^rated. They 
seem to form merely an undercurrent activated only in the nervous 
and excitable. 

3. The other side of the medal to the pacification of possibly 
malignant spirits, is prayer for their protection and guidance. 

Such replies are slightly more frequent than the last type. Four 
people out of six spedUcaLly say that it is good health that they pray 
for, the others speak of general protection. Half spoke of the indi¬ 
vidual praying for his personal protection, half of praying for the 
health and happiness of the whole family. One 50-)^ar-old woman 
who admitted to this Intenlion showed that she did not lake it very 
seriously, adding as an afterthought, *It may be superstitious to think 
that the ancestors are "watching through the leaves”^ I don't know: if 
it isn't you would think we ought to be a bit better off than we are/ 

4. Far more frequent than request for protection in prayers to the 
butsudan is the expression of gratitude for favours r^sived from the 
ancestors. Some of these replies may be quoted verbatim: 

It is thanks to the ancestors that we are what w^e are today. You must 
never forget your debt of gratitude to the ancestors, ray parents u^d to 
say, and 1 was told ah sorts of stories about what our ancestors had 
accDinplished. 1 am the thirteenth of the F line* 

The hetifke are the spirits of our ancestors and are contkiualLy protecting 
us, so you must show your gratitude to them and pay your respects. 

As far as religion k coucemed, 1 don't mtend to leach my children any¬ 
thing or force anything on them; that wouldn't do any good anyway- As 
far as the hot 4 ?kt of the ancestors are concerned, however, I shall teach 
them that they must be grateful to them, quite apart from any question of 
faith. 

l teach them that rhey must be sure that bowing to the shrine never 
becomes a mere formality and that they never lose a sense of gratitude in 
their beaita. The hetoke are the spirits of the ancestors and it k one of the 
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duties of man to e?cpress his ilianfcs to them as a fepaytnent for their 
kindness iit making us what we are+ 

It is thanks to the ancestors that I am able to Hve in such a dirty little 
one-room Flat as this and stilt be happy—and spirituaUy I really am happy. 

In these replies the favours of the ancestors are sometimes inter¬ 
preted as thoir past work in building up the property, the social 
position and the traditions of the family^ sometimes as their 
continuing protection from beyond the grave. 

This type of reply—the most frequent, given by twenty-two of the 
eighty-three—is a morn sophisticated form of belief than those so far 
considered. The theme is a recurrent one in all spheres of Japanese 
religious behaviour; the word arigatai as an expression of awed grati¬ 
tude is used equally of one's feeling towards the Emperor, towards 
the ancestors^ or towards the Educated Buddhists will often 

try to explain to a foreigner that the worship of, say, Amida is not 
a magical productive rlte^ but simply the outward and manifest form 
of an inward and subjective gratitude. One might linJc this stress on 
humility, on thankfulness for those favours vouchsafed to the un¬ 
worthy by the beneficient powerful with the authoritarian structure 
and the emphasis on loyalty to superiors which was perhaj?s more 
explicit in Japan than iuany Other feudal society. This loyalty meant 
unquestioning and selfless service to the superior from whom one 
might occasionally receive grateful favouis, but from whom rewards 
or quid pro quo could never be demanded as of ri ght. Without trying 
to see one as the cause of the other wc may find here an instance of a 
'significant congruence' in institutions. 

The functional relatioits of these attitudes to family structure will 
by now need little elaboration. The more firmly the consciousness of a 
debt of gratitude towards the ancestois is inculcated, and enforced 
by the solemnity of ritual acts, the stronger the individuars identi¬ 
fication with his family and bis sense of moral responsibility not to 
let the family (or the ancestors) down" can be expected to become. 
Such a sense of responsibility is of particular importance as a restraint 
on the authority of the househead. 

For married women, who are not born into the family, but are re¬ 
cruited into it in adulthood, butsudnn worship may have a special 
meaning. One woman said that she offered up tea and rice every 
morning, "in graLitude for the fact that we live our lives in health, 
to requite the favours of the ancestors in protecting us. And 1 pledge 
as the bride of the house (yame) to preserve the family/ Thus unlike 
China where the married woman is only gradually allowed lo prticb 
pate in the ancestor rites, the Japanese bride is expected to perform 
them from the beginning as part of her iraming for the day when she 
will eventually b^omc mistress of the household. In some parts of 
Japan, when there are two married sons bving in the same household, 
c.L,;.—Y 
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the wife of the eldest Is distinguished as the hotoke-mori or ‘guardian 
of the hoioke'. 

5. The last remark quoted belongs also to the nest category, viz, 
worship is envisaged as a form of pledge to the ancestors to conform 
to certain moral standards. Thus, one man said that he was told in 
childhood to 'pledge before the ihai to become a splendid person the 
ancestors need never be ashamed oF, 

The importance of the family in providing motivation for the indi¬ 
vidual to ‘get on’ in Japanese society receives some confirmation 
from one man's remark that he tells his children to 'go and pay your 
respects to the Aorokeand promise them to study with all your might.’ 
It is not just the immediate family, but also the ancestors who have a 
stake in the individual’s success. 

6. Art extension of this idea is to regard the ftotoke as external 
arbiters. ’The hotoke are always watching; if you do anything bad you 
will be scolded and if you do anything good yon will have good done 
to you.’ 

T, There are some replies which bear a certain resemblance to these 
last, but refer not to moral benefit received from butsttdaa worship 
but to some sort of mystical experience which it brings. Thus one man 
said that he used to be taught in childhood simply to pay his resped^ 
to the ancestors, but now he does it to ‘enter the lealm of not-self’. 
Another said that it was a sort of 'spiritual trainiitg’ which helps one 
to remain calm and quiet at moments of emotional stress. 

The terms in which these replies are couched betray their ultimate 
origin in Buddhist contemplative thought. They are a measure of the 
extent to which some knowledge of the ideas and practices of such 
sects as the Zen have permeat^ all layers of Japanese sodeiy. The 
diffusion is not likely to be direct, thought it is still not uncommorr 
for examination students to preface the final few weeks cramming 
with a period of meditation in a Zen tempie 'to enter the realm of 
not-seir. The route of diffusion is most Likely to be via the samurai 
codc—bushidoo as it is called in modem times—which was subject 
to strorrg Zen infiuenca. And also via the popular historical nowls 
describing the deeds of famous swordsmen of the feudal period which 
are even today the most papular reading matter for the majority of 
novel-reading Japanese, (^mplete perfection in any art, particularly 
the military arts, only comes to one who is in the realm of 'not-self • 
It is a popular tradition in Japan which has far outgrown the con¬ 
fines of institutionalized Buddhism that meditation can give great 
spiritual strength whieh can triumph over matter, the appetites, and 
especially the sufferings, of the flesh. 

8. The keynote of some replies is again ‘respect’. Worship is con¬ 
sidered a matter of paying due respect to one’s ancestors. 

This theme has already been elaborated in the discussion of 
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kamidana worship. Except in the case of a sreatl miitibcr of fervent 
Shinto nationalists, respect for the kami and respect for the hotoke^ 
far from being mutually exclusive, generally go hand in hand. A 
phrase to describe a pious and upright man which hns much the 
same connotations as the English ^honest. God-fearing' is keishin- 
keibutsu no nen no am hire —'a man who respects the kami and re¬ 
spects the hotoke''. The relation of the inctilcation of such respect 
attitudes to the moraJ importance of the family for the individual is as 
clear as in the case of the senti ments of gratit ude which were considered 
abow. 

9, The last five categories of replies all presuppose that the object 
of worship at the butsudan is the ^ancestorSome people^ how¬ 
ever, made clear that their concern was primarily or exclusively with 
^close-relative hotoke'* The normal English cannotations of''worship\ 
indeed, hardly seem appropriate to the attiludes expressed in UiC 
reply of the man who said^ in explanation of his own first childhood 
recoUecdons of worshipping at the buisudan^ that after the death of 
an elder sister of whom he was very fond, ^whenever t felt how much 
I missed her J would pay my respects to her ihai and her f^ would 
come floating to my mind/ or of the woman who said: "For us old 
people, visiting the graves is like going to the pictures and bo on for 
the youngsters. You go to meet your dead: you can see their faces 
in your mind's eye and you can talk to them—you don't get any reply, 
of course, but it feels good/ 

The idea that the dead of whom one stiUI has strong personal 
memories can and should be treated in very much the same way as 
when they were alive is often implanted in childhood, even before the 
child is taught the correct forms of ritual behaviour. In one house in 
Shitayama-cho a year-old child died. Its two-and-a-half-year-oid 
cousin who lived next door ftcqucntly asked for the cakes which were 
ranged as offerings on the temporaiy altar for the child's ashes. He 
would say, *Can I have non-non"s calces?" {Nan-ttan (— chan) is a baby 
word used by mothers for the kami, the hoioke and the moon, though 
not the sun. The popular theoiy of its etjmology is that it means 
anything which is prayed to with a vague nan-non-non-non sort of 
mumble.) Sometimes he would be allowed to take the food; some- 
rimes he would be told, ‘No,^you mustnTp baby Mitomi will be cross 
if you lake it!' Children are also taught to make offerings at the 
bu^sudan whenever they receive any special delicacy. Whcnc^xrr the 
eight-year^old sister of the dead ohUd was given sweets, she was told 
*Go and offer some up to ^litomi (or sometimes ""the fcfpAe'T first." 

We have already considered the explanation of ritual offering at 
the butsudan as a response to the horoke's need of "sustenance". A 
different explanation is that the hotake^ being stili present among the 
family, should be treated as nearly as possible as they were when still 
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alive. As respocted meinbeis of the family, they should not be left 
out of anything—the doors of the butsudan are opened when:, 
Instance, a marriage is celebrated m the house—and they have a right 
to the first share in all delicacies the family enjoys. In a recent novel 
a second wife who has trouble in disciplining her stepchildren lines 
them up in front of the butsudan^ which contains a photograph of 
their mother, and begins to tdl her of her children's naughtiness. It is 
easy to see how the photographs in the buisudan can help to foster 
this sense of personal communion. 

The importance of these elements in butsudan worship has led some 
Japanese authorities, and Ruth Benedict, to suggest that 'ancestor 
worship” is a misnomer and that the correct term would be * worship 
of close relatives”. It is probable, indeed, that the latter form has 
historical priority and that ancestor worship proper i$ a later Con- 
fuctan-influenced development, but today the rites performed before 
the butsudan cannot be whoDy considered as either the one or the 
other* Ritual, it is often said, is primary^ and belief secondary. Good 
evidence for one of the many senses which this ambiguous statement 
may have might be seen in the unity of ritual behaviour and the di¬ 
versity of interpretations of its significance detailed in the foregoing 
pages. Some people who performed the rites, indeed, had no inter¬ 
pretation. Worship was 'just a question of habit', though fewer said 
this about worship at the butsudan than about worship. To the 
extent, however, that the ritual is not merely habitual and if accom¬ 
panied by some conceptualization of the object of worship, when 
there has been a recent death in the family it is most likely to be the 
image of the known dead relative which springs to mind. But the 
same ritual forms continue as the memofy of the living person begins 
to fade and he merges into the 'ancestors'. 

‘The ancestors' are not a meaningless symbol for everyone. In 
answer to the questions concerning butsudan worship, eleven people 
mentioned as the object of worship the undifferentiated hotoke^ 
twelve specified particular dead individuals, and twenty-seven speci¬ 
fied Hhe ancestors'. Consciousness of, and gratitude for, the favours 
of 'the antjcstois” is one of the essentials of the moral life according 
particularly to the old samurai codes, the diffusion of which has been 
aided by the deliberate ethics teaching of primary schools^ Mothers 
do tell their children that they must be grateful for all the ancestors 
have done for them. The extent to which they do so and to which the 
ancestors become significant symbols probably depends on the an¬ 
tiquity of the family tradition, the degree of continuity in location 
and occupation of the family and the amount of property the family 
has. The man who knew himself to be of the thirteenth generation of 
a samurai family, or the carpenter whose forebears had been car¬ 
penters in the same house for several generations, would have a more 
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lively awareness of the ancestors than the son of a younger son who 
had migrated from the country to become a factory worker* 

10- Sometimes the purpose of worship at the butsudan or at the 
grave is said to be to report recent family events to the ancestors. 
One of the questions quoted above specifically asked about such 
practices. Thirty-two out of a hundred said that they had made such 
reports, a further nine said that they hadnl yet but probably would 
in the future. The sort of things they report are ^getting through the 
University entrance e^tamination^ (remember Sso the boy who 
pledged to the ancestors to study hard) 'how the family business is 
getting on\ *when anyone in the family is iU\ "when a baby is bom or 
there is a marriage\ or ^when we do any building work on tbe house% 
(The actual fabric of the building in which tbe family lives—which 
in typical eldest-son families is the ancestral home—has a special 
symbolic significance for the family. The word fe, like 'house\ can 
mean the actual physical house as well as the family*) The relation 
between these rituals and internalized moral sanctions are again 
very clearly shown in one reply, "1 go to apologize when anything 
has happened which I feel has kt the ancestors down.' 

Here, too, it is sometimes individual hatoke who are thought of as 
the recipients of the information^ sometimes the ancestors collectively. 
This practice of reporting events is obviously not as widespread as 
ordinary worship at the butsudan. It is not one of those things which 
mark off a righteous man from an unrighteous man, though it seems 
to have been considered as such in certain pre-war govemment circles. 
Then, as long as it was an official govemment ritual for the Emperor 
to report affairs of state to his ancestors at the Ise shrtne, the official 
mythology had to be supported by the conduct of govemment 
officials. Ambassadors, before they went abroad to take up a new 
appointment, were expected to take time off to visit the graves of 
their ancestors to inform them of their departure, and often travelled 
hundreds of miles in the midst of their preparations in order to do so. 

CONSISTENCY OF BELIEFS 

Many of these replies seem clearly lo cany the assumption that 
some sort of spirit survives the body after death. Twenty questions 
Later, about twenty minutes later in time, a further question was 
asked: * When a man dies do you think that is the end, or do you think 
that in some form or other something like a spirit lives on?* Tlie cross- 
classification of replies is Inteiesting. 

This table may be interpreted as showing simply the futility of this 
sort of questioning, it might be reasonably argued that the whole 
assumption that it is possible to discover people's 'beliefs* about 
subjects which do not normally occupy their thoughts is mistaken* 
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Table 23: Buisudim Worship and Surviroi after Death 


1 

Qwifhif 2 

Quejiion 1 

D^th 
the emf 

Dffdt 

kitifw 

Spirit 
iiv€i on 

Tatid 

1 ^Suisudan worship a nwanmgless, a 
mert dulom^ 

9 

3 

1 

13 

^Woraiiip is an expression of grali- 
tude or respect* 

9(31%) 

3 

17 

29(100%) 

Answers implying the cxUlcnffi of 
Splits watch over the living, 

aie prayed lo for aid, are helped to 
becofn* ktnoke, aie informed of 
family evenEs, etc. 

S(2J%) 

3 

2B 

39(l00?y 

Answer? implying the existence of 
spirits only In iise of certain con^ 
ventkmalized phrasesr kuyffo^ 
mei/iiku, etc. 

7(47%) 

1 

7 


Don't know 


2 

2 

4 

Total 


L2 

SS 

100 


Blit there are other expbnation$, and, in particular, some teH' 
Utive conclusions niig;1it be drawn^ concerning the differences be¬ 
tween various groups of the above table. (Tentative because, with 
this small sample, the differences do not teach the level of statistical 
signiheance.) In the first place, the people who are most liable to 
logical inconsistency are those whose answers to the first group of 
questions were in terms of conventional phrases commonly used to 
describe the function of such worship in general terms, equivalent, 
perhaps, to such English phrases as 'to pray for the soul of + ^ /. It 
may be assumed that these replies did not necessarily have for them 
any meaning as precise as their reply to the second question. And 
from this it foUows that the explanation of ancestor worship in terms 
of giving sustenance to the spirits probably represents a real belief 
for only a very few people. 

But still this leaves the eight people who arc most explicit in their 
earlier replies assuming the existence of spirits and yet Later on deny 
that such spirits exist. Is it^ particularly in the case of ‘personal 
cDinmuniDn^ type of worship, that the important thing is the psycho¬ 
logical need to express feelings in action—*it feels good\ as the old 
lady said, to imagine that you are talking to the dead, irrespective of 
whether or not you believe In the real existence of some spiritual 
being taking cognizance of your acts? Or is it—and this particularly 
in the case of worship of axiccstor-Aoroke—that the rites derive their 
validity from the fact that they serve as the expression of sentiments 
—of gratitude and respect—which are morally approved, and the 
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existcrtcc or noH’-existcnce of spirits is of minor importance? Or are 
the rites perfoimed as customary and sociaUy-ejijoinjed acts which havie 
no meaning for their agnostic performers but which wiU be explained 
to interviewers in terms which are thought generally acceptable? Or 
does the denial of the existence of spirits conceal a sceptical uncer¬ 
tainty which nevertheless permits productive prayer *jusi in case^ Did 
the stimulus of the interview reveal the inconsistency for the first 
time? Or were the answers simply haphazard and dictated solely by a 
desire to get rid of the interviewer as quickly as possible? These 
questions must remain open to doubt (though one fact which may 
make the last solution unlikely is that these eight people who gave 
the most clcariy inconsistent replies were all marked by the inter¬ 
viewers as ‘extremely co-operative’). 

It is perhaps an argument in favour of the second explanation 
(that the validity of the rites derives from the moral values they serve 
to express and maintain) that scepticism concerning the existence of 
spirits is greater among those who interpret worship as the expression 
of gratitude than among those who speak of spirits giving protection^ 
becoming hoioke, or being Informed of family events, (Though the 
difference is not statistically significant; -2 < p < -3). It is easy to see 
that there is less strain involved in giving thanks to, than in asking 
for the help of, something in whose existence you do not fully believe. 
It is the inward and spiritual state of an awareness of one^s indebted¬ 
ness to all that has gone before which is important and which marks off, 
in his own eyes as well as in others', the morally upright man from 
the irresponsible. The demonstration and the strengthening of this 
stale of mind is the purpose which the ritual serves; the actual 
existence or non-cxistenoc of spirits who accept the gratitude Is largely 
irrelevant. 

Something like this seems, indeed^ to underlie the attitude of the 
sceptical Confucian scholars of China to ancestral and sacrificial 
rites.®** In the Li Chi and in Hsfin Tzu the idea is clearly expressed 
that the spirits *have neither substance nor5hadow% but that rites are 
performed if the deceased enjoyed the sacrifice' and *‘cts if the 
deceased drank from his goblet' ^ because sacrificial rites represent 
^a state of mind in which our thoughts turn with longing (towards 
Heaven^ the Ancestors)^ It is the supreme expression of loyalty^ love 
and respect. It is the climax of all those ritual prcscTiptions we em¬ 
body in patterned behaviour.'®^ Such rites are necessary because 
they are the most important "of all the ways of keeping men in good 
order \ *“ 

This conscious ""sociologicar awareucss of the function of the rites 
for society was not expected to be widely diffused among the lower 
orders. The nobles know well enough that it (sacrifice) belongs to 
the way of man. Only the common people regard it as a service 
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rendered to the spirits of the dead/ ^ The degree of double-think re- 
quired is, indeed^ a difficult one. For socially useful fictions to be 
maintained it is, perhaps, necessary that only a small minority should 
be aware that they are fictions and should keep the knowledge to 
themselves. It is difficult to imagiTie a society in which eveiyono per¬ 
forms rites towards supematuM beings w^hich they believe not to 
exist as if they did exists solely because they consider that the senti¬ 
ments which they are thereby inducing in rhemsetves arc necessary 
to society. !n ancient China Mo-tzu, whose rationahstic approach 
led him to assert that 'to hold that there are no spirits and learn 
sacnfidal ceremonies is like Learning the ceremonies of hospitality 
when there is no guests or making fishnets when there are no fish\ ^ 
explicity attacked the scepticism of the Confucians because^ diffused 
among the common people^ it led to an abandonment of moral 
stand^s and the disintegration of society in unfdiaL conduct, 
wickedness and rebellion.™ For the common people to hold a scep¬ 
tical Confuciati outlook and yet tiuin their moral responses by 
perfoimance of the rites he clearly held to be impossible. 

But are we to conclude from the evidence of the above table that 
among the more educated ^common people^ of modern Shitayama¬ 
cho there are many for whom such a degree of sophistication is not 
impossible? The answer is already implicit in what was said three 
paragraphs back. The performance of ancestor rites serves not only 
to strengthen in the individual the attitudes of respect and gratitude 
(which, as the sociologist may discern, is important for the functioning 
of society)^ but also to demonstate such attitudes (which^ In a society 
in which such attitudes are held to have intrinsic value, may have 
greater importance for a consideration of the motives of the 
worshipping individual). 

And jel one is led to wonder whether this can continue for long. 
In a society in which ^rationality^ is increasingly emphasized in all 
spheres, the view may be expected to spread that to worship non¬ 
existent beings—albeit as an expression and demonstration of 
socially-approved attitudes—is Mike making fishnets when there are 
no fish-^ Moreover, since, ultimately;, the social approval accorded 
to these attitudes—the belief in their absolute intrinsic value—is 
logically finked to a body of ideas which involve the existence of 
spirits, scepticism on the latter score cannot fail to affect the abso¬ 
luteness of the value attached to the attitudes. This is a problem 
which confronts many societies other than Japan. Equal difficulty 
is found in the West in maintaining befief in the absolute valid¬ 
ity of the Christian eihJc while abandoning the revelationaiy basis 
which was its original claim to such absoluteness. 


21 

The Individual and the Kami 


I T is a common characteristic of the rites which have been dis¬ 
cussed up to this point that they are not only primarity social 
in function, they are also generally considered by the people who 
perform them to belong to the sphere of sodaJ obligation or hallowed 
onstom rather than to the sphere of religious faith. This is abundantly 
clear from the following fact. The question: *What religion are you 
in your family?' produces in overwhelming proportions the reply 
'Buddhism' which refers to the fact that ihe famiiy has a family 
temple on whose services it calls if need by. On the other hand, the 
question: "Do you personally have any religious belief?’ produces 
eighty-eight noes out of a hundred. 

The operative w^ord here,.., wp shmjin suruy means To believe in’ 
anything from the power of an Inari shrine to bring customers and 
prosperity to a restaurant, to the power of an Amida or a Christ to 
ensure salvation in an after-life. The next three chapters will describe, 
first, some of the individual protective and productive cults, secoudly, 
some of the altemalive explanations of the purpose of life and the 
meaning of death which arc presented to the citkens of Sfuiayama- 
cho by the various religious sects, and thirdly^ the beliefs which the 
inhabitants of Shitayama-cho actually hold concerning some of the 
problems with which religious faiths are generally concerned, 

TYPES OF PROTECTtVE AND PHOPUCTIVE CULTS 
(a) Gods 

Apart from the komidana which was discussed in an earlier chapter 
on community rituals, very old Farmhouses are often full of house¬ 
hold deities, the chief of which are the kmni of the kitchen {Koojin- 
sama), the kami of the well or the water-pipe* and the kami of the 
lavatory. In form, simply small offertoiy shelves below 2 i.fuda bearing 
the name of the kamU these shrines are supposed to ensure the purity 
of the places they guard. Generally, they are refestooned with Shinto 
ritual decorations at every New Year and offerings may be made 
once or twice a month, or, in the case of the kitchen kami, more 
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frequently. In more strictly traditional families, someone would malce 
it hh duty to do the rounds every morning paying his respects to each 
kami in turn. (At the head-temple of the Hossoo sect of Buddhism 
in Nara, the priest's quarters contain a large number of kami of this 
type. One of the under-priests has the task of making a tour of th™ 
kami every morning making the correct hand-clap and bow— 
the Shinto, not the Buddhist ritual—to each.) 

Of these kami^ it is the kitchen-god, Koojin-sama which has shown 
the greatest survival power in an urban environment. Sixty-eight 
of 255 households in Shitayama-cho had one, and a farther seventeen 
said that they used to but gave it up. Bombing and removal was the 
reason given by the majority of these; others said that they ‘just 
could not be bothered these days' or had "ceased to believe tn it'. 
One woman explained her abandormicnt of the cult in these terms: 
^Before I married J used to be a regular worshipper of Koojin-sama, 
but my Grandmother warned me. She said, '"If you worship Koojin- 
sama you must continue it all your life. Wow you're not very strong 
and I don^t know that you will really be able to it up. Rather 
than be rudely neglectful {burei ni nani) of him it mi^t be better for 
you to give it up with your marriage." So I took her advice.’ Similar 
ideas were expressed in other contexts in relation to personal cults 
of particular kamL It has been argued In a previous chapter (see p. 64) 
that the Japanese tend to divide the outside world into people 
with whom they have "gfri-relations* which involve certain obliga¬ 
tions, not least the frequent acknowledgement and strengthening 
of the relationship by visits and gift-interchange, and those with 
whom they have no such relation. Ideally the distinction should be 
clear-cut, with no blurfing of categories; a giri-iclation that is left 
to fade into non-exislcncc leaves a nagging sense of duty unful filled. 
The remark just quoted seems to show that the kami are treated in 
the same way. If you enter into a g^x-relation with one of them* 
then you must be prepared to keep it up; if you are not, it is best not 
to enter into such a relation* There is no sense here, it will readily be 
seen, that the kami are in any way foroes controlling our fate whether 
we like it or not. Grandmother's notion that marriage is in some sense 
a rebirth is also interesting. 

The water kami and the lavatory kami have suffered rather more. 
Six households have and eleven used to have the former^ ten have 
and eleven used to have the latter. Again, the reasons given for 
abandoning the kami are the same. One can easily appreciate that 
strongly over-chlorinated water issuing from a tap woiUd seem less 
Ukely to require the attentions of a kami than spring-water trickling 
from a rotting bamboo-pipe, and the lavatory kami, too, may seem 
a little of an anachronism in an age when the Tokyo Municipal 
Authority fills the town with advertisements for its sewage iostallation 
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grant-in-aid scheme readings 'Install a flush toikt; the first condition 
of a civilized life/ 

(A) Other Cults 

In addition to these tmditional household kamh some houses 
have other minor shrines or offertory-shelves in which arc placed a 
fuda bearing the name of a kamL When such fada are collected in 
casual visits to shrine festivals they arc generally placed m the 
kamidana. If the fuda is given a special shelf to itself^ it indicates that 
the family considers itself a regular devotee of the particular kamh 
makes special visits to that kami's main shrine, and places special 
reliance on the kamVs protective agenty. Some of ihese/wiAi are from 
shrines which are the centre of a flourishing annual festival. One 
conunoD fuda in Shitayania<ho is that of O-tori-sama, a shrine near 
the old brothd quarters in Asakusa which attracts such vast crowds^ 
particularly at the third of its three yearly festivals that regiments of 
police, equipped with loud’^speaker cars are required to control the 
crowds and to keep them circulating in a fixed direction- At this 
festival it is the custom to haggle with the priests who sit outside the 
shrine selling/wdii. There is no attempt to maintain a pTctence that 
amuletic protection is not a marketable commodity like any other. 

It is often said that one worships the kami at Shinto shrines to get 
immediate tbis^worldly results; one prays to the Hotoke at Buddhist 
temples for long-term other-worldly results. The distinction holds 
generally good; nevertheless, some of the centres of the more flourish¬ 
ing of these essentially this-worldly productive cults are Buddhist in 
origin. One of the fuda most frequently found in Shitayama-cho (in 
forty-two of the 255 houses; in eight of these placed in a separate 
shrine or shelf, in the others merely placed in the kamidam) that 
of the temple of Fudoo, on Mt. Narita in Chiba prefecture, some 
fony miles from Tokyo by electric train. At the time of the festival, 
excursion trains leav'c every few minutes, the crowds arc enormous, 
and so, apparently, is their enthusiasm. A Japanese sociologist who 
recently made the pilgrimage has this to say. 

I was astonished to see bow earnest everyone was. The man in charge of 
the piarty said quite clearly, ^anyone without greed or desires might as well 
stay away. Tt is because wt all have desires that we are here today, so wish 
away to your heartcontent.' There were some people who when they got 
in front of the temple and put their bands together gradually started to 
tremble. They were all mumbling something unintelligible which i afEcr- 
Tvards discovered to be repetitions of phrases Like “S^eiy in the Home\ 
'Prosperity in Business\ and 'Excellence in the Arts* (dancers, singers, 
shanusen players, music-baU perfonners, etc., are generally devotees of 
Mt. Nariia), They intone it in a sonorous voice and with a very clear 
rhythm..,, In front of the temple one of the pilgrims was "^posses^ by 
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the kami' and started crying ‘Japan has Ittst the war- Lost! The kami are 
moumFuL' and then, *The Japanese vrOl rise again. The Am/ see thnougti 
all\ all the tinw waving ;Lg^hei (Shinto ritual wand). Others canoe erDwdJn| 
round this new kami-s^a/tia still intoning 'Prosperity in Business' and 
"Safety in the Home^ quite nnoonocniedly .,. I suppose when the chances 
of securing a happy daily life by one's own efforts are limited you have to 
ask the kami to secure it for you. The astonishing part of the experience 
for me was to see the way in which material interests and faith were so 
closely bound together* and they with the ‘Japan, the land of the katni' 
type of ideology-"* 

There are many such culls involving pilgrimages to mountain-tops, 
On-take-san^ NoniaUsan, Minobu-san and several more. Frequently, 
as at Narita, the object of worship is a Buddhist deily in a Buddhist 
temple. 

Not all the fuda found in Shitayaoia-cho homes are the products of 
such mass pilgrimages. Some people have their owti favourite shrine 
or temple in Tokyo to which they make frequent visits alone or en 
/m/7/iP for quiet personal prayer. One of the many temples and shrines 
in Asakusa, one of the oldest parts of Tokyo which has always been 
the t^ntre of the entertainment industries of the city—among those 
engaged in which AamZ-worship is traditionally strong—is the Nichi- 
gen Soshidoo. In the grounds of this Buddhist temple there are: 

1. A ‘hundred-times stone% placed some distance from the steps 
leading to the main hall, opposite the main Buddhist image. Those 
who have some particular desire which they wish to have granted* 
take a bundle of a hundred pieces of string and* using this as a 
rosary, count off a hundred journeys from the stone to the fool of the 
steps where they each time bow to the Buddha and repeat a short 
prayer, 

2. A Jizoo-bosatsu, one of the most popular of the Buddhist 
deities, common as a wayside god and a protector of chiidren. This 
Jizoo can generally be seen receiving the attention of women, many 
with the Japancse-siyle hair-dressing worn now only by geisha. They 
pour water over him and rub some part of his body with one of the 
many scrubbing brushes provided. It is held that scrubbing his head 
cures a head-ache, scrubbing his mouth the toothache and so on. 

3. An Inari shrine to the Shinto rice-god, covered* or rather» un¬ 
tidily Littered* with offerings of fruit* and a sort of fritter {abura-age} 
and also with little white china foxes {foxes are traditionally associ¬ 
ated with Inari) which were being sold nearby. 

4. A smaller shrine* built into a large rock. Of obscure, but un¬ 
doubtedly Shinto* origin. It was called Frog Mound (AnerM- 2 wAu). 
Here there were fewer offerings of fruit and brown baked-clay frogs 
than at the Inari shrine. From the names on the list of donors to a 
recent repair fund, which stood beside the shrine* it appeared to be 
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largely supported by proprietors of establish men ts in the brothel 
quarters. 

AH of these shrines, of course^ also have offertory boxes for the 
receipt of money offerings. 

These are all the sort of kami with whom one might establish an 
obligation-bearing gfrt-relationship which would entail the reciprocal 
obligation on the kamPs part to provide general protection. Some 
kaml are specialized. There is, for instance, the Suitenguu shrine to 
which one goes to pray for easy child-birthj^ the Toge-nuki Jizoo 
who speciali^—most improbably—in the removal of thorns stuck 
in fingers, or fCishimojin who is good for children's complaints. One 
woman in Shitayama-cho told how her son after being ^given op 
as hopeless by four or five doctors’ was eventually cured by Kishimo- 
jin. Her story illustrates very clearly the element of formal entry into 
relations which is involved. 

The way you do it is this. You go along to the temple and you say to 
the priest, can your child he his disciple [deshi—^ contraclHrnplying a 
terms as 'apprentice* in English]. Then he saj's* "For seven years nr ten 
ycais?* Then you say, Ten yeai^% and that means the child is a disciple 
until he is ten years old. When you become a disciple you get a small pair 
of z&oti sandals and a stick which you keep, and you must make a visit 
to the temple three times a mouthy on the eighth, eighteenth and twenty- 
eighth. It doesn’t cost anything to become a disciple, but you make an 
offering every time you pay a visit. There is no absieuiion from any foods. 
I'm thankTui to say my boy wasn't iJt aU these yeaR, which has made us 
c^n stronger believers. Even after the ten years w'cre over, we still call in 
whenever we happen to go in that direction and if anyone we know 
happens to be going over there wc give them some money for an offering 
and ask them to bring us back a /aSct. 

Ritual abstinence, mentioned in this last description, is a feature 
of some cults. One woman who had put the fate of an ailiag daughter 
into the hands of a k^mi had pledged to drink no tea until her 
daughter had successfully grown up, a pledge involving no mean 
hardship to the tea-drinking Japanese. 

The kami ate not solely concerued with sickness, however, mom 
especially nowadays with modem improvements in medical science. 
Some shi^ines^ particularly the Shinto Inari shrines, the most common 
of the small non-priesi-attendcd shrines in Tokyo arc visited not 
only when in trouble, but regularly in order to get the balances of 
fortune weighted in one^s favour. It is part of the stereotype of all 
members of the ^Water-trades’ {mtzti-shoobm}—th^ food, wine and 
women side of the enteruiument industry—and also of Kabuki 
actors, simwo wrestlers and other exponents of indigenous arts with 
a Long tradition, that they are regular in their devotion to Inari 
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shrines. So also are the small business menp parLicutarly the descend¬ 
ants of old Edo mercliants. "Ninety-nine per cent of the secret of 
success may be good business, but the other one per cent may be 
luck. You never know, you can't lose anythiiig anyway' wns the 
explanation of one devotee.*^^ 

The performance of protective or productive rites is not always the 
sole motive of shrine visits, particularly when they take the form of 
pilgnmages to distant provincial shrines. Then, piety and the en¬ 
joyment of travel and sociability are mixed in much the same pro¬ 
portions as for Chaucer's piigrims to Canterbury. Small societies 
{kaOf a word also used for savings societies) are often formed for the 
purpose of making annual trips to particular shrines, either ly priests 
or by private individuals. As with all koo, even the more informal 
groups in villages, the rules are carefully drawn up and the registers 
are carefully ke pt. The rules of one Tokyo koo arc translated below. 
It was organized by a professional pilgrimagc-leader-cum-geomancer- 
cum-fortune-teller, and made a yearly pilgrimage to the Kasama 
shrine on the north Japanese coast. 

1. The aim of the society is lo secure the safety of members" familieat 
the prasperhty of their businesses, the expansion of their enterprises, 
and to promote friendly relations among them. 

2. Members of the society make monthly payments towards the cost of 
a group pLEgrunage to the Kasama shrine which is made every year 
in the middle of May. 

3. The monthly contribution shall be llOyefl {2s. 2d.) of whkh tOyrn 
shall be used for the lighting of the meeting place and other koo 
expensesp 

4. The yearly aocimiulation of 1^200 yen shall be used exclusively for 
the expenses of the pUgrimagep 

5. Should any member of the koo be unable to make the pllgrimagep 
his money shall be returned to hUn with the exception of 100 yen 
■sacred fire moncy^ (gomn-ryoo) which shall be usw for an offering 
to be made on his bcbalfi 

N.B. It is possible that there may be some alterations in the above 
due to price fluctuations. 

Other religious koo are slmpLy organizations, involving no distant 
pilgrimage, by means of which the devotees of a particiiLir shrine or 
temple are bound to it by foimal ties. It is thus a spur to the regu¬ 
larity of their devotion and sometimes a means whereby a number 
of such worshippers are brou^t into social and sociable association 
to their general advantage. TTic mcmbei^ of one such koo gathered 
monthly at a temple near Shitayama-cbo for the worship of Daiko- 
kuten whose lauding bronze image, with its mallet and its raon^- 
bags and bales of rits, appeared to receive more aLiention than 
the image of Shaka-^autama, the original Buddha—to whom the 
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temple was ostensibly dedicated. Part of the members* contributions 
j$ used to provide concert ptarty entertainment on a stage in the 
temple's forecourt on summer evenings. An old prospectus of the 
however, does not dwell on the recreational side of iU activities. 
‘The wealth of this world is limited and has been likened to the 
insubstantial nature of the Meeting clouds. But the fidcu (happiness, 
luck; it carries both connotations) of Heaven is without limits: it 
gives both spiritual wealth and material wealth, and cao lead every¬ 
one to real and complete happiness." The members of the kaa also 
haveyirdh hearing the name of Daikokuten installed in a separate 
little shrine at home. One shopkeeper in Shitayama-cho kept his 
directly above his safe. 

Installation in a household shrine is not the only use of such fuda. 
Some are purely amuJetic in character. They may^ in fomit bear the 
name of a kamf like other/wia—e.g. 'The kami (or ""spirit”— shinrei) 
which prevents robbery". Alternatively they may have simple formulas 
written on them such as ‘Prevention of Robbery'. Two "spirit which 
prevents robbery"were prominently displayed over the clothes 
lockers in the nien"s chan^ng room of the Shitayama^ho bath-¬ 
house. Other examples were a lightning-deflector fuda placed in the 
roof, a firc-preventor, and a general prevention-of-disasier fuda 
(saimin-yok€}r These are simply pasted or nailed to the walls; a 
favourite place is above the main entrance to the house since it is 
from the entrance that many forms of disaster are likely to insinuate 
themselves. These fitda may also be carried as amulets on the body. 
The Nariia fuda wa$ supposed to have a special efficacy in preventing 
injury, and some mothei^ tie the fuda which they receive from the 
uji-gami shrine at miya-muiri registration ceremonies round the waist 
of their child. 


SCEPTICISM AND BEUEF 

Visits to temples and shrines is still one of the most common forms 
of Japanese outdoor expedition and one which does not necessarily 
imply a ^religious" motive. Similarly, the presence of a fuda in the 
kamidana does not necessarily imply that any great importance is 
attached to it by the household. A fuda brought back from an outing 
would be put in the kamidam as the proper place for it, just as wild 
flowers would be put in a vase in the 
The fact that 3 fuda i$ placed not just in the kamidana hut in a 
separate shrine, however, does indicate that someone in the family 
sets some store by it. Thirty-six houses in Shitayama’-cho had such 
shrines. Of these, twenty-two were also possessors of one of the 
household kami (kitchen, Lavatory, water) with the consideration of 
which we began this section. Thus all these additional shrines are 
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concentrated in a relatively mall number of honsehold^ ia the ward. 
Almost exactly two-thirds of the households had do such shrines and 
of the eighly-scvec who did^ a third had more than one type. 

These are also the households which most conscientiously main lain 
traditional festival practices. There is a highly signiheant correbtion 
between the possession of a shrine and keeping more than half of 
the festivals which were discussed In Chapter But mere tradi¬ 
tionalism is not the sole factor involved. There is also a significant 
correlation between possessing an extra shrine and depending on 
income other than a fixed wage or salary.One man revealed this 
connection quite explicitly. Asked if he had any kimi in his house 
he replied that he had an Inari-sama^ but as he had now given up his 
private business he intended to take it back to the Inaci shrine. 

Some indication of individual attitudes towards the kami and their 
fuda may be derived from the answers given to the following ques¬ 
tions^ by a hundred people. 

1. Have yon ever been to a shrine and been given some sort of pro¬ 
tectiveand brought it home? What sort of/udu? What have 
you done with it? Put it ki the kamidma, or worn it as a chann* or 
what? 

2. Do you think they have any effect? 

3. (If ^ (D ^d 'no^ to {2)1 Then why do you get them? 

Only nineteen people said that they received such fuda and believed 
in their efficacy. Again there was no association with age, sex^ or 
rural-urban origin, though a nearly significant assenriation was found 
between lack of higher ^ucation and belief in fuda.^^ 

Some were passionate defenders of their favourite shrine^s fuda 
and ready to substantiate their claims for it by recounting personal 
experiences: 

Yes, I am sure they have oji effect. One day when 1 had the Nariia fuda 
on wCi [ was at work and fell off a high shelf with a pile of things in my 
hands. Foitunaicly the thin^ I was holding fell underneath me and 1 
wasn't hurt. But the fuda was broken in two. E was overcome with awed 
gratitude (motiainal to amoUe) and burnt the fuda and buried the ashes in 
the earth. 

Three other people told similar stories of how the Nariia fuda 
had saved their lives (though one introduced his story with the 
disclaimer, expect it is just coincidence, but.. .^) and two had 
similar stories about relatives. The power of the fuda depends on 
mere possession rather than on personal receipt of the fuda at a 
shrine. One woman described how she had once given a Taishaku 
fuda to a friend who* twenty years later, had come to thank her for 
his sunival in a bad train accident, which he attributed entirely to 
the power of the fudor 
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Other people are satisfied with more coincidental proof: ^Thcy do 
have an effect. Once we had a burglar in, but we surprised hJm before 
he could take anything and he ran away/ ^My child wears a charm 
next to his skin and he is healthy/ 

The completely aitioral character of the kami and its power comes 
out clearly in one man^s claim that the fuda must have some effect 
because he had not only survived the war^ but had also ^donc wrong 
without paying for It’. Perhaps it wa$ this aspect of belief in fuda 
which prompted the following reply which had a moral tone absent 
in any of the others: T don^t think they are entirely without effect, 
but I donH like such things; 1 believe that one should always go 
through life relying on one*s own efforts/ 

Twenty-five other people who said that they look, fuda from shrines 
but had no belief in its efficacy, produced a variety of rationalizations 
of the function of fuda in answer to the second and third questions. 
Some, particularly women, said that they 'took them because they 
give them to you”, and one spoke of being ’talked into buying^ a 
fuda* Yet another brought them home to stick in an album as 
souvenirs. 

Theie were othcis, however, who provided more subtle jusiifi- 
cations for keeping a fuda. *They have no effect, but they give you a 
sense of spiritual security/ *There”s no harm iu it and it makes one 
feel settled in one^s mind.” 

The most developed type of rationalization was that which saw the 
fuda as a means of moral selfiexhortationH Thus one man who had 
bought nfuda as a charm for his children, but believes that they have 
no effect, said be supposed it was '‘just an eipressLon ofparcntdlove, 
and also, 1 think, the psychological effect it has is not entirely 
meaningless, in that it makes one even more concerned for one's 
child”s welfare and more careful in bringing it up/ And from another 
man^ ‘In themselves I don't think they have any effect, but they are 
a stimulus to take care of one^s health. It is for that reason that 1 
receive ihcra; they have a bracing effect on one/ 

Finally, a quite different argument was provided by one man for 
whom tht fuda were obviously not simply charms but symbols of 
the Adnij of the shrine from which they were issued. His point was 
that in times of diffieulty it is a beneficial thing to pray to the kami 
*jn order to purge oneself of all emotion”. But simply resorting to the 
A-ffwj in one's hour of need is unworthy. In between whiles one should, 
in recognition of one”s possible need to pray to the kwniy Treat the 
fuda with respect”. That is to say, in maintaining a g/r/-reIation with a 
kami, 'treating the fuda with respect' is a substitute for regular 
shrine-going, just as the sending of New Year and Mklsummer cards 
is a substitute for visitings in maintaining a gir^relation with men. 
It appears, therefore, that it i$ possible for only a small number of 

C.L.t.—z 
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people to believe in the iminediate protective efficacy of such fuda 
and openly and naively to admit the fact. A somewhat Jargcr number 
of people take these fuda, but scepticism concerning these matters is 
sufficiently widespread for many of these to feel the need to e^cplain 
their action in a way which implies no assumption of the existence of 
supernatural forces. 

'Rationali^tion" may not be the right word to use for the state¬ 
ments of those who see the effect of the ftida as purely subjective— 
as confidence-inspiring or self-exhortatory. For these people describe 
as their own experience what most anthropolo^sts would agree is 
an important function of magic in many societies. Should one per¬ 
haps say that scepticism concerning the existence of supernatural 
forces has prompted an introspeetive enquiry which has arrived at 
the correct conclusions? But then these people implied that they 
would continue to use charms despite their unbelief in their direct 
efficacy. Again the same sort of questions arise as were noted on 
p. 327. Do sucb charms continue to have the desired psychological 
effect despite a thorough-going scepticism concerning their super¬ 
nal uml power? Are cognitive beliefs of little importance compared 
with the psychological need for reassurance and therefore easily 
shut out of consciousness in times of stress? Are these people practis¬ 
ing conscious self-deception? Was their scepticism stimulated for the 
first lime by the direct questioning of the interview, a situation which 
does not often occur in real life? Or are these cognitive beliefs which 
they express only half-beLiefs, coniUcting with other half-beliefs 
that ‘there might be something in it\ so that they receive these charms 
in order to be "on the safe side^ 
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I N this cbaplqr an attempt will be made to summarize the various 
types, Ihc media and the varying Volume of impacL" of explicit 
religous teachings available to the residents of Shilayama-cho. 
As ¥nll clearly emerge, the direct inOuence of religious organiza¬ 
tions in moulding their religious beliefs is smalL The family is 
obviously the most important milieu for the Iransmission of such 
ideas. Another factor which in Britain could not be ignored is the 
school, but in Japan the influence of the school in the formation of 
religious beliefs is small Before the war, largely by means of ritual 
but also to a certain extent by explicit religious teaching, there was 
inculcated what might be called a reiigion of nationalism. But this 
teaching, as wc shall see, did not constitute a coherent world-view; 
it could not become {and, indeed, the pre-war Ministry of Education 
was constantly declaring, in the face of Christian objections, that it 
was not intended to be) a satisfactoiy personal religion, capable of 
dealing with the problems of suffering and guilt and explaining the 
purpose of human life. Since the war, even this has disappeared and 
religious teaching of any sort is forbidden in schools provided by 
the public authority. 

There must obviously be some transference of attitude as between 
teacher and pupil, but it is doubtful if the attitudes of teachers differ 
greatly from those of parents, except that they possibly lean a Uttk 
more towards agnostic sccpUcism. It appeared from discussions with 
the teachers of the local elementary school that the problem of 
maintaining neutrality in religious matters was far from being in the 
forefront of their minds. They seemed quite genuinely unable to 
think of any occasion on which it had caus^ them embarrassment. 
When asked what they told the children about, for instance^ the 
Spring Equinox Holiday—popularly known as the Buddhist Nigan 
festival—they said that they simply talked about the sun and the 
length of night and day. Sometimes they discussed and compared 
the dilferent sorts of celebrations in the children's various families— 
but quite objectively, with Christian children explaining what their 
families did too. Religious controversy and doctrinal dilfercnoos have 
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sa little power to arouse enthusiasm in Japaiii that it is not difficult 
to accept the picture of children from Christian and Buddhist families 
being encouraged to describe to each other their families’' different 
ritual activities with no more reserve or deep feeling than if they 
were descjihing the disposition of the fumiture in their houses or what 
they have for breakfast. 


nUDDUfSM 

It would be impertinent^ if it were not impossible^ to attempt 
to summarize here in a few pages the metaphysical and ethical 
developments of Buddhism in the course of its fourteen centuries of 
history in Japan. These doctrines are in any case fully described 
elsewhere. 

It must be remembered, however^ that the bulk of the doctrines 
which appear in histories of Japanese Buddhism were evolved by 
priests and monks, and recorded for the beneht of other priests and 
monks. It was only in a simplihed form that they over reached the 
mass of the people. This might be said of any mass religion, but it 
is more especially true of Japan, where preaching seems never to have 
played a very great part in the practice of the Buddhist sects. 

Until the twelfth century, preaching was not part of the regular 
practice of any sect, although theme were occasional revivalistic 
campaigners. There were also two families of specialist "preachers', 
but these seem not to have been ordinary priests—for one thing 
they openly married—and they seem to have aimed more at oratorical 
hriOiance than at successful doctrinal guidance. It was not until the 
twelfth century and the rise of the Joodo sect that preaching became 
at all important. The Joodo, Shin, Zen and Michiren sects all owed 
their growth to the activities of proselytizing preachers. ^Preaching to 
the converted', however—seniicns as a regular institution in estab¬ 
lished religious Communities—persisted only in the Joodo and Shin 
sects and even in them declined in importance. The typical sermons 
of the Tokugawa period were not Buddhist. The kooshaku, which 
had a great vogue under Shogunal patronage at the end of the 
seventeenth century, were moralizing sermons on a Coufudan text 
by Confucian scholars^ and the doawa, which had a wide popular 
appeal in the next two centuries, were the sermons of the syncretist 
Skingakusha. It may be that the mystical nature of much of Buddhist 
dochine militated against any attempt to explain it to the masses. 

Since the beginning of the Meiji period, however, the competition 
of Christianity has had some eJfect. Buddhist Sunday schools have 
been started and new-style Buddhist hymns written* To a limited 
extent more importance ha$ been placed also on sermons, at least in 
the Shin and Michiren sects, the two which have attempted to put up 
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somiJ resistance and even make advances against the encroaching 
power of other religious, of scepticism and of apathy* 

Generally these sermons arc given at special festivals and anni- 
versarics, rarely more than two or throe times a year. In those 
villages with a Shin temple which really commands the loyalty of the 
villagers, ihe main festival of the sect, the two or three days of the 
Hoa-on-k&a^ is a village holiday, and the hour-and-a-half sermons 
are attended by pnictirally the whole of the village. In Tokyo, audi¬ 
ences at such ceremonies are smaller and mostly composed of older 
people, A new type of doctrinal guidance which is probably more 
important than festival sermons in the towns is the "lecture meeting' 
type of sermon. In the more active sects ‘lecture courses^ are held 
extending over two or three days, generally in the evenings. The 
speakers are often supplied by a centrally directed proselytizing 
organization of the sect, priests who may have no temple of their 
own but circulate among the temples of a given region organizing 
and lecturing at such courses. 

One session of such a lecture course at a Nichiren temple not fat 
from Shitayama~cho, was divided into two parts. The first was a 
scholarly disquisition, by a white-haired priest who breathed gentle¬ 
ness and gentility, on the distinctions between some of the terms used 
in Nichiren metaphysics. The blank expressions on the faces of his 
audience suggested that his sermon meant as little to them as it did to 
the writer^ and unfortunately the soft gentleness of the priest’s voice 
and his frequent turning to the blackboard to write difficult words 
defeated the tape recorder so that further analysis is impossible. 
The second priest had a wholly different style. There was something 
about his appcarance~a slight shabbiness, two days' beard and a 
mixture of bad and gold teeth—which marked him as a man of the 
people. His method was essentially the same—the explanation of 
special Nichinen terms—but the terms he selected were ethical in 
character and he used the occasion for a series of little homilies 
delivered in a style which derives directly from that of the koadamhi — 
the reciters of dramatic monologues in the old Edo music-haU^. 
Unfortunately it is impossible to reproduce in translation the sense 
of exaggerated dramatization and humourous old-worldly wisdom 
which this style of delivery automatically suggests, but one or two 
extracts may be worth while as an indication of the content. Unlike 
his predeccMor he held the attention and frequently aroused the 
laughter of his audience. 

The next word is fuse-shao—xo attract by charity. This character, 
as you may know, means to attract. Doubtless there are many of you here 
toni^t who keep a business. Buslnessl In order to do business it is firsi 
of all necessary to make your shop look nice; to have a pleasant manner 
and to sell ch^p, so that even the man who stands outside to poke fun 
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will be Jured into making a purchase. I don^t know if any ol you see any 
of these books on the 'Retail Trade Todays or *The Something-or-other of 
Bu&iDCSS'j—1 sffl5 them oceasiooally—buc you will find all this explained 
there. Most important, moie important than the manager or the bosSp the 
thing that makes the biggest impression is cheap service to the customer. 
For the merchant that is the most important thing of all. That is to say^ 
charity, being kind; to give an example; here they are in the shopp busy 
with their work. Up you go to ask the way—at Bon I often have to ask 
the way and, you know^ there are some people who are kind and there are 
some who aren't. They're busy in the shop, ibey^rc all rushed ofiT their feet, 
^What is it^ priest? Can’t you see we^te busy? Mov-e out of the way ihere.^ 
—Thai's what you (Laughter) On the other hand there are some, busy 

as they are. who say^ *Ah, yes, now yon see the tobacconist^s on that 
comerj well you turn tight there and Minagawa's is the second house on 
the left." Some will even call their errand boy. *Hey* nipper, go and show 
the Father, here, where Minagawa’s house is.* 1 often lind this. And when 
yon are treated as kindly as that you begin to want to buy something. 
This is a sort oifuse^hoo^ When the customers come in front of your shop 
the 'the money's yours, the goods are minc^ sort of attitude doesn’t lead 
to prosperity in business, does it? There art a lot of headaches in business 
today. They come down on you for taxeSp so that you somettmes wonder 
how anybody e%'er does any business. And competition is extremely keen. 
You can see that in the neon signs, ^If neon signs rneans prosperity in 
business, then the electrician will never know a slumps—Don't you think? 
(Laughter) It’s one of the signs of an approaching slump to see so niany 
neon signs abouL It means that competition is getting fierce. 

Fuse-skoo^ thcHp the spirit of the merchant p kindness, a pleasant mEuiDetp 
by these means you atuact. To make youis an aitractJ^'e shop—this is 
the way while we are on the subject of fmi—k the secret of 'prosperity in 
busmcss\ However, I could go on talking about the secret of prosperity in 
business for another two hours. Arrangements could perhaps be made if 
there is a special demand. . .. (Laughter) 

This concluded the discussion of Juse-shoo. He then went on to 
sAw-jitje—charity by physical service* 

Another example. There are people today who say aU sorts of ihin^ 
abont the Emperor system. Nevertheless, people from the coimiryside, 
simple honest people from the country^ have vied with each other —1 hear 
that the Ust is full for the rest of this year and tip to n&xt March—to do 
'service*—clewing up and weeding in front of the Imperial Palace.,. * 

Then there is rai-/w^ (charity by means of wealth). The Swedish scienttsl, 
who founded the Nobel prize and died at the age of 63 about fifty years 
ago—the lOth of December is his dcath-annivcrsaiy (™fnfrAi')—this Mr. 
Nobel before his death at the age of 63, invented dynamite^ built explosive 
factories in every country, and by making these products he amassed a, 
welU a vast fortune. This Mr, Nobel—the Nobel prize is a maii*s name, you 
see—this man Nobel invented dynamite in order to contribute to industry 
and nuning. He wanted, for the sake of human happiness, as one might 
say, to build canals and to extract the hidden resources under the earth. 
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But befoTic long it was used in weapons of war. Whereupon he was very 
distressed—if you look at this Mr. NobcFs biography you will see tliat be 
was a man full of compassion and ktndn^; he had a very beautiful side 
to his character as you will see from the fact that on his moiher^s death- 
anniversary he invariably did his filial duty by visiting her (grave). Since 
he was that sort of person he was upset by this. ‘I invented dynamite for 
the happiness of man and society. NcvcrttielesSp it is used in weapons of 
war to take the lives of many htmian beings. I cannot forgive myself.^ Tliat 
was the way be felt. And be gave his vast wealth, his house and property 
and every thing, to found the fund for the Nobel prize. If you Mkon in 
our money how much it all amounted to—this is as money was fifty years 
ago—l7 U360pt)00 1 don't know how much that would be today, but 

it is something enormous. This is divided inEo five equal parts; technology, 
culture, medicine and physics, and given as prizes to famous men through¬ 
out the world. Moreover, from our country, Japan, on the lOih of Decem¬ 
ber the year before Last, Mr. Yukawa received an award. And this lOih of 
December is the day Mr. Nobel died, hk death amuversary; I want 
especially to draw your attention to that. This sort of thingp and, for 
cxamplcp Rockefeller In America, these are aB included in 

There was much more in the same vem; stories of ihc great p 
anecdotes of famous merchants of the Tokugawa period, worldly 
advice on topics like ^prosperity in business^ and 'harmony in the 
hoitie\ topic^ references to such things as the recent and widely 
deplored increase in the price of entry to public bath-houses, all mixed 
in with the occasional moral injunction, on hunuLity towards in- 
struciion, on smoking in non-smoking companments of trains, on 
being kind to others and on post-war moral irresponsibility. (Man 
is charged with murder of four women. Maintains "^right to keep 
silence* as prescribed in new criminal code through ihree days of 
police questioning. Exasperated poEceman taps him on the chest. 
Criming sues policeman for infringement of human rights*. *Not 
only docs the man kill four women, not only does he not have the 
decency to admit it , but when a justifiably exasperated policeman tape 
him on the chest he sues for the infringement of human rights! His 
human rights! What about the human rights of his victims? If this 
is democracy it is time it was altered/) 

The values which are upheld are those of the patriotic, public- 
spirited old-school jncrch^t. Worldly endeavour for worldly gain 
is approved of. Great success and enormous wealth, if only pipe 
dreams, are acceptable ideals. But such endeavour should be tem¬ 
pered by a sense of obligation to mainta i n dose personal relat ions wit h 
all with whom one has persomii dealings. At the same time one 
should show a proper respect for social conventions, for ihe con¬ 
venience of hitosama—o\h€r people^ the people one meets in buses 
and trains. Charily i$ also desirable, though this is generally towards 
the people with whom you have close personal relations than toAvards 
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hitosamiir Loyalty to a superior, particidarly the Emperor, and 
gratitude for favours received, are praiseworthy qualities. Humility 
towards the teachings of one*s elders and superiors is equally desir¬ 
able. Everyorie should know his station and accept his duties, the 
kind of seLhshiiess which breaks social conventions and which is 
particularly prevalent in the post-war world is deplorabk- 

To say that most sermons to be heard in Japanese temples today 
are like this would be for me to generally from this and two other 
instances and ignore the quiet metaphysican who preceded this last 
preacher and a high dignitary of the Shin sect whose sermon in a 
small town in central Japan consisted iiiostly of stories of the life of 
Shin ran, the sect^s founder, somewhat less ^earthy* than the example 
quoted and containing some references to the Shin doctrine of sal¬ 
vation. One can say, however, that these quotations are at least not 
untypical. 

It is both a cause and an effect of this that the social status of Ihe 
Buddhist priest carries very little prestige in urban Japan.This 
has indeed been the case since the Tokugawa period; the quotation 
made above from a music-ball monologue of the period (p. 315) gave 
some indication of the contemporary stereotype of the worldly priest. 
In some sects hereditary succession to temples has contributed to the 
decline in the quality of the priesthood, and despite the creation of 
Buddhist universities^ many priests have little or no higher educa¬ 
tion, In some vilbges dominated by a Shin temple the priest may 
have considerable prestige, and in the traditional Buddhist centres, 
Kyooto, Nara, Kamakura, Kooya-san, and even in remote and 
unlikely yillage temples, one can sometimes meet priests who, if 
of ^0 intellectual qualities^ nevertheless possess, in a dignified 
simplicity of living, a sensitive aesihetic refinement and a contem¬ 
plative and gentle tolerance, qualities which earn them wide respect. 
But such men are rare in Tokyo temples. When a hundred parents in 
Shjtayania<ho were asked what they wished their son to be when he 
grew tip, not one sug^ted the priesthood. At a funeral service in 
Shiiayama-cho the priest was treated with no more formality than 
the tagged toughs who carne in as undertakers-men to remove the 
coffin. I can recall only one conversation in which a Buddhist priest 
praised in Shitaj^ma-cho—the greengroceris story of a con¬ 
scientious local priest who was deeply troubled when called up for the 
army, by the conflict between his patriotic duty and the Buddhist 
prohibition of slaughter. His resolution of the problem was to go into 
battle with an o-kesa praying robe over his uniform. Every time he 
fired his rifle at the enemy he threw a fuda in the direction of the 
enemy's lines saying a short prayer as he did so for the soul he hoped 
he had just despatched to ctemi^. 

The typical priest is not the sort of man to whom people in trouble 
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are likely to go for splrimai guidance. Nor are their sermons likely 
to attract many hearers or hold their attention. Of a hundred people 
in Shitayama-eho nearly a half said that they had never heard a 
sermon in their lives. Apart from two Christians^ only seven had 
heard one in the preceding year. It will be seen from this that doctrinal 
instruction plays only a very small part in present-day Buddhist 
practice. The Buddhist Sunday Schools do something on these lines, 
but they are rare and I heard of no Shita}'ama child going to a 
Sunday School. 

This general lack of contact with Buddhbt teachings among people 
whOj it has been $hown, arc mostly regular participants in the family 
rites for the ancestors and also, to a somewhat lesser extent in various 
productive and protective cults centring on Buddhist temples^ rein¬ 
forces the argument that these rites have not very much to do 
with the Buddhist faiths with^ that is to say^ the body of doctrine 
which the Buddhist sects are ostensibly organized to promote. 

Some temples alsoor^nizeprayer meetings and memorial meetings 
unconnected with the family rites. At the Gokokuin, which was 
mentioned previously as the centre of a Daikokuten cultp the priest 
held a memorial meeting on the 15lh of every month (the war ended 
on the 15th of August) for all those who died during the war (irre¬ 
spective, he smdy of race, creed or allegiance, friend and foe alike), 
in this he was consciously carrying on an earlier tradition, for it is 
recorded that in 1639 on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the fall of Oosaka castle, the Shogun Jemitsu visited the temple for 
a memorial service held for the souls of all who had died in the 
battle. At these ceremonies the priest reads prayers and sutms, 
beating gongs and wooden blocks to punctuate his reading. If more 
than ten people comes he brings out a gigantic set of prayer-beads 
which all the participants tell together, sitting round in a circle. 
Rarely are there as many as ten present, however, and those who do 
come are mostly war widows. Another temple, the Nicbtgen Soshl- 
doo, the shrines in the forecourt of which were previously deseribcdi 
held regular ^Prayers for World Peace^ and these were becoming 
popular in temples in 1951 when rearmament and the opposition to 
rearmament was a political issue. 

Priest-led movements have, in fact, become active in the anti- 
rearmament campaign. There are several reasons for this; the 
traditional Buddhist prohibition of killing, the fact that the Buddhist 
priesthood, unlike Its Christian counterpaTt in this country, has 
closer links with the mass of the people than with the VuiLng*^^—the 
upper and middle—classes, the fact perhaps^ that the priests feej that 
they are losing their religious rais&n d*etre and feel the need to assert 
themselves in another sphere, and also the fact that their most devout 
followers are women and among women those who have suffered 
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most distress aod anxiety as a result of the last war. The following 
quotation from the leading article of the yomiun (11 Atignst 1951) 
a national daily newspaper^ gives some indication of the trend- It 
also gives a further illastnition of the social status of the priest and 
of the general disincHnadon to see any importanoo in institaiionalized 
Buddhism in Japan today. 

Noticeable lately have been ^peaee speeches^ by Buddhists of a distinctly 
poUtical compbxiDn^ In post-war Japan, Japanese Buddhists (in particular 
professional priests) who formerly bore the heaviest responsibilLty in the 
religious sphere^ have played olinast no useful role, and nothing has 
emerged from the leLgious world of a sfx:ially practicaL nature. It is a hue 
thing for Buddhists to show enthusiasiD for peace, but one would think 
there 'svere other duties awaiting them than making swim-wiLh-the-tide 
speeches. Should they not £rst concentrate on improving themselves and 
on carrying out practical social work, before they begin to stir up the 
masses. Peace cannot be saved by senttmetital speeches. 

This would appear to be not quite fait; some of the Buddhist 
sects* again perhaps from aa awareness that their purely religious 
raison it if re is wearing rather thin, and certainly partly as a result 
of the example of the ChristiariSp have undertaken a great deal of 
social work. In maintaining schools they lag weU behind the Christian 
sects* despite the fact that the total declared membcTShip of all the 
Buddhist sects is almost a hundred times that of all the Christian sects. 
In other activities which require good wiU rather than intellect or skill 
’-cricheSp hostels, orphanages* homes for unmarried mothers* con¬ 
valescent homes and so on—they are well ahead of the Christian 
churches, at least m so far as the number of such institutions is 
concerned. 

Another notable feature of post-war Japanese Buddhism and an 
indication of great organizationai instability* is the growing fre¬ 
quency of sectarian divisions. In 1936^ there were fifly-six separate 
le^'stered sects. In 1939 these were more or less forcibly amalgamated 
by government directive into twenty’^ight more easily controlled 
units. At the end of the war a change in the law made registration 
as a separate s^t easy* provided certain simple conditions were ful¬ 
filled. As a result, by the end of 1949* there were 156 registered sects. 
Of these ninety-one were breakaway movements from existing sectSp 
and thirteen entirely new sects which claimed to be generally Bud¬ 
dhist in doctrine. In addition there were about 2(XI temples which 
had broken away from their sect and established themselves as inde¬ 
pendent religious bodies.^ Some of the reasons for this great in¬ 
crease in the number of sects are as foEows: 

1. Many of the divisions had in fact existed long beforehand. The 
anoalgamations of 1939, for instance* immediately feU apart in 1945. 
Other new sects elaini to have existed as separate entities within 
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the larger sects for many centuries. Typical of these is the Nyorai 
sectp a branch of Soodoo (2^) Buddhism which now controls 
seventy-four temples. In its reply to a Ministry of Education ques^ 
tionnaire, it has this to say: *The Nyorai sect is a branch of Buddhi&m 
which w'as founded In 1717 by Kino, the third daughter of a fanner 
Chooshiroo. The priests of the foxinding temple have continued her 
traditions to the present day and it is now a flourishing faith." 
This statement is typical of many of these questionnaire answers, in 
that it mentions the founder of the sect but gives no indication of 
the doctrinal differences which distinguish the sect from others. It 
might not be going too far to say that it is generally true of Japanese 
Buddhism that the general conception of the tie uniting the members 
of a given sect is less the fact that they share certain doctrinal views 
in Common as that they share the characteristic of being all the fol¬ 
lowers of a certain sect founder. In the most flourishing of modem 
sectSj the Joodo, Shin and Nichirenf the legends of the founders play 
an important symbolic role and are perhaps the most frequent topics 
of sermons. If one asked a Japanese the difference between the Shin 
and the Joodo sects^ the most probable answer would be that the 
one was founded by Shinran and the other by Hoonen^ 

2r In an impoverished post-war world the prospect of freedom 
from the obligation to contribute to central sect funds has been a 
strong Inducement to priests to seek independence. In addition to 
the large number of single-temple religious bodies^ it is significant 
that fifty-five of the new full*scale sects boast less than five temples. 

J. Some sects are of the magical/faith-healing/dnnciag variety 
which have flourished since the war. The financial advantages of 
being the head of such a sect are widely advertised; a possible incen¬ 
tive to the achievement of independence by any priest who is neither 
overscmpulcus nor attached to his own particular sect, 

SHINTO 

Wc have hitherto considered the Shinto shrines as places associ¬ 
ated with riles of symbolic significance for the local and national 
communities, and as the centres of protective and productive cults. 
We have made no mention hitherto of Shinto doctrine as it has been 
described in several European works."^ This Shljito doctrincp first 
developed by scholars of the Tokugawa period, waa later elaborated 
not only by their modern equivalents in universities* but also by 
generals and politicians and publicists of all sorts who had an In- 
tcjicst in making it the metaphysical foundation of a Japanese state 
destined to conquer the world. In its final stage of developmentp by 
the political rather than by the academic writerSp the emphasis was 
shifted from the teachings of ^sinccrity^ and ^purity^ as the norms of 
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persona] relations to tbe political requirements of loyalty, patriotism, 
harmony and the martial spirit. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive and most authoritative state¬ 
ment of the doctrine in this, its final form, is to be found in the 
Kokutai no Hongi (The Cardinal Principles of the National Entity)*** 
a book which was widely distributed with government backing and 
was required reading in every teachers' training course in the late 
thirties. Like all forms of Shinto doctrine, it laid emphasis on the 
cosmological myths, the legends of the Imperial Ancestors and of the 
'saints’ of Shinto, the loyal servants of past Emperors. It laid great 
emphasis, too, on the sanctity of the national shrines, tbe importance of 
ritual as the foundation of the national morality and the definition 
of that morality in terms chiefly of the (Confucian-dcrived) virtues 
of loyalty and filial piety. It also attempted to give an interpretation of 
legal,'economic, political and military institution in Shinto terms.*** 

This was, however, essentially a political religion. It is an example 
of the type of symbolic belief which can prove an effective means of 
ideologic integration, particularly in a period of war or approach¬ 
ing war when the externa] circumstances help to foster a sense of 
national solidarity. But as a personal religion it has obvious defects. 
It may provide sense and ‘meaning’ for death on the battlefield in 
the name of the Emperor, but it can give no ‘meaning* to death under 
a tramcar and con provi^ no consolation for the bereaved. Its only 
way of dealing with the problems of suffering is to let in by the back 
door the beliefs in harmful and malignant spirits which the academic 
writers on Shinto had been trying to play down as superstitions. 

Moreover, the diffusion of these doctrines was limited. Shinto 
priests were forbidden to teach or preach, at the same Umc as they 
were forbidden to perform funeral ceremonies, in 1882 . In any case, 
there was no place in the traditional shrine ritual for sessions of 
public pitching. Apart from the armed forces, the chief medium 
for the difiusion of these ideas was the schools, and here it was 
taught only indirectly. Teachers who had read and understood the 
Kokutai no Hongi (the abundance of commentaries suggests that this 
was by no means easy) mi^t well have implanted some of these ideas 
in the minds of their pupils. The occasions and excuses for so doing 
were not tacking; for example, the ethics course teachings concern¬ 
ing the Emperor, the ceremonial reading of Imperial Rescripts and 
bowing to the Imperial Portrait, school visits to shrines and so on- 
But the teaching of Shinto doctrine as an integrated whole played 
little pari in the school ethics course readers, except possibly in the 
wartime Sln'mmitt no Mkhi (The Way of the Subject). Even if most 
of these ideas were imparted in the course of school education it was 
riot as an integrated body of belief, nor was it firmly attached to the 
rituals and symbols associated with the Shinto shrines. 
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The failure of the national aspirations which these dc^ctrines had 
attempted to IcgitiiTLize would probably have led to their discredit 
and disappearance even had there not been an Occupation to take 
positively prohibitive action. The shrines were disestablished, cut off 
from State aid and forbidden to utilize organs of local govemnient 
for tbe coUection of funds. The Emperor made a broadcast renounc¬ 
ing the divinity which had been imputed to him. To replace the 
Bureau of Shrines of the Home Ministry, a new, non-ofheial. Central 
BurtatJ of Shrines {Jinja Honchoo) was established. By the end of 
1949 86,000 shrines had accepted its jurisdiction,™ 500 belonged to 
one of fourteen other large-scale organizadons embracing more than 
one shrine, and about 1,200 had set themselves up as entirely inde¬ 
pendent bodies. It is estimated that about 20,000 shrines have simply 
fallen into disuse, at least no steps had then been taken to secure for 
them the financial advantages of incorporation as religious bodies. 
The reasons why independence is often preferred are, according to 
the Ministry of Education's report, sircar to those of Buddhist 
breakaway movements^ personal differences and avoidance of the 
obligation to contribute to centraJ funds.’®^ 

The Central Bureau of Shrines has the allegiance of some of the 
main national shrines—though not the Yasukuni, which is indepen¬ 
dent—publishes a weekly newspaper (for priests)i issues prayer books^ 
sells ritual implements and makes detailed regulations concerning 
the conduct of shrines and the performance of rites in much the 
same manner as the old Home Ministry Bureau used to do. It also 
subsidizes tbe old Shinto universtty, the Kekugakum-Daigaku^ which 
has been and presumably continues to be the centre for the academic 
elaboration of Shinto doctrine and For the training of Shinto priests. 

But ihe influence of these priests on the mass of the people k 
negligible; they are no higher in social prestige than the Buddhist 
priests and it has never been part of the role of the Shinto priest, 
except for a few years in the eighteen-seventies, to act as spiritual 
advisor or moral instructor. The enforceraent of Shinto rituals and 
the teaching of so-called Shinto ethics in text-books has ceased to 
be a feature: of the schools. Eight months after the end of the Occu¬ 
pation booksellers' lists continue to fill their philosophy sections 
with translations of Jaspers, Heidegger, KJerkegaard, Buber and 
other Western metaphysicians, hut there is rarely a work on Shinto.^ 

The only opportunity which presented itself in a year's residence 
in Shitayama-cho to hear anything which could be called 'Shinto 
teaching' was at the festival of an Inari shrine close to Shitayama-cho. 
As part of the celebrations there was a lecture on "The Inari Faith" 
by a professor from the Kokugakuin-Daigaku. The most striking 
feature of the talk was its apparently sceptical objectLveness. He gave 
an account of the origin of Inari worship which, however accurate it 
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iniglit have been, was certainJy positivistic ia attitude and impressive 
in its handling of etymologit^ evidence and its application of the 
classical anthropological theory of cultural survivals. His talk was 
spattered with the words, ‘People believed that..*Itis said that.. 
or, 'The fox is supposed to be ..The impression of objectivity was 
reinforced by his reference to parallels in Ancient Egyptian and 
Hindu mythology, also, perhaps, by the fact that he rejected all the 
half-dozen or so Japanese equivalents in favour of the En^ish word 
‘spirit’ {iupiriuo), and by his little joke about the shrine in Asakusa 
which daimed superlative protective powers for its amulets, but had 
lost most of its devotees when battalions of local lads had been anni¬ 
hilated in the war.—‘You have to be very ebaty how you go about 
these thin^, you know,' was his advice to the priest, gven and 
received with uninhibited laughter. 

On the other hand, there was a hint of real belief in his remark 
that the principle of the ‘unification of government and ritual’ was 
only practised in the Nara period, when Emperors did actually 
govern according to the dictates of the kami as relayed through 
priestesses, and the fact that this principle was perverted from its 
original purity in the Meiji period accounts, said he, for the defeat. 
However, this was only a remark d ropped in passing which he hadn’t 
‘time to go into here’. The only positive statement of any belief was 
contained in the last two sentences in which be said that the object 
of woishipping at an Inari shrine was to purify one’s heart so that 
one could face the daily task in a true spirit of piety. 

Even a lecture such as this is rare at shrine festivals. There were 
about twenty people present at this one, mostly old men and middle- 
aged or old women. 

It will be seen that Shinto—what remains today of the old State 
Shinto — has practically nothing to offer to the average Japanese as 
an explanation of the meaning and purpose of human life, human 
suffering and human death. 


SHINTO SECTS 

In addition to State Shinto, the associated doctrines of which we 
liave just been considering, there also existed before the war thirteen 
registered religious sects, each having shrines or churches of their 
own, a separate priesthood and distinctive ritual practices and doc¬ 
trines. Since the essentials of their doctrines and practices were mostly 
derived from the Shinto tradition they are called ‘Shinto sects’ and 
sometimes the doctrine and practices of all the sects collectively are 
lumped toother in the not very meaningful term ‘Sect Shinto’ 
{ky^a-shiatoo). 

Most of these sects were In origin rump movements of the nine- 
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teeath-ceotuiy Shinto revival, founded by graupa of people who 
were dissatis:^ed with the emasculated type of "civic Shinto" whichp 
rathof than the oomprchciTLsivc and exclusive Shinto religion which 
at first found official favour, it later became the Meiji Govemoient's 
policy to promote. 

HoUom, in his description of these sects, describes them under five 
heading each of which singles out one of their dominant character¬ 
istics.-^^ These are "Pure Shinto", three sects which claim to continue 
the ancient doctrines in their purest form, sects whose doctrines axe 
similar to those of State Shinto and which have no personal founde rs; 
the "Confucian Sects", two which not meiely take most of their 
ethical doctnnes from Confucianism but frankly acknowledge the 
fact; the "Mountain Sects", two based on Mount Fuji and one on 
Mount On-lake^ elaborations of the type of mountain cult mentioned 
in the previous chapter; the "Purification Sects", two sects which lay 
a gi^t emphasis on rituals aimed to remove impurities which are 
consideied to be the source both of sickness and moral evil; and, the 
most important perhaps, the "Faith Healing Sects', the Kurozumi, 
Konkoo and Tenri sects which Hol tom collectively designates as hav¬ 
ing "a tendency towards extreme emotionalism, a b^is in re vela- 
tionalism, monotheistic and pantheistic trends in doctrine and a 
centre in faith-healing 

These labels refer, of course, only to the emphases in the doctrines 
of these sects. Perhaps the last group has moved further from the 
Shinto tradition than the others. In addition to the characteristics 
already mentioned, they share among other features the deification 
of the founder (who in every case lived in the first part of the nine¬ 
teenth century)^ the importance given to legends of the foundcr"s life 
and the scriptuml sanctification of the founder's wriiingSs the ten¬ 
dency away from an ethnooentric to a universahstic standpoint, and 
the doctrine of a unifying spirit in the universe of whom the various 
kami are manifestations. But in Japanese society, where "/fami" nor¬ 
mally carries the connotations which have been illustrated on pre¬ 
vious pages, it would be diJEcult indeed for any sect to maintain in 
its original purity any doctrine as sophisticated as the last.^ In fact, 
even these most developed sects share many of the common features 
of the others—the acceptance of the traditional Shinto pantheon 
(with each sect selecting a particular kamt or group of kami as the 
focus of its attention), the emphasis on the correct performance of 
ritual as a means of purification, at once of bodily and spiritual ills, 
the repetition of magical formulae, the high value placed on trance- 
like ‘jKJSsesslonV their strong patriotism and the interpretation of the 
(pre-war) political sj'stem as decreed and sanctified by divine wilk the 
importance placed on the Emperor (in some sects he is worshipped 
as a kami\ the mcorporation of Confucian moral principles and 
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terms, the *Shintoificadott" of ancestor riteSp and generally, too, the 
cultivation of SrOine of the traditional Japanese aesthetic pursuits 
such as the tea ceremony, the noo drainap flower arrangement and 
even iSumoo wrestling. 

Thc^e doctrines are haughi". The meeting places of these sects are 
called, not ‘shrines", but Xywita/, the word used also to translate 
‘church’ and written with two characters which suggest the meaning 
'teaching-meeting". They also have large numbers of ‘teachers". Ac¬ 
cording to the 1949 retkims by the various sects, there is a ratio for 
the thirteen sects of 110 members per teacher. 

Before the war these sects showed a gradual increase in member¬ 
ship. According to the official flgurcs of the Ministiy of Education, 
the sixteen and a quarter millions of 1933 had grown to seventeen 
and a quarter millions by 1937. In 1949 the total meinbership claims 
of these sects amounted to only nine and a half milHons. One factor 
in this decline is the increase in sectarian schism. No less than 120 
splinter sects were registered between 1946 and 1949, all acknow- 
l^ged breakaway movements from one of these thirteen existing 
sects. The reasons for this proliferation of sects seem to be similar 
to those pireviously given concerning the new Buddhist splinter sects, 
but it is noticeable that two of the mountain sectS:, the Fusoo and 
the Mitake have been the most prone to division, producing an addi¬ 
tional ninety-six splinter sects between them. These sects appear to 
have disintegrated into a number of pilgrimagc-tnaking koo each 
concentrated in one geographical area. More of these breakaway 
sects have been registered sincCp hut at the end of 1952 the total 
claimed membership of the original thirteen and their splinter sects 
amounted to less thau 15 million,™ a 15% decline compared with 
1937, since when there has been an increase in population of more 
than 20%, 


OTHER NEW SECTS 

In addition to the many sects which have been founded as break¬ 
away movements from existing sects, there are a number of new 
sects, the parentage of which, according to the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion's Year Book of Religion, cannot be assigned to any existing sect. 
Eighty-five such sects had been registered up to the end of 1949 wiih 
a totd claimed membership of nearly three million. 

Not all of these sects are entirely new post-war creatiodS^ At least 
a quarter of them claim to have been in existence as some form of 
association for some time previously. Six of these sects were first 
registered during the war, after a law of 1940 made this possible for 
sects which were close enough to Shinto in character and to the 
military faction in ideology. 
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But the licensing authorities, the Home Ministry and the Ministry 
of Education of that time^ were careful to withhold registration from 
and even forcibly to suppress ony new sect of a spiritualistic or 
orgiastic character, any sect which worshipped a deity not in the 
Shinto pantheon, or any sect which attempted in its doctrines to use 
the basic Shinto deities for purposes of which ihe militarists did not 
approve. It is precisely these which are among the common charac¬ 
teristics of the sects which have arisen since the war. Several, in fact, 
claim to be the direct descendants of sects which were actively sup¬ 
pressed by the police before the war, and some of their leaders have 
served prison sentences for their activities. 

The following description of the general characteristics of these 
sects is based on their replies, of varying length and detail, to a ques¬ 
tionnaire concerning the seefs origin and principles issued by the 
Ministry of Education. These replies are printed in the Ministi^^s 
Ye^r Book. It should be remembered that these descriptions give only 
the declared aims, beliefs and practices of the sects; the reality may 
be otherwise. Nevertheless they do give some useful indications. 

Some of the sects are little more than large-scale koo, of the type 
considered earlier, for the worship of, or pilgrimage to the shrine of, 
some particular already established deity. Such, for instance, is the 
Kenkoo Senju Kemnon-kao (The koo for the Thousand-armed Kannon 
of Healih) whose founder 'was bom as a result of prayer by his 
parenis lo the Thousand-armed Kannon of Health and as a result 
has always been her ardent worshipper. Having now reached the 
age of 45. the average expectation of life for Japanese males, he 
considers this as entirely due to the favour of Kannon^ and has 
established a separate sect’ ™ for her worship. 

Other sect founders claim to have arrived at their beliefs by the 
purely cognitive processes of thcolo^ and metaphysics. Japan’s 
position as a melting-pot of ideologies is well brought out in the life 
histories of many of the founders. There is, for instance, the founder 
of the On-naka-Kyoodan^ who 

... graduated from the Law Faculty of Waseda Universiiy in I&2S and 
entered the office of the Oiako Evettfag Nem. During this period he was 
an untiring student of aU religions, Shuico. Buddhism, ChrisUanity and 
Mohammed Lsm. but was most impressed by the Buddhist work the Mujoo 
Er^i (The Origin of EphcmeralLty and SelT-ExtiiKtion) and became 
convirveed that the true principles of economic guidance were to be found 
in Buddhism. It was then that he established the Buddhist Economics 
Study Group in Xoobe. Later he had otxasion to study Nestorian Chris¬ 
tianity and was much struck by its doctrine of the Trinity. He then became 
convinced that religion is not a dnaltstie cntiiy divorced from actual Hfe. 
and that the only possible way of life lay io fusing oneself with the highest 
leallty in the universe, God (Power). It is by making oneself one with 
C.LJ.—A A 
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infinite power that it is possible to Hve a complete, harmonious and hapi>y 
life. Recently conneclior^ have been established with the 119th Pope in 
Chicago and the sect has become the founding braoeh of the Ncstofian 
Church in Japan. It is hoped that by the spread of NcstorianisirL it wiU 
contribute to the fostering of Axncricaji'-Japancsc relations.”* 

This type of sect rarely has a large Dumber of adherents. 

Some of these sects are earnest and respectable, with a slight mys- 
tical tinge of a type familiar in the West. Such, for instances is the 
Fukkoo Kyoodan (The Light of Happiness) which holds to the 
principles: 

1. To believe in a God, the creator of the universe and all living things, 
who is absolute and eternal and Jndcstnietibie, and the guiding prin¬ 
ciple of the human spirit. To reject all false beliefs in superstidoji, 
spiritualism and prophecy. 

% To inflict no harm physical or spiritual, on oneself or on others; to 
reject revenge and to love one's neighbour* 

5. hSot to desire the possession of others^ 

4p To eschew Icwdrucss. 

5. To avoid falsehood. 

6. To reflect constantly on thought^ word and deed, that they may 
always accord with the dictates of conscience. 

As methods of carrying out these principles,. 

A. To take deep breaths every morning, and thus compose the body 
and the spirit, 

B. By contemplation to strive to realize the slate of samtml (samadhi, 
trance), and to pmctisc a transcendentally religious life.”^ 

Yet others, mostly of Shinto tendencies, seeni to be merely the pre¬ 
war right-wing political secret societies forced with the collapse of 
their temporal ambitions, to seek fuMment on a more spiritual plane. 
The present leader of a Shinto sect with sixty-three thousand adher¬ 
ents, the Sum^ra-kyoc, is the former would-be assassin of the politi¬ 
cian Ookurua Shigenobu, a fact of which he boasts in his d^ription. 
of the sect's origins.^* These sects frequently mention as a motive 
for their formation the degradation and collapse of morals in post¬ 
war Japan, but it is notable that none of them mentions by name the 
old virtues of loyalty and filial piety among those they are most 
anxious to ineulcate*^ Perhaps they feared Occupation displeasure; 
at any rate, when the Confucian virtues are mentioned it is generally 
the older and more comprehensive set of Benevolence, Righteous¬ 
ness^ Propriety, Wisdom a nd T m&i{jm~gi-r^hchi-shm) which arc speci¬ 
fied. There is a parallel between these sects and some of the earlier 
Shinto seels founded in the nineteenth century, aguin by men with 
an extreme nationalist tinge to Shinto belief. These earlier sect- 
founders were men who had been ardent workers for the Re$toratiQn 
but were dissatisfied with the way m which—in their case the success 
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of tho movemcnt^had failed to lead to tbe theocratic state they 
desired. 

The models for the majority of these post-war sects, however, are 
to be found not in these quasi-political groups but in those of the 
earlier sects such as Tenri and Konkoo which stemmed from the 
revelations of a divinely inspired founder. Some of these founders 
^most of them claim to have had their religious experiences long 
before the war—are 'possessed' and utter w'ords in a trance. Others 
hear words spoken to them. The content of the message is most 
commonly simply the name of a generally a newly-invented 
kami rather than an already established one—^which is supposed to 
be the underlying principle of the universe. Sometimes these revela¬ 
tions come only after long years of study of such esoteric disciplines 
as Buddhist economics, sometimes only after ascetic pilgrimages to 
shrines throughout the Icn^h and breadth of the land, sometimes to 
uneducated peasants working in the holds. Whereas sects of other 
types arc generally founded by men, these revelationist sects are 
often founded by a woman. These are the sects which generally 
practise faith-healing and fortune-telling. Twenty made specUic claims 
concerning the former in their questionnaire answers and eleven 
concerning the latter. One imagines that many more have discreetly 
omitted such references. To this type belongs the more orgiastic sects 
which have attracted most popular attention in post-war Japan; sects 
at whose meetings audiences ate whipped into a fren^ of emotion, 
not by doctrines of hell fire or eternal bliss, but by the use of stage 
effects and by the fanatical magnetism of their leaders, and in some 
cases by rhythmic and ultimately trance-inducing dancing. With this 
generally goes the practice of persona] witness in the Buchmanite 
manner, with the emphasis less on consciousness of sin than on the 
attestation of miracles which demonstrate the goodness and power 
of the kami. 

So regular appear to be these main characteristics that we may be 
justified in believing that the theological and ethical teachings of 
these sects arc of only peripheral importance. At least twenty-three 
of them proclaim some sort of monotheistic doctrine. Sometimes it 
is a Bergsonian life force which is worshipped, sometimes a Creator 
God, sometimes a kami whose name, although it has the usual 
Shinto titular trappings, means something like Great Originator. In 
five cases this fundamental principle is supposed to be embodied in, 
or to reside in, the sun, in one case In the Pole Star. Sometimes the 
kami of Shinto, the Buddhas and Christ are all accepted as equal 
incarnations of this underlying principle. If one can accurately speak 
of syncretism in sects for which theological and ethical doctrine is 
not important but only the belief in their peculiar possession of the 
one cabalistic key to the ultimate, then they are syncretic. Many 
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claim to have Haken the best from’ aU the world reiigioiis. One sMt 
has in its main bail images of Zoroaster* Coofuems^ Socrates^ Christy 
Mahomet, Gautaina and {the Shinto) Ninigi-no-inikoto.^^ Of sects 
which maintain polytheistic traditions* perhaps the strangest is the 
"Holy Garden of All Souls" (Banrei Saien) which numbers among its 
objects of worship* Rutherford Alcock, the first British ambassador 
to Japan, Townsend Harris* the first American ambassador* and 
Hendrik Heuskens, the latter's secretary.^ Perhaps it was hoped 
that they, with their Longer association with Japan, might inter>ene 
to mitigate the wrath of the occupying powers. 

There is repealed emphasis on worship of ancestors and also on 
the dangers of impurity and the necessity of purification rites. These* 
as we have secOi are traditional elements of Japanese rctigioiis 
thought; and the way in which one of these sects* the Reiyuukai, is 
built entirely around ancestor worship was discussed on p. 319. Few 
sects mention a life after death* but far more promise happiness in 
this life* relief from illness and from suffering* both spiritual and 
physical, A recent Japanese writer on these sects considers this as the 
fundamental common characteristic of them all. He divides them 
into three types; those which are blatant and naive about their pro¬ 
mises of this-worldly and proclaim it as the object of reli^oua 
"faith" which is identified with the productive cult as such, those 
which proclaim these benefits to be not the object but the incidental 
results which the happiness of true faith brings* and those which 
teach that these worldly benefits are merely heuristic devices whereby 
the eyes of the believer are opened to the truth 

More than half of these sects give no hint of any ethical teachings. 
Those which do are often tradJiionally ConfucLan in tendency, though, 
as was noted before, ihe formerly most emphasized and now dis¬ 
credited virtues of loyalty and filial piety are omitted. The most 
common ethical word is kot>~ 0 n — grateful awareness of favours re¬ 
ceived. ^Charity* occurs occasionally, so does "universal love". It is 
remarkable, too, that siitteen of th«e sects claim directly to "promote 
world peace'* a significant indication of the circumstances, the suffer¬ 
ings and the aspirations which surround their origins. With 'world 
peace’ is often Linked the phrase ‘to contribute to the welfare of 
human sociely^ a phrase which in post-war Japan generally carries 
the authentic hollow ring of hypocrisy. 

Another characteristic which some of these sects share with such 
Western groups as the Buchmanltes is an emphasis on a hearty 
jollity as the spiritual cure for all physical ills and the one cement 
which can bind humanity together in the bri^t and cheerful atmo¬ 
sphere of "one big happy family*. With this bright jollity, in half a 
dozen cases, goes the claim to have incorporated the teachings of 
modem science. 
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One example of this type is the P.L. Sect {FX. Kyoodan) with 
nearly a quarter of a million adherents. PX. stands for ‘Perfect 
Liberty" the name given to the sect by its leader after his release in 
1945 from a jail sentenoe For his religious activities.®^ One issue of 
the sect's magazine, 'The Artistic Life^ (Geipisu-seikatsu), gives an 
outline of the sect's doctrines and activities. 

It is one advantage of the Japanese language that it is easy to make 
up ad hoc^ from two characters already known in other contexts, 
new and plausible-sounding words which, though they never convey 
a precise meaningp still have vaguely meaningful connotations and 
carry an aura of esoteric originality. The key-temis of PX. theory are 
such creations^ "Self-phenomena" [gashoo —*self' having here all the 
Buddhist connotations as in such words as "not-sclf') means nothing 
more nor less than sufferings illness, disasters and unhappiness. These 
"self-phenomena" are all the results of 'self-attachments" {gaskuu\ 
subjective states which arise out of conffict between natural laws 
and laws imposed by men- The ill and suffering tell their troubles to 
the PX. priest who, by a sort of short-cut psychoanalytic technique, 
points out the particular "self-attachment" which is the underlying 
cause and gives specific instructions as to how^ to avoid it in the future. 
This removes the "self-phenomena" symptoms. In the interval the 
symptoms may be slightly alleviated by prayer, and charms are also 
issued although their exact relation to the prevention of "self-phe¬ 
nomena" is not explained. Anolhet term explained in the magazme is 
the Treasure-Growing Pouch" in which members make their regular 
contributions, in return for which they are assured that the sect 
leader—the Teaching Father—will intercede with the kami on their 
behalf and ensure that they shall receive the blessings of the kami "on 
both the material and the spiritual platic*p 

The testimony of science is invoked in the correspondence columns. 
An anonymous lecturer in medicine at an anonymous university de¬ 
scribes how his general scepticism concerning religious movements 
has been overthrown by his recent persuasion of the truth of PX. 
claims. He tells the story of Professor S of another anonyinous 
university who has found in the P.L. theories of psychosomatic phe¬ 
nomena the explanation of the fact that post mortem dissections fre¬ 
quently do not cotrespond with the diagnosis of the final mortal 
illness. Now, after considerable study. Professor S is able by post 
mortem dissection to isolate the particular 'self-attachments" which 
led to the subject"s death. He can say with precision, "During his 
life this man did such and such, he was swayed by this or that 
emotion," and enquiries into the fflan"s life always prove him to have 
been right. The writer concludes that the laws governing these phe- 
nometia must be empirically ascertainable and he hopes that P.L, 
will devote some funds to reseai^h. 
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The magazine also shows traces of a bright modernism and sen- 
limentality which suggests that the sect's Leaders may well have learnt 
something from some of the C^ifomiaii practitioners such as Amy 
Semple Macpherson. There is a graphic description of the celebra¬ 
tion of the Teaching Father's' birthday (birthday celebrations them¬ 
selves are a sign of modernity). The service of dedication was held 
in a theatre-Jike building and at the climax of the proceedings, as the 
band played the hymns of the sect, the curtain went up on the stage 
to disclose, picked out in silver letters, the words, 'Perfect Liberty' 
(in English, and therefore also up to date). This was followed by a 
fancy-dress ball at which each couple dressed to represent a nation. 
England was represented by a woman as Mr. Chamberlain and a 
man as Mrs. Sim(^ii. The Teaching Father' appeared as Shirley 
Temple while his lady partner was dressed as Uncle Sam. 

These new sects are regarded with considerable suspicion in Japan. 
Newspaper reports concerning their activities generally reveal the 
implicit assumption that they are organized by unscrupulous charla¬ 
tans. According to the common stereotype the sect-leader is a man of 
magnetic personality who lives in a luxurious palace and is attended 
by large numbers of devoted female worshippers with whom his rela¬ 
tions are, to say the least, ambiguous. And indeed the fact that 
several such sects have ended their career with the founder's imprison¬ 
ment for crimes a$ diverse as fraud, tax evasion^ obscenity^ rape und 
contravention of the pharmaceutical regulations*®^ provides some 
justification for these views* How far there is conscious exploitation 
of g^bility and how far these leaders are the victims of their own 
charisma It is Impossible to say. 

U can at least be said that these sects manage to generate In at 
least a hard core of their followers a degree of 'enthusiasm' which 
gives them a hold over these worshippers unlike that exercised by 
any other religious associations in Japan, even the Christian. This 
explains both their success in enriching their founders out of the 
coninbuiloiis of believers and their rapid growth. In some sects it ts a 
condition of'grace' that the believer should prove his faith by 'works' 
and the proving 'works' generally consist in securing new mernbersp 
many of whom are not 'converts* in any real sense, but what might 
be called "gi>r me mbers—people who join because they are asked to 
do sOp as a personal favour, by people with whom they are in a giri- 
relation* As was noted earlier on, joining a religious group or a 
political party as a neighbourly favour, is something well within the 
scope of what a quite ordinary ^in'-relation may require. Members 
thus recruited may be induct to go to matings and eventually 
brought into the core of enthusiasts. 
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The nature of Christian doctrines and beLiefs needs no introduction 
herCj aJthough if more material were available an examination of ihe 
modifications which Japanese culture has imposed on Christian 
teachings would prove a fascinating study in itself. The need to find 
God on Japan's side in wartime has effected the same sort of modifi¬ 
cations in Japan as in the case of other national Christian churcheSp 
though the tratisformation of the Trinity into a Quatemity by the 
inclusion of the Emperor—the solution of some theological extremists 
“Would seem to tK a rare type of radical adjustment. 

At any ratCp It can be said that the modifications of Christian 
doctrine in the process of transplanting in another cultuic arc much 
less in the case of Japan than in that of pre-literate or barely literate 
societies. Proselytism in Japan is carried out on a higher intellectual 
level than in most parts of the world; converts have more often been 
educated townspeople who could and did read the translated Bible 
than p(!asants who could not. 

It is partly for this mason that Christianity has had effects which 
ane out of proportion to the actual numbeir^ of its converts* Many 
more people than have bt^n actually converted have been directly or 
indiEcctly influenced by Christian ideas, for, particularly at the end 
of the last century and t he beginning of this, Christian teachings had 
a considerable prestige among the educated middle classes. The recog¬ 
nition of the West's technological superiority created the cUmate of 
opinion which enabled Japan's leaders implicitly to recognize the 
superiority of many of the West's legalp political and familial insti¬ 
tutions by explicitly studying and copying them. This in its turn 
created a climate of opinion which predisposed those who were aware 
of the changes that were taking plaK, at least to consider with tolera¬ 
tion claims for the superiority of the ethical and religious ideas 
which were generally considetied to bo the basis for the admired and 
imitated institutions. 

Moreover, Christian missions were active in the development of 
educational institutions in Japan and it was they who founded some 
of the earliest private universities. Even todayp approximately 9% 
of the universities, 7% of SpcdalLzed High Schools, nearly 4% of 
Senior High Schools and nearly 1% of Middle Schools are con¬ 
trolled by Christian bodies. One of the most fashionable girls 
"finishiitg schools' for the daughters of the upper class in TokyOp is 
run by Catholic nuns. 

The indirect inQucnce of Christianity may be sou^t everywhere. 
Even in the school ethics text-books from which children were sup^ 
pcscdly taught traditional Japanese morality there was a section on 
"universal love\ Hakuai, the term used, is found In Chinese writiagSp 
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but it has never fitted into the basically particularistic system of 
Confaciao ethics which has held sway in China and Japan and thus 
has never figured prominently in Confuclan writings* t\ is unlikely 
that it would have had a section to itself^ but for the infiuencc of 
Christianity, and certain that it would not have been illustrated by 
the story of Florence Nightingale. 

Christian ideals have seemed to have a greater attract ion for women 
than for men, and here, perhaj^, Florence Nightingale is of some 
importance. Although no distinction was made between the sexes in 
the public compulsory education system, there was sharp segregation 
at ad levels of higher education. Men were given professional train¬ 
ing; the education of women was aimed at the hcali^tion of the 
ideal of womanhood".™ The only professiona open to women were 
medlcinep nursing and school-teaching. It was into these ideals of 
public service that their aspirations had to be channellcch and for 
this purpose ihe best models and the best teachings were those of the 
Christian tradition. The code of the Confucian reisafo —the woman 
whose aspimtions were liinited to the fierce and unyielding defence 
of her husbands honour and interests—was too narrow in outlook. 

The resultant ^interest in Christianity^ never quite becoming Chris¬ 
tian belief, which was common among women who had received 
higher education, is well caught in the following description of some 
of the female characters in pre-war novels (written mainly for female 
audiences) by Kikuchi Kan and Kume Masao: 

None of the characters in these works has any clear religion* But the 
women are ah Interested in" Christianity. Michiko in Tsakiyori no Shisha 
(Kiuoe) becomes a nurse at the Fujimi Convaleiceni Home because, she 
says, ‘it is only fitting that we should all bear the suffering of die cross^ 
Keiko in San-Kittel, who can no longer bear to live with her unfaithful 
husband and goes home to her mother, tries to assuage her despair as she 
waits to bear that husband's chiLd by reading the Bible. Emiko, whose 
mother h a Christian, somctuiics reads the Bible, but in her case h is 
generally enforced reading as a punishment for coming home late. She 
reads the Old Testameni stories—as Litemtuie. But interest in Christianity 
does not develop into Christian faith. The Chiistian Madame Isago is said 
to be ^pompous in everydung, prejudiced, lacking in understanding and 
unable to make allowances; her judgment of sin is swift and cuttingly 
ruthless\ Christianity is even held to be narrow and oppiKsive.*" 

The number of Japan^^^ women or men, who have been aitmcted 
into Christian communities wherein such as Madame Isago are in 
fad only too often to be found, ha$ never been large despite the 
much wider interest in Christianity as a body of ideas. Membership 
of Christ pan sects, has, however* increased somewhat since the war; 
in 1949 the claimed itiembership was 371,000, an increase of 17% over 
the 1935 figure. During the war the activiries of Christians were 
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somewhat circumscribed, and administmtively, aU sects were amal¬ 
gamated into one. At the end of the war they reverted to denomina¬ 
tional independence and again began to receive material help and 
new missionaiy personnel from foreign missions. In 1949 30% of 
Christian teachers and workers were of foreign origin. 

h was perhaps natural that the number of Christians should rise 
at a time when the prestige of things foreign was raised by the defeat 
and the nation was committed to the duly of intemal reform along 
lines prescribed by foreigners. Even General Mac Arthur's sonorous 
pronouncements which spoke of democratization (already accom¬ 
plished) as but the first stage in the eventual Christianization of 
Japan may have had an iniluence ou some people. More particulariyp 
missions often disposed of relief goods wl^ch were important in the 
days of semi-starvation irmnediately after the war. Also, in a society 
in which a knowledge of English has become increasingly a market¬ 
able asset, missions have provided unique opportunities for the 
aspirant to English conversational practice. 

There was only one Christian family in Shitayama-cho, whose 
househead had b^n converted when quite young. One attier family 
used to be Christian but, they said, 'changed to Shinto' during the 
war. The daughter is still a regular churchgoer, but she nevertheless 
bows to the kamidana at home. Membership of a Christian sect 
should pro^rly preclude this. Another woman who had been to a 
Catholic Mission School, told how she had been on the verge of con¬ 
version at the persuasion of one of ihc nuns. But the Catholic faith 
forbids the offering of incense to the dead, and prayer is expected at 
various awkward times during the day. If the whole family had been 
converted all would have been well, but for her alone to take the step 
would have been ‘selfish". She eventually decided against it. The fact 
that adherence to the Christian faith to a certain extent isolates the 
individual from his family by making it impossible for him to par¬ 
ticipate in the rituals which have the deepest meaning for the family 
group, is probably the biggest obstacle to conversion. 

The direct impact of Christian teachings on the ordinary Tokyo 
dweller is slight. Less than one half of 1% of Japanese are Christians, 
and the number of churches and priests is relatively small. Evan¬ 
gelical open-air campaigners occasionally reach wider audiences than 
the converted, but these are mostly Amerii^s whose impassioned 
hell-fire oratory loses much in ihe process of interpretation into less 
convincingly impassioned Japanese spoken with a second-generation 
Japancse-American accent. 
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OST of the residents of Shitayama-^ho are uncommitted to 
any particuJar religious doctrine. The majority of them, it 



-LT Ais true, arc rcg^ar pcrformeTs of rites which have an im¬ 
portant social function in the content of the family, and which, in¬ 
deed, many of them explicitly conceive in that light. The majority 
would, it is true, bow respectfully at a temple or shrine if they had 
occasion to pass directly in front of it. Some of them performed 
rites by which they express a sense of their own personal dependence 
on supernatural beings of whom they regularly request favour and 
protection. But few subscribe to any coherent religious doctrine and 
few are members of any religious association. 

But this does not necessarily mean that they hold no beliefs at all 
concerning the problems which religious faiths try to answer, This 
may be so; in some cases, this probably is so; but others do hold 
beliefs of varying degrees of hrmness and dchnitencss, some of which 
it will be the business of this chapter to examine. 

Some elements of Buddhist thought have become so thoroughly 
absorbed into Japanese culture that they no longer depend on 
Buddhist institutions for their perpetuation and could be expected 
to persist even if those institutions were to be abolished. It is the 
existence of such ideas and beliefs which provides the justilication for 
calling Japan a 'Buddhist country* despite the general lack of con¬ 
cern with the Buddhist faith as such. An example noted earlier 
(p. 357) was the high value placed on the ‘state of non-self. Many 
other typically Japanese attitudes and ideas—for instance, the whole 
complex of beliefs in the superiority of spirit over matter, or the 
aesthetic values embodied in such arts as the tea ceremony, the Noo 
drama or some schools of painting—derive in large part from the 
philosophical ideas of Buddhism, particularly those of the highly 
developed Zen sect. But in this broad sense Japan can Less justly be 
called a Buddhist country than Britain can be called a Christian 
country, for in the important realm of ethics it is Confucian, not 
Buddhist, ideals which dominate; and it is Confucian, not Buddhist, 
concepts which are the currency of Japanese ethical discourse. 
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One element of the Buddhist world-view which is stron^y in 
evidence in Tokugawa popular UtcratuFc and which rrJ^t be ck- 
pcctcd to have a strong hold on Japanese popular thought is a 
fatalistic determinism emphasizing the necessity of resigned accept¬ 
ance of one's lot. This is* however, a belief more appropriate to a 
static status society than to the more individualistic typo of society 
which is developing in urban Tokyo, a society which has a growing 
faith in its own materiai progress and places an increasing emphasis 
on the possibility and desirabiUty of "getting oii\ At any late^ this 
sort of fataiism would appear not to be veiy marked among the 
people of Shitayama-cho today. A question to the effect, "When 
people come into this world do you think their future is already hxed, 
or do you think that depending on a man's win and ability and effort, 
there's no limit to what he can become?' produced only thirteen re¬ 
plies which spoke of the power of fate, and of these only one used 
the Buddhist word irtnen] the others, apart from a few sophisticated 
determinists, used a word {mimel) which has become common as 
a translation of Tate^ in Western romantic literature. 

One of the cnicial areas of belief in any religious system is its 
teachings concerning the destiny of the soul after death. Some ques¬ 
tions on this topic which were asked of the small sample have been 
referred to before, but they are worth considering in more detail 
here. 

People were asked whether they thought death was the end of 
everything or whether a spirit, or something like a spirit, lived on. 

Table 24: Survivai after Death 
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If the latter, whether there was a Heaven and a Hell for the spirits 
to go to, alternatively, even if there was no heaven and heh, whether 
there was such a thing as spirits being happy or unhappy after death. 
If so, what was the decisive factor in deteroilnijig whether a spirit 
went to Heaven or Hell (or became happy or tinhappy). If do answer 
was forthcoming to the last open-ended question, people were asked 
to choose between (1) Actions during life, (2) The punctiliousness or 
otherwise of the ri tual acts of survivors, and (3) The depth of a man's 
*faith' during his life. The results were as shown in Table 24. 

Not many professed to believe in the existence of Heaven and Hell 
and of those who did a signiflcaiitly high proportion were women, 
Where it occurs, however, belief in Heaven and Hell seems to form 
part of a coherent and fairly definite belief system. Nearly ah of 
those who confessed to such a belief^ imm^iately pointed to actions 
during life when asked what detennined the ultimate destination of 
the soul. By contrast, the majority of those who agreed with the 
possibility of vaguely happy or unhappy states in an after-life ‘didn't 
know' what decided the sours fate until suggestions were made to 
them. 

The notion of Heaven and HeU, or rather of a numbeT of heavens 
and a number of hells, has a long history in Indian and Chinese 
Buddhist thought. In the early forms of the doctrine they are clearly 
rewards and punishments apportioned according to the individuars 
conduct while on earth. There i$ a special god of judgement—Emina 
— and there are sutras which Ibt the types of crime for which hell is 
the inevitable punishment.®^ In Japan, these eschatalogica] doctrines 
seem to have suddenly come to the forefront towards the end of the 
Heian period. Hell figured largely in the evangelistic teachings of the 
tenih century. Screens bearing pictures of the torments of Hell ate 
mentioned in literature and they seem to have exercised a strange 
fascination for the Heian Court, The most famous work on this 
theme is the Oojaa Yooshuu (Essentials of Salvation),™ a tenth- 
century work describing the torments of Hell as well as the delights 
of Heaven and accompanied by the author, Geashin's, own most 
skilful and homfic drawings. As these doctrines be«mme ciystaUized 
in the so-called Pure Land sects—Joodo, Shin, Yuiimu-ncmbutsu— 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the emphasis seems to have 
shifted from Hell to Heav'en. The torments of HeU ceased to be a 
theme for artistic and literary creation, though the ^Essentials of 
Salvation' was still being printed and circulated in the Totugawa 
period. 

The new seels not only shifted the emphasis from Hell to Heaven ^ 
they also taught that enliy to Heaven depended not on ‘works" but 
entirely on faith in the saving grace of Amida who had sworn to 
save mankind. 
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The fourteen people who express their belief in Heaven and Heli 
do not appear to be directly influenced by any of the orthodox 
doctrines. Only six of them in fact belonged to one of the Pune 
Land sects (L.e. have a Pure Land sect temple as their family temple), 
and these six all say that they have never in their lives heard a sermOilH 
The others belong to sects such a$ the Tendai or Zen which hold, in 
theoiy^ that there is no Heaven and Hell except as piciuresque de¬ 
scriptions of subjective states. Moreover^ their doctrine of Heaven as 
the reward for virtue is very different from the onhodox Pure Lane 
doctrines of Heaven as the automatic reward of faith, and the sub¬ 
sequent ‘prodding' question suggesting thb answer attracted none 
of them. 

It would seem, then* that this idea of Heaven and Hell has been 
perpetuated in Japanese society outside the traditions of orthodox 
Buddhisim (Though priests may certainly have helped to perpetuate 
it, for priests do not necessarily know the doctrines of their sect in 
which they often receive no formal training.) The most frequent 
occasion for the expression of these beliefs b in the training of 
children. Some people spoke of being threatened with the prospect 
of Hell In their childhood as the inevitable punbhrnent for naughti¬ 
ness. How far parents believe it, however, and how far they succeed 
in making their children believe it:, is ^ different matter. ‘Heaven and 
Hell are the inventions of the moraltzers^ said one person during the 
interview. On the other hand, fourteen people claimed to hold this 
belief and it is dMcuU to discover a motive which could have 
prompted pretence* 

There are various theories conceming the relation of religious 
belief to the social structure, and to individual personalty structure 
which attribute to belief in a heaven and heli other functions than 
as a device for moral instruction. Such beliefs operate, the theory 
runs, first to alleviate the shock of death, particularly premature 
death. This by suggesting not only how the person who dies will be 
compensated, but also by holding out hope to the bereaved of ulti¬ 
mate reunion. Secondly, in a more general way, such behefs alleviate 
the strains and stresses which arise when the members of a society— 
which holds, as all societies must hold, that some types of behaviour 
are good and others are bad—are brought by personal experience to 
the realization that the rewards which that society values—materiai 
satisfaction, power^ prestige, personal happiness—do not alt accrue 
to the 'good" nor do the punishments—poverty, lack of power and 
prestige, mental and physical suffering-visit only the ‘wicked". The 
prospects of a settling of accounts in the remote future makes 
apparent injustices easier to bear. 

Buddhism, as we have seen, did develop such a doctrine of Heaven 
and Hell, but few sects gave it any central importance. The mOie 
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coEnmoQ fiuddhlst method of dediog with these prablems is to 
ascribe apparent injustices to "fate", a Tate" wbieh is however^ Invested 
with a certain justice by ascribing the ladividiial's sufferings in this 
life to his evil deeds in a previous cristcnce. This was the explana¬ 
tion of these bewildering experiences most readily available to the 
thinking Japanese of a century ago. It was the one which suggested 
itself to the author of a little illustrated book published in 1S56^ 
describing a fire and earthquake in Tokyo some years before. In his 
preface he shows himself to be aware of the problem: *How can one 
assess the number thus crushed to death, burnt to death, or, with 
arms and legs broken* made permanent cripples by this terrible disas¬ 
ter? These were not all evil men who were thus caught in the raJamity 
and brought to an unnatural end. Let us not seek distinctions of good 
or evil At such times not even the good escape/®^ Later* he is 
commenting on the story of a filial girl who was killed while trying 
to save her parents. "It is said that Heaven (Tbndbo, see n. 287) 
rewards the good and punishes the wicked. Yet this girl met with 
disaster and was burnt alive. At such a critical juncture, she yet did 
not forget her parents . . . But despite such constancy of purpose 
she could not escape an untimely death. Is this what the Buddhists 
mean when they talk of "‘the fate of a previous existence'' 
(shikugM)? “ 

To this agnostic Confucian the Buddhist explanation was not a 
satisfacto^ one, though the resignation which it counselled was not 
incompatible with the Confudan attitude to life. It is even mote 
doubtful if the cognitive beliefs which are involved would be accepted 
by many Japanese today. 

A p^sible opportunity for the expression of such beliefs in answer 
to the interview question about fate and effon was^ as we have $een^ 
taken by only a few people, only one of whom used the appropriate 
terminology. There is* however, a third type of explanation of suffer** 
ing; one rarely made explicit but which can be seen underlying cer¬ 
tain beliefs and practices which are commonly* even in Japan, ^led 
"superstitious". 

The eschatological method of dealing with the question: ‘Why? 
Why should this happen to meT may be epitomised in the answer: 
‘Life is like that in this vale of tears. But what this beside the 
happiness of eternal life which shall ultimately be yours. Then shall 
the wicked be laid low and the righteou$ $haQ see the Kingdom of 
God/ The Buddhist answer may be summarized as: ‘None on 
escape the consequences of the sins of previous existences. Only by 
bearing these ills with fortitude and with faith can we hope, through 
the continuous cycle of birth and re-birth eventually to attain Nir¬ 
vana,’ The third approach is monj direct, limited in its scope to this 
earthly existence. TTie *Why?" of the sufiering individual is answered 
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quite simply: ^Because you walked under a ladder, because you did 
not lake sufficictii care to site your house in accordance with the 
omenSp because you entered the preciacts of that shrine in a state of 
ritual impurity. Take care in future to obsene the correct rituals, to 
avoid that which should be avoided, and to worship those gods who 
would otherwise be offended by your neglect and to call on the help 
of those others who can help to countciact evil influences. Do this 
and you will escape injury.' 

This latter, too* is a cohesive system which works very well undl 
the development of the natural sciences begins to demand modifica- 
tion in the world-view which it entails* The performance of the rites^ 
the avoidance of taboos, the offering up of prayers* gi%'es the Indi- 
%idual confidence to face life with all its dangers. Yet the ritual rules 
are always extremely complex and often contradictory so that some 
minor ones must inevitably be overlooked. Thus, whenever calamity 
occurs it can always be "explained" as the result of some transgression, 

in one house in Shitayama-cho a child of two died of whooping 
cough. This was the fourth death in the family in six years. A former 
wife had died in her late forties* then her child, then the husband had 
died soon after marrying again; now his widow had lost a child. It 
was a particulaTly lively and likeable child and the whole family were 
very^ upset. The young shop assistant who lived with the family 
cximplained with tears in his eyes that the mother had not looked 
after the child properly. But there were other explanations forth¬ 
coming, An old aunt, in particular* was striken with remorse. A few 
days before the child's death she had come up from the country, 
leaving home during the Higan festival which* according to an old 
superstition, means misfortune. She hadn't wanted to come but her 
children had laughed at her for being superstitious, so she had been 
emboldened to sot out, (Another neighbour said in comment: "It's 
like that. You think there's nothing in it* you don't believe there 
are going to be any iE effects. But then if anything happens after¬ 
wards—well, you can never be sure* can you? You always wish you 
had never done anything so dangerous**) 

But this did not explain the continued series of deaths. A possible 
expla nation of this lay in the fact that the family had some years 
back had a store-house built on to the North-^st corner of the 
house. The North-East comer of Japanese houses—the kimon or 
"devil door" as it is called—has to be handled very carefully. It is 
from this quarter that danger may come. Some houses in the country 
have little shrines in that comer to ward off evil influences; Mount 
Hiei to the North-East of Kyooto was made a sacred mountain 
bristling with temples in order to protect the Court* and the Toku- 
gawas built the temples at LFeno for the same reason. Ordinary 
Tokyo houses do not normally have divine protection of this sort* 
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but nevertheless certain precautions must be taken. The lavatory, 
for instance, must never placed in the North-East comer. This is 
one superstition which everyone knows in Tokyo,®^ just as mirror- 
breaking and walking under ladders are the two typical British 
superstitions. It is as difficult to see why this particular one should 
have retained its strength in Tokyo as to see why the mirror and 
ladder superstitions should have done so in England. 

The bereaved family had not installed a lavatory in the North- 
East comer and there was some doubt whether "interfering with the 
devil door* to the extent of building a store-house was actually likely 
to have ill effeets.^ Th^ called in professional advice. 

The woman who gave advice has been referred to before as the 
organizer of the pilgrimage koo described on p. 334. She was in her 
late thirties, the daughter of a Shinto priest* a woman of a very 
strong and dominating personality, not iitsignihcant intellectual and 
conversational powers, and with a bold manner which, towards men, 
was hlrtatious in its truculence. She dressed in a black kimono with 
a white undergarment showing at the edges and called herself a 
sendaisu, an old word for a pilgrimage leader. On this occasion she 
had been invited to the neighbourhood by one of the pious families 
which had two extra kamt-sama in its house. One of these komi had 
reached the first anniversary of its installation and the sej^daisu was 
asked along to perform a short ceremony. The family which had 
invited her told their neight>ours and by the time of her arrival there 
were several demands for her ser%'ices. She was asked to pronounce 
on the store-house. She was not disposed to attach much importance 
to it; nevertheless, she said* having been in the house some minutes, 
"Somehow or other I feel that there is an evil spirit (moniono) here/ 
and promised to come again to perform a proper purification cere¬ 
mony, Another family wished to have her opinion about a rcarranp- 
mem of some fumJttire in their entrance-haU—could it be carried 
out without tU consequences? Yet another wished to know what 
would be a propitious day on which to cut off the water supply in 
order to have a new pipe put in. Each of these families presented her 
with an envelope containing a gift of money, and finally, the family 
which had first invited her provided a feast at which liber^ quantities 
of rice-wine were provided, and drunk with gusto by the sendotsu. 

This woman also organized pilgrimages, had climbed Mount Fuji 
fifty times, and practised fortune-telling by palmistiy as well as the 
more normal geomantio and calendrical operations such as advising 
on the siting of houses, on propitious days for weddings, removals, 
beginning journeys and so on. She was a regular visitor to Shitayama- 
cho; at least onoc a month some family or other would invite heft 
and her conversation seems to have been valued almost as much as 
her oracles. 
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The sample of a hundred persons was asked the following ques¬ 
tions, For the first two questions the sample was split in order to test 
the effect of introducing bias into the question. One half received 
questions A. and the other half, the questions B. 


L Could yog tell me one or two 
of the you practise in 

your house? 

Gave examples 6 

No truck with ihem 44 
2. Are you careful about 'direc¬ 
tion-lore' in your house? 


Yes 


B 

L E>o you practise any nmjimi In 
your house? 

Ves S 

No truck with them 45 
2. What sort of things in 'direction- 
lore' arc you most careful about 
in your hotise? 


j- j Don't worry at all 41 




Don't 


wony^ 


atali ^ 


3. But wouldn’t you feel uncoinfortable if you had a lavatory in the 
*dcvil-door7 

No 60 Yes 15 

»4. Do you think something will happen if you ait not carerul? 

Yes 2J —What sort of thing? 


No 


—^Then why are you cartful? 


(Majinai includes both prohibitive supersiitionSp rituals before going on 
a journey, ritual disposal of milk-teeth, etc., and also empirical medical 
lore: cures for hiccoughs, bones in the throat, tape worms, splinters in the 
fingpFp heat-rash, whooping cough some fresh vegetables and throw 
them la the river"), pins and undies, etc.) 


A comparison of the A and B questions will show that although 
there is no marked difference where the mofi/iai of Question I arc 
conocmed, in the case of Question 2, the form of question assuming 
already that the respondent believed in ^direction-lore’ produced a 
higher proportion who admitted that they did. Although this differ¬ 
ence is not quite statistically significant^ it does suggest the possi¬ 
bility that there is a tendency to pretend to greater scepticism In 
these matters than is actually felt. It is also noticeable that another 
fifteen were persuaded to reconsider their attitude by Question 3. 
Typical of their replies is this one: 'Well, if youYe ill and somebody 
tells you that it’s because of something to do with the '’devil-door”, 
yes, then you do begin to feel worried? ™ 

There were some rationalizers who declared that they did not be¬ 
lieve in these rules and prohibitions as superstitions, yet defended 
them as embodying rules of empirically demonstrable hygienic value. 
A contrary exaitiple of the ousting of superstition by the diffusion of 
scientific (7) knowledge was the remark of a man who mentioned the 
traditional prohibition against sloping with the head towards the 
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north ('like a corpse" as Confucius said, for corpses were always laid 
out that way in ancient China). He did not believe, he said^ that these 
things have any particularly \md effects, "But it"s just that 1 would ftel 
uncomrortabLe in contravening the rules. However, I've felt much 
less about thciu since 1 read in the Reader's Digest that from some¬ 
thing to do with the earth's magnetic held and the daily revolution 
of the earth* it is actually better for the circulation and for growth 
to sleep with your head pointing north/ 

It is not surprising to find that the people who arc careful about 
directions and dates are roughly the same people who believe in the 
protective power of fuda and who are the most regular devotees of 
some sort of productive or protective cult. More interestingjy* there 
is also a significant correlation between all these things and belief 
in the existence of a heaven and hell.™ The "two ways" of dealing 
with the problem of suffering are not, by any means^ mutually 
exclusive alternatives. Those who are attract^ by the one, are equally 
likely to have recourse to the other. And of the two, thou^ts of a 
compensatory after-life would seem to be least in the forefront of 
people's minds. Reference to Heaven and Hefi is infrequent in daily 
conv'ersation, and in this contrasts with frequent references to super¬ 
stitions and kami\ Again, of the newly created post-war sects* few, 
in the summary of their doctrines, made any mention of an after¬ 
life, but a high proportion of them did promise the protection and 
help of the kami in this life. In fact, one would suspect that it is only 
in rare instances, as for instance among the early German Protestant 
sects, when belief in an afterlife is at the core of a doctrine, when the 
religious community really is a community and when the delights of 
Paradise and the tortures of Hell are rceurtent themes in the lltera- 
lure and doctrinal instructions of the Church, that this belief really 
has important psychological functions. 

REL101ON AND MORAL tTY 

Again, because belief in an after-life is never a veiy "strong" belieft 
it is doubtful if its effect as a moral sanction Is very important- 
Rather, the Jinks between religion and morality in Japan are those 
we have already outlined. 

1. The operation of certain rituals associated with Shinto Shrines 
to impress on the individual an awareness of his membership of, 
to a limited extent the local and to a greater extent the national, 
collectrvity and so to reinforce his sense of obligation towards the 
collectivity which that membership entails. 

2. The operation of certain rituals associated with the family 
bufsudan to impress on the individual an awareness of his member¬ 
ship of his family and of his indebtedness to past generations of his 
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fannily, with the effect not only of increasing a sense of direct obJiga- 
tion to other members of the familyp but also of giving added force 
to the sanction of family displeasure attaching to all mfrlngements 
of the norms Lntenmltzed during the process of soctalizalton within 
the family. 

3. Thirdly, not without relevance to moral behaviour and moral 
Judgement is a generalized attitude of religious humility—a sense of 
the individuars dependence on and insignihcajice in the face of what 
may be described as Nature, the tJniv^r^e, or the whole abstract 
world of the noumenal. This is an attitude wMch both Buddhist and 
Corkfucian teachers in Japan have been at pains to cultivate. It tends, 
inevitably, to be weakened in the townsman whose environment is 
more ejcclusively man-niade and whose Uvcliliood is rnore secure and 
less dependent on the caprices of nature. Nevertheless, traces of such 
an attitude were apparent in the replies of some people in Shitayama- 
cho to qu^tions asking them about the word qfi —debt-incurring 
favours (as of parents, teachers, the Emperor, and the like) on which 
great stress was laid in the school-taught ethics as the foundation and 
justification for duties of loyalty and service towards soda! superiors. 
The question was: ^People say that we are the recipients of on from 
the moment we come into this world. What do you think?" Most of 
the hundred asked this question disagreed, and held that man did 
not begin to receive on until his parents began to bring him up, his 
teachers to teach him and so on. Five, however, answered the ques¬ 
tion by referring to the on of "nature" {rArzeji, a modem word) of "all 
living creation" {shujoo^ bambursu, the first a Buddhist, the second 
primarily a Confuciau word) or of ‘heaven-and-carth" {tenchi —a 
Confucian term). Perhaps the most direct expression of this attitude 
and one not expressed in any terms derived from specific historical 
moral teachings, was the reply of the man who said: "I caaT say 
directly, but, for instance, when the weather clears after a long speQ 
of rain, somehow you feel as if you want to thank somebody/ 

The sentiment expressed may have its roofs in a general feeling of 
well-being and a diffuse sense of gratitude for that well-being. As 
such it has much in common with Christian praise for the goodness 
of God. But it is more than that; it is also an expression of humility 
and dependence on forces greater than man. As a moral force it 
tends to be a prop of tradition^ since the workings of oatuie and the 
workings of society are identified as parts of a single established order. 
It is anti-Promethean in effect; a curb to the sin of hubris. But it 
can provide backing for almost any ethical principle. The woman 
who spoke of receiving the on of "hcaven-and-eanh" said, in answer¬ 
ing a further question, that it was one*^ duty to repay this on by 
"working hard and hving justly".*^® 

Fukuzawa Yukichi, the moi^ist of the Meiji enlightenment, saw 
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clearly the mora] ajid social implications of this sense of rdigious 
humility* One essay in his Fnkuoo Hyakuwa is demoted to an attack 
on the doctrine of the on of "heavcn-aad-earth" (he used the word 
'iendod" which can be a synonym for teneht) from the standpoint of 
his belief in a mechanistic u niverse. (Why should the screw feel grate¬ 
ful to the steam engme?) Howeverp his essentially aristocratic sense of 
social responsibility caused him some subsequent qualms. He adds 
a note at the end of the essay to the effect that the argument may be 
too difficult for the ordinary run of his fellow-count lymcn, and that 
'there may be a danger that people will only half understand and 
jump to the conclusion that there is no kami and no hotoke in the 
world of men and that worship and the repayment of on are all 
meaningless ideas. Such people, lacking in any proper moral or 
intellectual cultivation, may become irresponsible and constitute a 
danger to the social older. The sense of indebtedness for on spring;s 
from a reli^ous faith and whether or not that faith rests on illusion 
or on emotion^ it is the task of the intellectual vtF-d-v& the lay world 
not to disturb this faith and to seek to maintain the “virtuous 
feelings"' (lokushin) of the untutored masses*" 

4. Somewhat similar are religious experiences of a more mystical 
kind, which are less easy to relate directly to moral sanctions and 
yet which cannot be entirely dismissed as having no relevance at all 
to moral behaviour. These arc the experiences which mystics seek to 
communicate, experiences which in Japan are associated with the 
words muga (not-self) or sammai {samadhl^ trance), states which, as 
we have seen, some people say it is their object to attain in prayer at 
shrines, temples and family altars. These experiences may be de¬ 
scribed in various ways; as "communion" with God or with Nature, 
as becoming aware of the insignificance of human life in the cosmo¬ 
logical process, as appreciating the sanctity of cvciyday life, or as 
realizing the meaning of human existence. In Japanese popular 
culture the pursuit of such experiences is generally seen as a means 
to the end of developing strength of character—the ability to tran¬ 
scend all passions and all the sufferings of the flesh, to concentrate 
the whole of one"s vital forces on the perfection of a single act, to 
quell an enemy with the steady gaze of an unwavering eye. Fursued+ 
such experiences are often elusive. But the capacity for such experi¬ 
ences may exist apart from their deliberate pursuit. One young man 
in Shitayama-cho, who said nothing of mttgn or of sammat^ answered 
the question about the existence of spirits in these terms: 1 often 
wonder about death. [ often think about it as I gaze at the stars. 
Not so much personal death as about what will happen when eveiy- 
thing dies and the earth has run down. I get a sttauge feeling, almost 
of mysteiy." 

At a less sophisticated level, there was another man who frequently 
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takes his children on pUgritnages to a mountain shrine and vfho 
revcaied in desciibing the ‘spiritual training* which these expeditions 
aObrded, how even apparently simple productive rites can be given 
some phMosophical sigi^cance. He tells his children that this pil- 
grima^ is symbolic of life’s journey. When they arc in the train they 
are to iimg^ne themselves in their mother’s womb, when they leave 
it and climb to the first stage they are at the Nursery School, at the 
next stage, the Primary School, and so on until, from the ninth or 
tenth stage which represents ’the most tr^ng age in a man’s life, 
between forty and fifty’, it is but a short climb to the top. This form 
of mountain climbing, he said, is good ’spiritual training* because it 
leads to ’concentration of the spirit’; it is not mere recreation or 
mere sight-seeing. And it would, indeed, be rash to deny that the 
contemplation of the responsibilities which await one in the future 
and of the inevitability of one’s own death, even divorced from any 
belief concerning what is likely to follow that death, will have some 
effect on a man’s moral behaviour. 

But the major moral sanctions are not religious in character; even 
th<^ which have their source in the famity are only reinforced by 
religious rites. A discussion of some of the othe r important sanctions 
—the di^pproval of social gnoujK other than the family and the 
guilt arising from a stricken conscience—will be our partial concern 
in the next and final chapter. 
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Society and the Individual 


HE last chapter touched briefly on the moral implications of 



a sense of religious humility springing from a consciousness of 


A the individual's dependence on forces greater than man^ and 
offered as proof that at least vestiges of this sentiment existed a 
number of replies to a question about on. The same question ("People 
say that we are the ntcipients of on from the moment we come into 
this world. What do you thinkT) was answered by flfteen people out 
of the hundred by referring to the on of ^society^ or of *aeighbours^ 
In answer to other leading questions a large number of people 
(though by no means the overwheLmiog majority one would expect 
in view of the fact that these ideas formed an essential part of the 
ethics teaching in pre-war schools)*^® acknowledged that they had 
received on from their parents, from their schoohtcachers, from the 
Emperor, from "the Stated from employers, or from individuals who 
had helped them earlier in their lives. And most of these acknow¬ 
ledged further that the receipt of these favours entailed certain cor¬ 
responding obligations; in part obligations of loyalty and devoted 
service to those who had vouchsafed these favours—filial piety 
towards parents, for instance, or, in the case of the Emperor and the 
State, obeying laws and paying taxes—in part the obligation of living 
up to certain gcncializcd standards of moral conduct which these 
honoured superiors had enjoined. 

Eveiy Japanese, wrote Ruth Benedict, conceives himself as a 
^debtor to the ages and the world.’ ‘Every man’, says another 
source, 1s a debtor to the world: to his parents; his schoolmaster; 
bis friends and employee. He owes them his existence; his knowledge; 
his happiness and his daily bread.’All his social acts must be 
guided and directed by an awareness of that indebtedness and of the 
duties towards others which it entails. 

This ethic would have been explicitly acknowledged by the samurai 
of the Tokugawa period if he had read any of the books of moral 
exhortation which were written for him and if he in any way re¬ 
sembled the characters of contemporary fiction and drama. On his 
feudal lord he was quite clearly dependent for the rice income 
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which he received as a hereditary retainer. To his ancestors and his 
immediate parents he was quite clearly indebted for maintaining the 
status of the family which allowed biin to enjoy that position. That 
he should therefore strive to give loyal service to his lord and to 
malDtaiii the honour of the family, thereby not letting down his fore¬ 
bears, were quite clearly duties of the highest priority. The peasant 
of the Tokugawa period probably did not have so easily available 
any such clear verbal forms for explaining to himself and to others 
why he should behave as he did. Nevertheless his state of dependence 
on others was just as real. 

His was a closed society of limited opportunity and limited range 
of choice. In that society the forms of personal relationships which 
arose were limited in number:—parent ajid child^ cider-brother and 
younger-brother, molher-indaw and daughtcr-in-Law, head of tenant 
household and head of landlord household, young man of 20 and 
any unrelated househead of 50 or more—even at this level of detail 
a full list of the types of relatlonshjp in which a single individual 
might be involved would not occupy any very great space. Such rela¬ 
tions being small in number and of such a kind as to meur with 
great frequency, the appropriate behaviour they required was fairly 
minutely regulated. Most people had a clear idea+ and within the 
$ainc village an identical idea, of how a tenant should behave towards 
a landlord. These standards of proper conduct gained the greater 
compulsive force, not only from the degree of their detailed elabora¬ 
tion and from the fact that they were universally accepted, but also 
from the fact that throughout the life of each individual continuing 
to do what his forebears had done was the dominant feature of his 
activity. The son, working with his father, learned from him all he 
needed to know in order eventually to succeed to the headship of 
his family — when to plant the rice and how much fertilizer to apply, 
what neighbours should be taken what gifts at New Year, which 
gods were to be propitiated with what ofleriDgSp what was the correct 
approach to the landlord when asking Mm to take a reduced rent in 
jears of bad harvest. Tradition was the more powerful in that it 
provided a clear answer for almost every situation which might 
arise. 

Not only did the staxidards which regulated behaviour towards 
other people within the village have the greater legitimacy and com¬ 
pulsive force in that they w ere part of an established and stable order, 
they also had the backing of strong sanctions. Every family was, in 
plain fact^ dependent on its neighbours. The right to irrigate its rice- 
fields at the time which should be determined by lot or by regular 
rosier, the right to cut undergrowth as fertilizer and fodder from land 
held in common by the village or owned by a rich landlord^ the co¬ 
operation of other villagers in protecting crops from nocturnal theft. 
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iheir help at housebuilding or re-roofirig^ at funerals or after a fire' 
all these were essentiai to the Livelihood of the family. 

In some villages where property was fairly equally distributed the 
reciprocity of rights and duties involved in relations between families 
was symmetrical. In others relations of dependence were closely 
associated with differences of status; branch families rendered to 
main families^ and tenant families to landlord families, service and 
respect in return for protection and economic opportunity. 

In either case the community, or powerful individuals within the 
community, could make life economically impossible for those who 
failed to observe the established proprieties governing relations be¬ 
tween fellow-viJlagcrs. They could make life emotionally impossible 
too. It is impossible to ignore the fellow-villager one meets on the 
two-foot-wide paths between rice helds. And suddenly to meet with 
blank stares and hostility could be a source of extreme emotional 
discomfort for the individual accustomed to feeling the security of 
belonging to his village — to feeling assured that he is accepted by 
his fellow-villagers, that he will receive thdr gestures of respect or 
friendliness and can count on their sympathy and help in trouble* 
If an individual was a part of his village, he was even more a part 
of his family. In a large household, liring in a house with few rooms 
divided by flimsy partitionSi no part of life was private. The individ¬ 
ual shared according to his ability in the familyproductive life, 
and he shared according to his status in the family’s consumptive 
life. He shared in the family's recreations and in its Joys and sorrows. 
His interest were his family’s Interests; his proj?erty was family pro¬ 
perly. If he offended against the rules of propriety governing his rela¬ 
tions with other villagers his shame was his family^s shame, for his 
honour was his Family’s honour, and the maintenance of that honour 
was a duty not simply to the other members of his immediate house¬ 
hold, but also towards Hhe family^ which lived on though the indi¬ 
viduals composing it changed, and to *the ancestors^ who had given 
the family the honoured status it enjoyed and whom the family 
united in honouring in rites at the family altar. If his actions consis¬ 
tently brought the family^s good name into ill-repute, the family might 
reject him, for without its good name, without its good standing in 
the economic organiiation of the village, the family could not survive. 
The Tokugawa peasant, then^ was not fully an. individual. He had 
few private emotions, and few private ambitions. The pattern of his 
life was more or less determined at birth* He had only to foQow the 
course that was CKpected of him* In a closely regulated system of 
^ial relations situations which presented themselves to him as offer- 
iJig or requiring a conscious choice between alternative courses of 
action were rare. When such situations did arise, it was as a repre¬ 
sentative of the family that he acted, and the responsibility for the 
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choice was as much his fairJIy^s as his own. Hie possibility of incur¬ 
ring the displeasure of, and becoming emotioDaily Isolated from, his 
family and his neighbours was a sufficient sanction to prevent him 
departing from the established modes of conduct. For on these 
people he was both economically and emotionally dependent. 

But his great-grandsonp Mr. Risookei, in modern Tokyo is a very 
different person and his life is lived under different conditions. Hi$ 
neighbours are simply people who live next-door and in whose econ¬ 
omic or emotional life he shares as little as they in his. His employer is 
simply the man to whoin for the moment he sells his labour. His 
livelihood depends on no-one’s goodwill; only on the fact that it 
continues to be in the interest of his employer to employ him, of his 
shopkeepers to serve him, and of bb bank to maintain its reputation 
by safeguarding his saving$. What employer he shaU serve, which 
shop he shall patronize, how he shall spend his Leisure time, whom he 
shall make his friends—these become questions which offer a con¬ 
scious choice of alternatives^ And, provided that his choices are not 
proscribed by the lam of the country, few people outside his imme¬ 
diate household will be concerned to show either approval or dis¬ 
approval of his actions; perhaps only a small circle of workmates or 
neighbours, a circle which, small and constantly shifting with changes 
of job and of residence, is less important to his emotional well-being 
and has lesser power to induence his conduct by its expressions of 
approval and disapproval than was the case with the Tokugawa 
peasant and his fellow-villagers. The Risookei family’ means little 
to such circles of acquaintances, and the fear that by exciting their 
disapproval he wiU bring dishonour on the good name of his family 
wei^s little with Risookei himself. 

Tradition, then, does not provide Mr, Risookei with clear direc¬ 
tions for leading his life or regulating his relations with his feUow- 
men; nor does his social environment provide pressures which serve 
to keep him moving in traditional grooves. His sources of direction 
are internal. It is a duly to himself to live up to the aims which he 
has set himself, and it is be who blames himself if he fails to achieve 
his ambitions to acquire wealth, or prestige, or saintliness, or power, 
or academic quaiiGcations. It is his own conscience whose disapproval 
is excited if, in dealing with the manifold situations of choice which 
face him, he falls to live up to certain generalized standards of con¬ 
duct which he has internalized. 

But the "inner-directed’ individualist, Mr. Risookei—or^ to trans¬ 
late him into English, Mr. Ideal Type—apart from being a very in¬ 
complete characterization, is not, it will have been abundantly clear 
from the rest of this book, typical of the citizens of Shitayama-cho. 
Life cetUiiily is less closely regulated for the average Shitayama^ho 
citizen than it was for the Tokugawa peasant. Tradition supplies 
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fewer guides lo conduct. Many are imbued with a desire to do better 
ikan their fathers, rather than simply to ^preserve the family^ its 
livelihood and its good name. Their need to retain the good opinion 
of others is less pressing, their moral controls are more Lnternalis^ed, 
their goals, their ambitions^ their emotions and their responsibilities 
more individual. But at the same time, as discussions in previous 
chaplets, of the family, of employment relations, and of neighbour 
relaiions have shown, ihis i$ only a question of degree; many are 
Involved in stable relations of personal dependence on others whose 
good opinion and material support they value to the extent of alioW’^ 
ing them to become the objects of their loyalty and the arbiters of 
their moral conduct. Many features of the system of social relations 
prevailing in the Tokugawa village are stlU preserved in the oily, 
Mn Risookei is only an extrapolation^ a carrying to extremes of 
eertam trends in respect of which people in Shitayama-cho do diifer 
from the Tokugawa villager. It will be the business of this final 
chapter to discuss some of these differences^—differences In the nature 
of the prinaples by which conduct is guided and judged, and in the 
sanctions by which these are enforced. 


EXPLICIT MOkAL PRlNCl?JJE3 

Moral beliefs, attitudes and symbols have a dynamism of their own* 
and the more they are explicitly expressed in words the greater their 
entrenchment, the greater their power of independent survival. The 
ethical thinking of the modem city Japanese is strongly influenced 
by the fact that the system of social relations out of which the society 
of the Tokugawa period was built up—a system which was little 
questioned and which fitted the economic structure of that society- 
developed Lt$ own explicit ethic—just how explicit the size of a <^ta- 
iogue of popular moral treatises of the period would show."'^ Tliis 
ethic persisted into the modem period and its strength was enhanced 
by wider diffusion through such means of mass communication as 
were available, in particular the school system. It was on this ethic 
that the citizens of Shitayama'^ho were for the most part nurtured. 
It was an ethic which stressed dependence. In parLiculaT^ as taught in 
the schools, the greatest stress was put on those vertical relations of 
dependence—of child on parents, servant on master, pupil on teacher, 
citizen on the Emperor and ‘the authonties' in general—relations of 
dependence an adequate appreciation of which, and of the duties 
of obedience which they involved, was crucial to the authoritarian 
structure of government. But the ethic did not omit to stress horizon¬ 
tal interdependence also—as between neighbours, fellow-workers^ 
fellow-pupils—and to teach the du^ of maimaining harmonious rela¬ 
tions of mutual support, in other words a full observance of the 
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behaviour required in ivhat were defined in Chapter 16 as giri- 
rclations. The ethic had a place^ too^ for what might be called his- 
tone dependence, the dependence of the present on all past genera¬ 
tions, an awareness of which should induce in the individual a humble 
respect for the established institutions of his society^ 

The drcumstances of industrialization did not mforce auy radical 
changes in the traditional ethic. Although the situation of the modem 
townsman permitted deviations from patterns of conduct which were 
obligatory in the village, it did not necessarily demtmd them. The 
son whose future no longer depended on eventual succession to his 
father in the family business or farm could defy his father, but there 
was no compelling reason why filial piety should not continue lo be 
held a cardinal duty. The goodwill of neighbours may be of suffi¬ 
ciently minor importance for them to be safely ignored, but this 
does not prevent good neighbourlioess from remaining a part of 
the definition of the upright mao. Even where^ in practice, aU-out 
comp)etlLioii ruled rather than traditional co-operation—as between, 
say, school children taking entrance examinationSj or rival tradesmen 
and manufacturers freed from the restraints of guild-regulated 
agreements—it was possible to justify the abandonment of one part 
of the traditional ethic (the duty of maintaining harmonious rela¬ 
tions with one^s fellows) in terms of another part (the duty of adding 
to the status, wealth or honour of one's family). 

One modification was enforced in the traditional ethic by the 
emergence of Japan as a nation-state in competition with other 
nation-states. A new dimension of loyalty had to bo added. The indi¬ 
vidual had to lose some of his individuality not only in his family, 
and in the slightly wider in-group of the people with whom be had 
^ir/ relationsp but also in the nation. He had to develop a feeling of 
belon^ng to the nation, to take unto himself and make a part of 
himself the ambitions of ^Japan^ to feel Japan’s honour as hLs 
honour and Japan^s shame as his shame. This national loyalty had 
on occasion to take precedence over other loyaltles—over loyally to 
the local community {see the discussion of Shinto in Chapter 20) 
and even — if the taxation system and the conscriptiou system were 
to work other than by mere coercion—^ver family loyalty. The verbal 
expression of duty to the nation took the same form as for other 
spheres of duty. It was taught chiefly as a duty of loyalty to the 
personal symbol of the nation—the Emperor—and the duty was 
justified by the doctrine that every Japanese was a recipient of the 
on of the Emperor and was dependent on the Emperor, for without 
the Emperor there would be no Japan and without Japan there 
could be no Japanese. 

The modem city Japanese was, thus, provided with standards of 
behaviour which were more generalized than those of the Tokugawa 
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villager and hence more useful to him in the more varied circumstanoes 
and problems of his everyday life. (More generalized in that—to give 
an example which doubtless exaggerates the extent to which generali¬ 
zation was absent in the village—he Icamt that ‘One should always 
show respect to one^s social superiors^ rather than that he should 
always bow to Mr. A and Mr. B and members of family Cn and so 
on.) But the principles which were thus generalizied and available to 
form a part of his conscience were those of the traditional ethicp 
abstractions of the duties implied in the sort of social relaiions which 
existed in the viUage, speci^ng broad loyalties to particuLar cate¬ 
gories of persons. Principles of a more universaiistic kind, specifying 
proper behaviour applicable to all situations^ were not entirely lack¬ 
ing; hard work, courage^ honesty and frugality were traditionally 
virtues (see the discussion on p. 193). But, compared with the over¬ 
whelming importance attached to patticularistio obligations towards 
persons, they were rcktivdy little stressed, 

Howevetp partly as a result of institutional changes, partly as a 
result of the direct inHuence of foreign ideas, these and other newer 
principles of a universalisttc kind have come to demand greater con¬ 
sideration in the moral scheme of things. Kindness and consideration 
to ^others’, loyalty to principles and *isms*, the pursuit of truths the 
frank expression of opinion, justice and equality before the law, the 
equality of the sexes, the duty of self-development, the right to seek 
happiness and self-fulfilment;—these phmses enshrine principles of 
conduct which have acquired increasing importance. And frequently 
they clash with the older particularistic obligations. Some examples 
of such conflict have alr^dy been noted in earlier chapters (see 
p. 262). One or two more type situations may be given in illustration. 

A nephew employed in his imcle^s firm ns under-manager is convinced 
of the justice of the workers' case in a strike conflict. Should be suppress 
hU ^sympathies' and loyally support his uncle as the ethics of giri pre¬ 
scribe? Or should be work for what he believes to be just es'cn though it 
docs bring on him the accusation that he do« not know^ri? 

A girl is due to many the son of her fatber^s business partner, but she 
decid^ she docs not love him but someone ebe. Her father explains that 
it would be very awkward for him if the marriage did not take place* 
Would the modem Japanese applaud her if she sacrificed private feelings 
so that the family could behave as the^frr nomis prescribe? Or would they 
applaud her if she sought to assert her own individuality—what the new 
Constitution somewhat plagiaristkally calls her ‘right to hfCp liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness’—and sacrificedand filial piety tn the process? 

Was Mr. Okazaki at the Shitayamanflio Ward Association meeting rigfit 
to ^speak his mind’ about the managiement of the Asscxiiaiion? Or should 
he have kept sileni in order to preserve the aniicablc aunospberc of har¬ 
mony between neighbours which was everyone’s ideal? 

Which is the more upright man; the research student who, disagreeing 
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profoundly with the theories of the profesor who 5 ecured him his place in 
the university, yet refiaJos from ever making public his disagTeemeriit^ or 
the man who considti^ the pursuit of truth to be of more importance than 
personal loyalties? 

^Someone tq whom you are bdebted for past favours has a son who 
takes the entrance examination for a oertab firnL A representative of the 
firm calls to ask you for a personal Dpbbn of the son^s qualities. You 
happen to know that he is an unreliable person. How would you answer the 
firm's enquiries? Do your best to see that he gets the job by finding some 
way of praising him? Avoid giving a direct answer? Or tell the truth that 
he is an unsuitable person?' 

The traditiouaJ type of Japanese moral dilemma has been the 
conflict of personal loyalties. Japanese moralists have always had to 
be ready with answers to such pfobtems as: "Which is the more im¬ 
portant—loyalty or filial piety? What should one do when the interests 
of one's lord and the interests of one*s parents are at variance?" 
But the sort of situations outlmed above present dilemmas of a 
different kind, confticts between^ on the one hand, particularistic 
Loyalties^ and on the other cither individual aspirations which it is 
held to be the right of everyone to hoLd^ or generalized principles of 
conduct which are held to be applicable to all situations. 

Most Japanese would recognize these situations as dilemmas; 
few, perhaps, would very sharply condemn the taking of either the 
one course or the other. Many would admit to confusion. But there 
is little doubt that the tiniversalistlc prindples have gained ground 
as compared with the Japan of eighty years ago* The last question 
was, in fact^ asked of a nation-wide sample of some 3,000 Japanese 
in 1953—23% said that they would do their best to get the son ac¬ 
cepted by the firm, 48% said that they would tell the truth about 
hiriL The investigators also asked a group of twenty-six ^experts’ to 
forecast the resists of the interviews. Twenty said that the former 
would be the most usual reply for a Japanese to make, and thirteen 
said that it would be "most unusual^ for a Japanese to say that one 
should tell the truth in such a situation.^^^ The experts were intellec¬ 
tuals who, in Japan, tend to have a low estimation of their fellow 
countrymen (low, that is, by their own standards since they tend to 
be strongly opposed to the old particularistic mondity). Neverthe¬ 
less, this iLlustrates well the difficulty which any Japanese in these 
situations would have in knowing which course would secure the 
approval of the majority of his fellow countrymen. 


TYPES OF MORAL SANCTION 

These conflicts of moral siandards are clearly related to changes 
in, and differences between, various types of sanctions on conduct 
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and U to a brief coDsiderarioii of these that we mti$t now turn* 
Tlie distinction is 5omcLime$ made by American cultural antluo- 
pologists between shame-cxiltures and guilt-cultures, tbose, that is^ in 
which the major moral sanction h the fear of bebig ridiculed and 
rejected by others, and those Vhicb inculcate absolute standards of 
morality and rely on maii^s developing a conscience/ Ruth Benedict, 
whose formulation this is, considers Japan to be a shame-culture. 
Shame is the root of virtue^ and a virtuous man is one who ‘knows 
shame^^^^ The general assumption of the cultural anthropologists 
(and One which springs in part from their whoUy admirable purpose 
to counter narrow ethnooentrisin by pomting to the relativity of cul¬ 
ture and ethics) is that these mechanisms are selected more or less 
arbitrarily by different cultures from a vast range of human poten- 
tiahties the bounds of which are only loosely determined by the 
limits of adaptability of the human organism. 

A more suggestive formulation of the distinction between shame- 
control and guilt-control, and one which relates these to other 
features of social organization, is that of David Riesman. In The 
Lonely Crawd he suggests that shame-control is characteristic of aU 
^tradition-directed^ cultures, and that gulJt'-control is only one aspect 
of the innef’^lircction^ of the more individuated man typical of 
expanding and materially progressive societies in an area of Free 
competition.'^^^ If this association between guilt-control and ihe early 
development of capitalism is valid for all societies and not merely 
for the West, one would expect the Japanese to have become 
gradually less sensitive to shame and more subject to feelings of 
guilt. 

Not fur from Shitayama-cho was a poster origioating from the 
local Fire Services* propaganda department. It said simply *Fjres 
(kaji) bring shame (/w//)\ Another notice nearby said, ‘Jf you have a 
conscience {rywshm) do not deposit nibhish here/ Perfect evidence, 
perhaps, of the transitional phase? But further rejection must lead 
to the conclusion that moral sanctions in Japan cannot be easily and 
satisfactorily dealt with in terms of any simple shame-guilt dicho¬ 
tomy, It will help first to make a list of some of the possible sanctions 
on behaviour which are important in Japan, An individuaFs choice 
of alternative courses of action may be infiuenced, consciously or 
unconsciously, by the desire to avoid, 

1+ Personal shame. The ridlcide and disapproval of *the world' which 
would foUow deviations frorn an expecced code of conduct. The 
extent of *tbe world' will vary for the individual, from a narrow 
range of Mighbours, fnends, leLatives and workmates, to, in the cose 
of a politician or a film star, the whole nation. 

2. FamiEy or we-group shame. That is, to avoid bdngiiig dishonour on 
his famMy, hk schooJ, his departimjnt, with, perhaps, in the back- 
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ground the fear of being rejected by the g^oup whose good name he 
has besmirched, 

3. Punishment for breaking the law. 

4. The displeasure of particidar individuals resulting from failure to 
perfontt obligations towards those individuals. 

The displeasure of pardcular individuals for failing in other respects 
to live up to Qcnain standards of conduct which those individuals 
had enjoined on him. 

6. The feeling of guilt which comes from failing to live up to standards 
which be has made tus own. 

In the Tokugawa village with its settled and commonly shared ways 
of life and standards of behaviourp the e^ect of all these sanetioits 
generally coincided. The villager who was discovered secretly inter¬ 
fering with the weir at night in order to take into his own fields 
water which should properly go to his neighbour was personally 
ashamed to look his fellow villagers in the face the next day. The 
attitude of members of other branches of the family left him in no 
doubt that the honour of'the family of the ancestors* was besmirched. 
Me was punished according to the explicit rules of the village by 
having his own water ration reduced. He had to face the particular 
resentment of the neighbour from whose fields he diverted water ^ and 
the displeasure of his marriage go-between who had always taken an 
interest in him and was ^disappointed in him*. And probably^ even 
before he was discoveredp he had, as weE as the fear of being found 
out, a feeling that he was ‘doing wiong\ 

For the modem city-dweller, these various sanctions still coincide 
in their elfect over a wide area of conduct. Except among criminai 
groups (where fear of the scorn of one’s fellows works in a contrary 
direction to the others) robbeiyj fraud p murder and child neglect 
can bring all these sanctions into operation. But their relative force 
has changed. The law has become clciur and calculable and sharply 
defined in its scope; it is not represents by the paternalistic ofiicial 
with omnicompetent discretionary powers. Letting the family down 
is of lesser importance as ‘the family" ceases to loom so large in the 
individual's consciousness^ The importance of avoiding personal 
shame is in part maintained by the persistence of child-rearing habits 
of an earlier age when this sanction was a crucial one. Mothers do 
sometlntcs tell their children that 'people will laugh at* them, or they 
*will be disliked* if they do such and such (although they equally often 
say that ‘it Is wrong' or ‘naughty* {jJtennj) to do such and such). For 
those who—as is possible in the towns—'keep themselves to them¬ 
selves^ the fear of shame is of lesser importance. But, as was shown in 
Chapter 16, the majority do not keep themselves so aloof from 
neighbours^ at least, and those who do are often motivated by an 
exaggemted fear of the neighbouis* criticism to which greater 
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intimacy might expose them. To start a fire to the danger of one^s 
neighbours stiU, in the words of the poster, ^brings shame" and the 
culprit can only try to mitigate the wrath of his neighbours by mak¬ 
ing a fulf and abject apology (see p. 260). Fearof^what the neighbours 
will think" weighs heavily on housewi%^es, and the close quarters at 
which life is lived in a densely populated Japanese city exposes a 
very wide range of one's life to the neighbours' thoughts. Neverthe¬ 
less, the force of this sanction is weakened in that the more mobile 
city dweller can always move to a new district and a new job — and, 
as the Japanese proverb has it, "the traveller leaves his shame behind 
him*. 

But most city dwellers are not continually moving on* Most are 
involved in a network of stable personal relations of the type which 
were described in an earlier chapter as g/r^-relations, and it is these, 
the relations of ^support and be supported", to which the fourth of 
our list of sanctions specifically appljes. What was said in that chap¬ 
ter (p. 258) concerning the decline in the importance of these rela¬ 
tions — as compared with, say^ the Tokugawa village—implies ipso 
facto a decline in the importance of this type of sanction. But the 
decline is only relative, and, as was pointed out in discussing the 
means of "getting on" in Japanese society, industrial Japan has pro¬ 
vided a new importaitcc for^irf-relations. In an industrializing society 
in which the dependent employee's advance in a bureaucratic or¬ 
ganization has been not only the most easily available, but also the 
most highly valued form of social advancement, the strict fulfilment 
of obligations towards superiors who have taken one under their 
wing, and the careful avoidance of their displeasure, have been of 
the greatest importance for the individuafs well-being. 

Guilt may indeed combine with the sanctions implied by ^iiri rela¬ 
tions. In so far as^ with explicit teaching of generalized principles of 
duties towards superiors, such obligations become internalized, con¬ 
science may support tho^iW-sanction. The man who fails to repay his 
department chiers kindness by covering up for him when the ac¬ 
countants arc on the point of discovering suspicious gaps in the 
accounts, feels guilty about having failed to fulfil an obligation as 
well as Uncomfortable at the department chief"s displeasure^ (Though 
in so far, on the other hand, as these relations can simply be mani¬ 
pulated as means to individual ends, conscience may play no part. 
An ex-department chiers displeasure may be easily borne and no 
filings of guilt aroused as the ingrate steps Into the shoes of his 
dismissed superiorO 

Conscience gains in strength with the increasing explicitness of 
moral principles. A generation of parents nurtured on the school 
ethics texi-bwks in some measure add their influence to that of the 
schools in making the principles of proper conduct impressed on their 
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children more explicit and more generalized. Wc have aJready dis¬ 
cussed the different types of principle which can be internalized— 
both tho$e of the traditional kind stressing obligations to superiors 
and those of a dirferent kind stressing duties to all fellow-men and 
duties to oneself. One further point deserves notice concerning the 
nature of the Japanese conscience, or rather, the nature of what the 
Jap^esc say about conscience and the forms in which they express 
feelings of guilt. 

Conscience seems often to be less, in George Mead's terms, a 
"generalized other" as a specihe other. That is to say that it is inti¬ 
mately connected with what wc have listed as sanction 5. *1 don't 
know what my mother will say when she finds out" is not wry 
dilTerent from the typical expression of guilt: "I don"t know how to 
excuse m^'self to my dead mother" {Shfnda haha ni taishite mooshiwake 
ga nai). Other expressions of guilt more familiar to the West arc also 
frequently heard: U have done something wrong' ( Warui koto shfma- 
shiia), *my conscience accuses me" (ryo&skm ga togomeru or ki ga 
togamenj), 1 feel the pangs of conscience’ {rfooshm no kashoku wo 
kmjiru}. The idea of conscience as an hmate guide which "knows" 
what is right and what is wrong is not foreign to Japan. The modem 
word for conscience derives from Mencius, and Wang Yang Ming, 
who made conscience a central part of his philosophy, was not 
without Japanese foQowers. But the Neo-Confucianism orthodox in 
Tokugawa Japan had a different ethic. With its stress on obedience 
to superiors it saw knowledge of good and evil not as innate but as 
something taught by those superiors-^taught in the history of Man by 
the sages of antiquity, and taught in the history of individual men by 
parents and teachers. The Christian who believes that his conscience 
is the voice of God within him feels that it is a duty to God to ob^ 
its dictates and that he has sinned in the sight of the Lord if he fails 
to do so. The Japanese who conceives of the voice of his conscience 
as the voice of his parents and teachers feels it to be a duty towards 
them to obey it, and if he fails to do so it is they whom he has let 
down. Even after their death his feelings of guilt may take the form 
of imagining how displeased these honoured parents and teachers 
would be, and his verbal expressions of that feeling may take the 
form *1 don"t know how to excuse myself to. *(In those who believe 
in anci^tral spirits, tbe$e feelings may be related to the belief in the 
vindictiveness and malignancy of such spirits discussed on p, 318— 
much as Christian consciousness of sin is related to the heU-fires of 
a wrathful God.) 

Whether, however, this difference between the Japanese and the 
WMtem Christian in the type of imaginings and verbal expressions 
which accompany feeli ngs of guilt means that the feeli ngs of guilt them¬ 
selves are difrerent (as defined^ say, in terms of their psychological 
CpLJ*— c c 
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genesb and functioning) h a fnnhcr and debatable fMsint. One 
relevant observation is that the judgement sometimes made that the 
Japanese *lmve no sense of sin\*" may simply be a way of sayingt 
hrstly, that feelings of guilt are not often expressed in a leligioiis 
form, and secondly that matters of se;^l^a^ conduct^matlcrs which 
are capable of arousing the deepest emotional disturbance—aie not 
made the centre of Japanese morality as they frequently are of the 
Christian. 

So far we have got no nearer an answer to the main question with 
which we began this discussion of moral sanctions (name^ has guilt 
replaced shame as the major sanction?) except to show that the sort 
of sanction speci^c to the jjj>i-relation (including both the possible 
displeasure of honoured and respected—or simply feared and utilized 
—superiors and that of those social equals with whom one is in con¬ 
stant Interaction) has applicadoa to a wide area of conduct and can 
claim equal importance with both guilt and shame. The complaint 
that Ve Japanese have no civic sense'—a complaint which has re¬ 
curred frequently in post-war exercises in national self-dcnigraiion 
in the newspapers—amounts in fact to saying that this (and the fear 
of the law) arc the only sanctions which really work. The man who 
is punctilious in performing all his obligations towards people with 
whom he has a giri-relationship wHl^ it is said, never^less hght 
tooth and nail to bo the first on the Iniin^ scatter litter in public 
parks, scU adulterated food and fail to put himself out to help 
strangers in distress. *Oiher people’ outside of his glri worlds people 
whose displeasure is of no importance to him do not count. The only 
way, says one newspaper writer^ to prevent Japanese from using train 
Lavatories while trains arc standing in a station is to provide autom¬ 
atic locking devices on the doors.™ 

But the place to seek a test of the relati ve strengths of the various 
sanctions is in those situations in which their effects do not coincide 
but pull in opposite directions. The individual in the modem city^ 
whose contacts may ramify into diverse groups with differing stand¬ 
ards and values, is frequendy faced with such situations. The 
Christian teetotaller (Japanese Christians are often non-smokers and 
non-drinkers) has to meet the scorn of his fellow-workers when he 
refuses to take a night out on paynday. The young man who believes 
in marital idelity is laughed at by his friends when he refuses to 
move on to a brothel after a parly. But shame and guiU are not the 
only sanctions which confUet in their operation. Many of the situa¬ 
tions which were given above as examples of conOicts between differ¬ 
ing types of moral principles involve conflicting sanctions. The 
Tiephew in the strike, for instance, may reject intellectually the whole 
scale of values which gives priority to duties towards uncles, but 
opposed to the ui;^ngs of his conscience which prompt him to support 
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the workers^ claims (ur^g^ which may be backed by fear of the 
scorn of his left-wing friends of university days, or of the disap- 
pointmcDt of his hero-worshipped professor of economics) is the 
prospect of the outraged displeasure of his imcle and of his parents 
who expect that giri should lake precedence over everything. In such 
situations conscience often wins, but it is n. bold cultural anthropol¬ 
ogist who will undertake to assess in any precise terms, even for a 
single individual^ let alone for a whole society^ the relative strength 
of conscience compared with the fear of shame or the fear of the 
displeasure of Individual others. 

In comp^tive terms^ conscience has certainly widened its scope 
in Japan since the Meiji period. But, to return to ftlesman’s thesis,, 
whereas the development of a competitive capitalist society in the 
West was accompanied by a great expansion in the sphere of con¬ 
science, the development of less competitive and more regulated 
forms of oapitaLsm in the more authoritarian Japanese atmosphere 
has given conscience less scope. The necessity of obeying superiors 
has restricted freedom to obey one% own conscience^ and emphasis 
on the moral proprie^ of obeying superiors has made the following 
of one's own inner light appear repreheosible and presumptuous. 
The point at issue will become clearer if we put conscience back in a 
wider context ^ a characteristic of the individuated" man^ and con¬ 
clude with a brief discussion of the ways in which one can legitimately 
speak of increasing individuation in recent Japanese society. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE DROUP 

The word ^individuation' will be used rather than "individualism" 
to make clear that what is meant is a descriptive otegory for certain 
characteristics of behaviour and motivation,, and not a consciously 
held politico-economic philosophy. It may dehned first of aU by 
eonirasUng reference to what might be called "collectivism", or* more 
Ponderously if less ambiguously^ "coUectivity-orientatioii*. For the 
individuated person, the things he wants most arc things he wants for 
himself or for specific individual others^ not for some group—some 
which he belongs. To realize his desires he relics on his own 
eflforts, knowledge and skills rather than on the joint effort of his 
group^ The things which make him glad or sad are primarily things 
w^ch happen to tumself (or to some individual others) rather than 
things which happen to a wider we-group of which he feels himself 
a member. He selects his opinions, beliefs and moral standards not 
simply to conform with his immediate social environment, but in the 
light of strongly held principles of right and wrong which he has 
internalized. The responsibility for his own actions he accepts as his 
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own^ and in his conduct he is guided hy the dictates of his owrt 
conscience which would make him feel guilty if he deviated from the 
standards which he expects of himself^ rather than by the fear that 
by departing from the standards of his group he will be accused of 
having let the group down. These various traits tend to be related: 
they may be summarized as tcflecting the extent to which the indi- 
viduat 'identifies with* or 'merges self in* some wider group of which 
he is a member. 

In this country the evaluative associations of the word individual¬ 
ism" arc ambiguous: we are accustomed to speak approvingly of 
^independence* when concentrating on the aspect of holding onc*s 
own opinions fearlessly regardless of the opinions of others^ and dis¬ 
approvingly of ‘selfishness* when concentrating on the aspect of 
giving one^s own aims and desires absolute priority. In pre-war Japan 
^individualism^ (kojm-shugi —a post-Meiji translation of the European 
word with similar referential denotation) had much the same pejora¬ 
tive ring as ^selfishness' {riko-shugiy Since the war phrases such as 
^human rights* and the 'liberty of the individuar have been written 
into the constitution and gained such universal currency through 
the press and radio that a housewife in Shitayama-cho will condemn 
a husband who keeps a mistress on the grounds that it is an ‘infringe¬ 
ment of the wife*s human rights*. The word kojinrshugi (indi^idualbrn) 
was too thoroughly a *bad* word to be easily purified, but other for¬ 
merly emotion^ly neutral words which had been the exclusive pre¬ 
sence of metaphysicans—words like *actor-ness* (slmtaisei^ i.c. being 
that in which resides the power of independent action) and '^self- 
dlrcction* (jishmei ) — have been seized on as the slogans of the 
wing writers and educators, and even the counter-attack of the more 
conservative has generally taken the somewhat haif-hcarted form of 
stressing the responsibilities of freedom and the danger of confusing 
liberty with licence. These am changes in the values now upheld by 
the mass communication media. They may be dismissed as changes 
ineicly in the ideological superstmcturCp but they have undoubtedly 
given an extra slimuLus to a long-term trend towards individuation 
in actual behaviour, a trend which, even before the war, despite the 
enshrinement of the intditional anti-individualist ethic in a position 
of unassailable supremacy, was nevertheless going forw^ard concomit¬ 
antly with changes in the structure of society. 

Evidences of this trend have been given in earlier chapters; it may 
be summarized as follows. Large numbers of individuals have become 
more independent of their fancies, and the dehnitLon of ‘the family* 
with which the individual identifies has narrowed from the wider 
kinship group conceived as an entity persisting through the genera¬ 
tions to the more ephemeral household based on the conjugal family. 
Fewer people tend to merge their identity in wider groups outside 
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th« family, such as neighbourhood grou^ or occupational groups. 
As a countervailing tendency,^ more people have come to feel more 
strongly a sense of membership of the natJon^ a groiip of a different 
order from the face-to-face groups which formerly claimed the indi¬ 
vidual’s loyalty. Greater m>&vidiiation there is, then* than in, say* 
the Tokugawa village* but still less than in Western societies. Some 
people still explain their conduct to themselves and to others as a 
'duty to the family*. The solidarity of the ex-Tokyo Imperial Univer¬ 
sity clique in the civil service is stifi spoken of as a menace to efficient 
governmentj employees of Mitsui may still avoid mixing socially with 
employees of Mitsubishi, and maintaining the ward’s good name is 
still a motive which prompts people in Shitayama-cho to give dona¬ 
tions for the Red Cross. 

^ And this is not the whole story. Hitherto wc have considered indi¬ 
viduation only in contrast to ^coUcctivity-orientation\ In dealing 
with Japanese society a difTerent polar opposite to individuation 
deserves equal attention—^that* namely* in which the individual sur¬ 
renders a ^rt of himself not to a group of which he is a member* 
but to particular individuals whose leadership he accepts^ with whose 
fortunes he identifies himself* on whose help he depends for securing 
his own advancement or happiness, on whose goodwill he depends 
for his emotiona] Purity* and on whose approval he depends for his 
self-respect. Sometimes* when groups arc characterized by authori¬ 
tarian leadership, it is not always possible to distinguish between 
the two types of non-individuation; to distinguish* that is* between 
behaviour which springs from self-identification with the family^ 
and that which springs from personal submissiort to the househead* 
between identification with the fortunes of the family-atmosphere 
firm, and submission to the authority and protection of the employer- 
Generally speaking, however* in traditional Japnese society (as* 
indeed, is reflected in the form in which obligations are expressed in 
the traditional ethical code) personal submission has been as impor¬ 
tant a structural principle as group-identification. The processes of 
industrialization and urbanization have had the effect of altering 
the fonns it takes without much reducing its impertanoe. The peasant 
who comes to seek his fortune in the towns finds no group which will 
imm^iatcly accept him into membership (even though the patterns 
of neighbour relations are such that he can develop a sense of belong¬ 
ing to his new ward or neighbour group more rapidly than in most 
s^eties). But he has a traditionally sanctioned alternative to the 
individualism by default* which Marion J. Levy finds in his urban 
Chinese. He can attach himself to some ptron—generally his em¬ 
ployer—who will provide him with some of the security and guidance 
and approval which—being unaccustomed to habits of self-suffi- 
ciency^ self-guidance* and self-evaluarion—he feels the need for. In 
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J^psioese urban &odeiy, where this sort of employment mktion was 
fuUy established in the Tokxigawa period, patrons have not been 
lacking. 

We have noted how^ despite the depersonalization of employment 
relations with the increasing scale of modem indtisttyp these types of 
relationship have not altogether lost their importance. It is the trade 
union boss, the foreman or the department chief who becomes the 
new patron- Dependence remains the keynote. ‘A powerful backer 
will come to your aid and thus assure a favourable outcome" is the 
form in which shrine fortune-telling cards assure "those engagicd in 
disputes and conflicts' that they are bound to win* 

Individuation can proceed, ive have seen, working through the 
traditional patterns, in so far as persona] relations become instru- 
mentalized; a mere means to finder individual ends, maintained 
only as long as they continue to serve those ends and thus ceasing 
to imply the same surrender of self as formerly—inner individuation 
being only cloaked by the e^ttemal forms of submission. But such 
individuation is an incomplete and stunted growth; by destroying 
trust it can only lead to moral anarchy. Not backed by "individualism" 
as a faith, and lacking any explicit ethic with which to justi^ Itself^ 
it cannot develop those mechanisms of inner control which are neces¬ 
sary to societies of individuated men in order that the self-seeking of 
one in^vidual should still give scope to the self-seeking of others. 
Its logical dead end is the ruthless manipulations of such as T in 
Shitayama-cho, corruption in the civil service, or the career of the 
fraudulent raoney-lendcr-imiversity student who became the type 
case of *apris-guerre youlh“ when he was found dead in his office^ 
a bottle of poison in one hand, and on the wall a placard bearing his 
motto: *What belongs to toe is mine, and what belongs to others is 
legitimate gamc-**^ it is understandable that "iadividualism\ of 
which these are often jnepresented in Japan as the typical exemplars^ 
should seem to many a destructive philosophy involving the negation 
of all responsibility, and that many voices have been mised in recent 
years to warn against the dangers of confusing liberty vrith license, 
and to stress the responsibilities of freedom. 

Democratic political institutions—with their sttess on the free 
expression of individual opinion, the acceptance of majority deci¬ 
sions tempered by the forebearanoe to consider the wishes of the 
minority, and the restriction of coercive state power to spheres in 
which the limitation of the freedom of action of some individuals can 
be jusufied by a greater expansion of the freedom of acUou of other 
individuals—may be seen as a product of competitive individualistic 
capitalism, an adaptation of the individualistic ethic of the individu¬ 
ated man to the needs of coexistence in society. It can plausibly be 
asserted that it was economic individualism which laid the basis for 
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the political emphasis on the importance of the iodividuat which is 
of the essence of democracy. 

But today the era of econoinic iadividuaiism is all but over. The 
later stages of capitalist development have brought a new Idnd of 
coll^tivism of a vaster and more impersonal kind than that of the 
medieval village-^the collectivism of the giant industrial corporation, 
of State wel fate services and nationalized industries, of shared fashions 
in clothes, enjoyments and values dJlfused by mass radio and tele- 
vision. In America ivhere this trend has gone further than elsewhere, 
^ial sde mists are beriming to mourn the disappearance of the 
pinner-directed' man. His ‘other-directed* supplantcr, who depends 
increpingty on the goodwill and approval of his fellows for his 
emotional security and for his material well-being, values popularity 
above everything and develops a radar-like sensitivity to the values 
and standards of others which enable him to adapt chameleon-like 
in whatever environment he finds himself. If this is not a false pro 
phecy of despair, and not a phenomenon specific to the American 
melting-pot situation, but a danger inherent in modem forms of 
economic orgamzation, our only hope of avoiding the brave 1984 
world of the novelists lies in the inertia of institutions, in the per¬ 
sistence of democratic forms of government after the type of charac¬ 
ter structure which created them has ceased to be the dominant type 
in our society. 

The attempt has been made to transplant these institutioiis in 
Japan, in a society in which the older foims of collectivism have not 
disappeared, and in which the mechanisms which regulated indus¬ 
trial development have been imposed from above (having been 
borrowed from abroad) rather than worked out in the stress and 
conflict of clashing individual wills; a society which jumped from 
feudalism to the corporate stage of industrial capitalism and in 
which, as a consequence, the individual entrepreneur has never had 
much scope to gain power, nor, with the continuance of the Toku- 
gawa preference for advancement by learning and dependent service 
rather than by self-seeking money-making, has he had much chance 
to gain prestige as the admired type, the representative of the ethos of 
the society. (Even in districts like Shitayama-cho where the self- 
employed worker sets the pace and provides a model for the aspira¬ 
tions of employees, the t]^icaJ sclf-em(doycd worker is dependent 
on a big wholesaler or industrial firm, and it is to the university and 
a good Job in the civil service or a la^e firm that most parents want 
to send their sons.) Now, forms of the new collectivism have arrived 
before the old ethic of dependence on the group and dependence on 
superiors has disappeared—large industrial corporations, govern¬ 
ment economic controls and welfare services, mass communication 
—new forms of dependence and new pressures to conformity. 
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The new coUectmsm h not immical to some of the trends towards 
^ater individ nation apf^rent hitherto—in the fields of family rela¬ 
tions and neighbour relations, for instance- But the economic depend- 
eoM of the individual grows with the decreasing scope for economic 
activity outside large-scale industrial and commercial organictions^ 
and ih^ organizations still allow for the retention within ihemi in 
a modified form^ of'personal" dependence—patron-client relations 
of the traditional type. At the same time, improving techniques of 
mass commnntcation offer increasingly efficient means of fostering 
the trend exhibited in pre-war nationalism, towards a new kind of 
impersonal depeadenoe^—emotionaJ dependence on and identifica^ 
tion with a vaster secondary groups be it nation, class or party, and its 
leaders. State soaal services increase this impersonal dependence at 
the materia! level. And the individual who ceases to bean articulated 
mem^r of his family or small local coinmuruty, as he becomes more 
inffivid tinted in this sense, niay^ for that reason—because he is de¬ 
prived of the security of binding primary ties—become even more 
vulnerable to pressures to conform with the anonymous mass. More 
leisure, increasingly mass-organised, provides new spheres as well as 
new pressures to conformity, new sources of shame (not having the 
right clothes, not having seen the right film) and new impersonal 
dependences in the form of entertainment-addiction» 

Have^ democratic political forms much chance to grow in a 
society in which inde]>endenoe of thought and action arc not estab¬ 
lished habits and established virtues—in which the open expression 
of differences of opinion and the acknowledgement of conflicts o 
interest are not expected or easily tolerated, nor the mechanisms 
developed for achieving compromise agreement by appeal to ac¬ 
cepted generalized principles of justice and fair procedure? Can inde¬ 
pendence of thought and action become and remain established habits 
and virtues only in societies in which independence of economte 
activity is, or has been, the norm? Or can they become established 
simply by the influence of ideas and transplanted institutions—by 
the establishment of the forms of representative government and by 
the hypothetical devoted idealism of thousands of school-teachers^ 
and in the teeth of the plain fact that the economic basis for some of 
the old forms of personal dependence still remain and new forms of 
impe^nai dependence are growing in importance? 

^ Tt is a striking pbenoiacnon," writes a Japanese sociologjsi in 1951, 
that today, when voices on all sides ring out with demands for 
"democrallzation” we should hear the words ^liberalisin’^ and ^Indi¬ 
vidualism” so infrequently. It may be argued that this is a reflection 
of a tenden^ to pin hopes for the future on a socialistic, rather than 
a capi^isuc order. But if so we need to examine even more closely 
the spirit of dependence which seeks refuge and security in a social- 
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i&tic order while avoiding the baptism of liberalism and indindiialisni 
—while, that is to say, skipping over the process of individual refor¬ 
mation in the field of consciousness. In a typically Japanese way, the 
necessary revolution in individual attitud^—a revolution which is 
only possible through the self-a wareness and effort of each individual 
—^is being omitted.* ** 

The Westerner must guard against the fallacy of assuming flike 
the author quoted, together with most other Japanese intellectuals) 
that the stages of social development which Western countries have 
experienced are right and natural stages deviation from which is 
somehow unhealthy (for in the Westerner the historicist fallacy may 
become tinged with arrogance.) But it was difficult for someone who 
left Japan in 1951 to think other than in these terms of a nation 
whose leaders of opinion had decided that theiis was a 'backward 
country’, a ‘following-behind country*, committed to imitating the 
development of the West now in its social and political as well as in 
its industrial forms. Japan had, owing to its peculiar circumstances, 
skipped a stage in the proper order of social development. The 
damage had to be repaired, it may be that ‘the process of individual 
reformation in the field of consciousness* will be accomplished al¬ 
though all the omens are against it. It may be that the effort will be 
abandoned. One could hardly expect the period to last indefinitely 
in which the nation is prepared to take its values from, and measure 
its achievements by the yardstick of, other coumiics. (It did not, it 
will be remembered, last for very long in the Mciji period.) Event¬ 
ually, a sensitive amour-propre may combine with entrenched in¬ 
terests to develop new goals of a different—a 'truly Japanese’—kind, 
and to create a new sort of society and a new sort of political regime 
in which the old forms of dependence are subtly combined with the 
new. 
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APPENDIX I 


Enquiry Methods 


HE enquiry was carried out during the months March to Sepj- 
tember 1951. A meeting was first held with officials of iht ward 



X association who agreed to give their support. I wa$ then intro¬ 
duced by one of these officials to the current heads of each of the 
neighbourhood groups. The latter distributed on my behalf to each 
household in their group a leaflet explaining the scope and purpose 
of the enquiry and the gift of a small towel such as might normally be 
given by new residents to their neighbours as a basis for initiating 
acquaintance. Subsequently 1 accompanied each interviewer on his 
first visit to each house. 

Apart from a small number of formal unscheduled interviews with 
ward offkials, priests^ estate agent and prominent citkens, the or¬ 
ganized parts of the enquiry consisted of the following parts. 

L Basic data conoermng household composition, age, marital 
status and relation to househead was obtained from the local 
food office for each household in the ward. This was checked by 
interviewers and expanded with deiaib of birthplace, education, 
occupation, parental occupation and details of residence and 
household possessions. The rollowing scheduled interviews were then 
conducted. 

2. On household income and expenditure and domestic manage¬ 
ment. {The factual sixtions were addressed to housewives or to male 
bouseheads in the absence of a housewife, the attitude sections to 
housewives aloncO 

3. On ancestry and kinship tics, household celebrations, religious 
affiliations of the household, neighbourhood ties, visiting and the 
form of marriage. (To housewives or male housebead in ab^nce of a 
housewife.) 

4. On leisure activities. (To one hundred individuals aged fifteen 
or over.) 

5. On education and the bringing up of childreD. (To one hundred 
parents.) 

6. On religious practice and attitudes and general wetianschauung. 
(To one hundred individuals aged 15 or over.) 
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7. On political attitudes, (To one hundred individuals aged or 
over) 

8. On employment. (To a scratch coHection of seventy-eight 
employees.) Schedules 4 to 8 contained a mixture of factiial and 
attitude questions. 


SAMPLING 

The samples of one hundred for Schedules 4 to 7 were drawn by 
the following method. All persons over 15 were stratiGed into six 
age, two sex and three educational categories and the sample was 
drawn by random enumeration in such a way that it accurately 
reflected the age and sex composition of the total population and 
fairly accurately reflected its composition by education^ experience. 

REFUSALS AND SUBSTITUTIONS 


1. Basic Data 

Households registered at Food Office, Feb. 1951 525 

Refusals 3 

Removals, prolonged absence 25 

Total for which information obtained 297 


(Two of the refusals were from households which had no d^ling^ 
with their neighbours and paid no subscriptions to the ward associa¬ 
tion. The thiid was a woman living with a mentally deGcient brother 
whose domestic situation was too painful for her to wish to discuss 
it with interviewers and who asked through an intermediary to be 
left alone. In a fourth household, the husband who had resentful 
memories of his experiences as a post-war prisoner of the British 
army in Malaya, refused to co-operate, but his wife caught the inter¬ 
viewer and apologetically invited him in during her husband's 
absence.) 

2. Domestic Economy 

Some parts of this qu^tionnaire were completed for all the above 
297 households. 

3. Kinship^ Neighbour Ties, etc. 

This questionnaire was Completed for 255 households. Most of 
those excluded were single-person households in apartment blocks— 
floating individuals rather than households. A small number of the 
ori^nal households had by this time removed and others were 
abandoned after several failures to secure appointmeats for inter¬ 
views. Unfortunately no record was kept of the number in each 
category. 
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4-7. Sampk Iriferviey\^S 

Substitution was permitted in the case of refusals or if repeated 
attempts to contact the sampled individuab failed. The number of 
substitutes and re-substitutes was as follows. 


Leisure 

23 

Education 

16 

Religion 

19 

Politics 

31 


The number of outright tefusals was small. Substitutes were always 
drawn from the same age, sex and education oeU as the individual 
sampled. The effect of substitution was certainly to bias the sample 
towards the more leisured and, perhaps, the bettcr-off. Since, how¬ 
ever, the population of Shitayama-cho, in the accurate image of 
which the sample was drawn, was not in itself accurately representa¬ 
tive of any wider universe, this was not felt to be a serious drawback. 
Not much importance has been or was intended to be placed on the 
numerical analysis of these replies. Their chief value lay in the large 
number of open-ended questions which they contained combined 
with the possibility of a rough check on the representativeness of the 
views expressed. 

PREPARATtON OF QUESTtONNAIRIS 

Each schedule was composed by myself, and the first draft used 
for from six to ten exploratoiy pre-tests, as oflcn as possible in 
company with a Japanese sociologist. The purpose of the pre-test 
was to find out how far the questions elicited the information desir^ 
and to discover what additional questions were necessary to avoid 
ambiguiLies. They were not intended as a guide to the preparation 
of check lists or precoding which were rarely used. 

INTERVIEWS 

Interviews lasting between thirty minutes and one hour for each 
of the schedules were carried out (apart from a small nurnber con¬ 
ducted by myself) by students of Tokyo and other universities, a few 
of whom had previous interviewing experience. A prelimina^ meet¬ 
ing was held to discuss each schedule and a list of instructions and 
conventions displayed in the survey centre. Co-ordination was not, 
however, as efficient as it should have been and for stages 1 to 3 
the quality of the interviewing varied greatly. For Schedules 4 to 8 
however, it was of a generally high standard. 

For Schedules 4 to E interviewers were instructed to get the inter¬ 
viewee alone as far as possible* but it frequently was not possible. 
The conditions under which each interview was made were recorde^ 
but in practice no use has been made of this information in analysis. 
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TABULATION AND ANALYSIS 

Most cross-tabulatiojis and some simple tabulations are based on 
243 households (containing 238 housewives and 200 married couples) 
for which a selection of ^ta from Schedules 1 to 3 was coded and 
card-punched* Cfhis represents the total, less single-person house- 
holds, tess &f^een households excluded owing to dehciencies or un¬ 
reliability of the data.) No independent check on the coding was 
possible. For o^er simple tabulations based on schedules 1 to 3, 
the total varies since some interviews were not completed, some ques¬ 
tions were not asked where the interviewer deemed them inappro¬ 
priate or embarrassing, and a small number of questionnaires have 
excluded where it was apparent from internal evidence that the 
interview was not properly conducted. The economic status scale 
used for cross-tabulations was a rough ad hac nineteen point scale 
for which points were awarded on the following basis. 


A. Ifousing 

(i) Size of Dweliing 

Less than 2 mats per person 0 pt* 

2-3-49 „ „ „ 2 pts, 

3-5-6-49 „ „ „ 4 pts- 

More than 6-5 „ „ „ 6 pis. 

(ii) Occupancy Status 

Sole occupier of dwelling (owner or tenant) 
Occupier subletting part of dwelling 
Subtenant or apartment dweller 


S. Household Possesshas 
For possession of 

Wireless 

More than one gas tap 

Sewing machine 

Electric iron 

Bath 

Ice-box 

Electric fan 


1 pt. 

I pt. 

1 P*- 

] pt. 

2 pts. 

2 pts. 

3 pts* 


2 pts, 

1 pt. 
0 pt. 


The combinations of categories used for contingency tests were 
not always constant, but the most commonly used gave the foUowine 
distribudOD. 

0-2 pts, 47 households 

3-5 pts, 71 households 

6~10 pts. 70 households 

11-19 pts. 55 households 
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Family Budgets 

ffOTES TO TABLE (pp^ 400-40J) 

* Theae budgets kept by bOii$ewives in Shilaymna-cha for otie month. 
They v^'cre not cx^y conainieiil but all fell wjibiJi the period mid June to late 
August, and where the housebead is in receipt of a ntOnthW wa^ they run from 
one pay-day to ibc next. 

Each household keepin| a budget wns given a book of :dips; ore dip to be 
made out for each puicliase. Each slip conUiiied space for (a) the article bought, 
(A) the quamily:, <e) priot^ (4) remarks (c.g. for whom bought, elcj, (e) the name 
of the member of the family making the purchase. 

Twenty households were selocied on the following principle 

(a) Ah households in Shitayama'cho were roughly stratified into three economic 
groups on the basis of monihly household expenditure per person aecordieg to 
the bousewife^s estimate of such expenditure as given jn a previous inlerview. 
Seven hoiiS^td$ from each of ihc lower two strata and six from the upper were 
then chosenK ensuring that, 

(ii) They were housewives who bad been marked by interviewen as 'extreowly 
cooperative" during the two pmious inlerviews. 

(c> They wiere bousewi^'es who bad said in the coufic of a previous interview 
that they regulariy kept a tanuly budget. 

Three housewives^ two from the upper and one from ibe rniddlc stratum failed 
to complcEe the course. This slightly biased the sample towards the kss-wcU^off- 

On the other hand the principles of selection certainly biased the sample in 
favour of the methodical housekeeper, leaving the more baphazajd under- 
represemed. In any ca$e^ hoft'ever, these wi only fee treated as a number of case 
studies> Dot as a sample which permits gicneraJkatioas about the parent universe. 

One factor impairing the comparabilily of the daia is that the husband^a 
personal expenditure is not appareclly always included, despite the r^iicst that 
It should be. Households for which some expenditure by the husband b rffiMnted 
are marked + in the column 'Husband's ExpsiditureV households for whicli no 
such expenditure is recorded are marked — and nmy well be considered undcr- 
cstimatctL In the rase of Family 17. however, there is every possibility that this 
Is not the case and that the husband handles no money himself. 

A further defect concerns the choice of month. In some Industries it is the 
practioe to ^ve a mid-summer bonus in June or July, This is by no means as 
common as the year-end bonus, and in fact makes sery little diffcren^ to the 
a%'eragc monthly earnings of workers (Statistics Biireau, E^rune Minister s Oflice, 
C^nMuner Price Survey^ Aug. 1950, p, 35). Nevertheless^ there may be 
families whose income is lempomrfly mHated by su^ a bonus for the month 
during which the budget was kept. Such extra irioorne is, however, most Ukely to 
be Spent on ckHthing and fumiiure which is excluded from totals in this table. 

Expenditure on railway season tickets, rent, taxesn iDsurance, clCr, which coven 
several reoriihs’ comributioiis is divided by the number of months in t^ period 
covered. It is possible, however, that some other block payments covering several 
months were not ^peotfled and this may lead to some minor error. 
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Appendix II 


Naftanai 

(d> Rfcipiffili of Public Relief Ministfy of Welfare, Health and Wclfai* Statis¬ 
tics DivjMCL: CeJif of Uvipg Survey^ No. I (Seikeihi CboosO Nookoka) July 195 L 
These hguies ajc based Ort a national sim-^ of 3*345 households rettiviog public 
relief over the three months Sept.-Nov.,^ 1950. Although the ^ur^ing authority 
and the rclicf-^ving aythority were quite distinct, there are obvious reasons for 
suspecting someunder-reportu^.. It might be thcnughi that the MinisLiy of Wclfm 
officials conducting the survey would be led by the gcnciat Pangtossian bka 
inherent in their position to correct this to some extent. On the contrary, however, 
if they exerted any bias at aU, the evideucc is that it would have been in the 
opposite dircetiou, for ihe report of this survey s«ms prtinarily lutendcd as a 
tract, highlighung the need for improved social services, in which there is every 
reason to think these officials siDocrcly believed^ 

(£>> Urbm Muftyof andNon-Mu^ai }Vorkm. Stntistics Bureau, Prime Minister's 
Comutttet Price Survey (Shoohlsha Kakaku Chooiu), March 1951, These 
figures me biiSed on a govemnvent budget survey using a panel sample of 1.307 
noii'inanuaJ and 825 manual workers from 3S Japanese cilics. These figures are 
for Maich 1Q5L 

The comparability of these ifnet sets of data is somewhat imprirtd by the 
dHTerences m times of collection, in paniculai by the price rise which look place 
between the MinUiiy of Welfare Survey and the other two. The Cost-or-Living 
In^x for ihe relevant periods is as follows (300 = average Jan.-TJec. I94S>: 

Sept.-Nov. 1950 (Redpienis of Publio Reller) I2B’2 

March 1951 (hfanual and Non-manual Workers) 147-0 
July 1951 (Shitayama'Cho) 148-9 

t Composition of Faimly. Family members are identified wilh respect to 
rdationship to househead, thus: m^man, w=<his) wife, s>=sci0, daughter, 
5*3 w=50us wife, gd=grand-daughicr. 

Figures in brackets represent age. 

t Husband^ Expenditure, See noie para. d. 

I These Categories do ool accurately correspond with those used for tm^ysis 
of the other budgets. Exact comparison is therefore impossible, 

II This sum for alcoholic drinks is an estimate based on the average for the 
whole sample of both imnual and non-maaual workers. In the broad classification 
from whiefa this table is derived this item is induded under 'other foodsV Here 
this sum has been subtracted from the toted food expenditupe to make these 
comparable with the other budgets. 

^ [nclydes remittance of 3,€00 yen to husband's mother. 


APPENDIX HI 


Social Insurance Schemes in Force in 1951 


1- Healih Insurmtce. implemented 1927- Compulsoiy for workers m 
all concerns employing more than five workers, with the proviso, 
however, that *teniporaiy workers* need not be insured, an easy 
loophole for the unsempuLous employer which was particularly 
abused during the war. Id February 1952, 7,529,000 workers were 
insured of a total of thirteen and a half million wage and salary 
workers. Contributions, graded according to wagedevel, are drawn 
from the employer and from the employee in equal proportions 
(2-75% of the wage from each in 1950)- The State provides only the 
expenses of adminlstraiiDn. Medical treatment is provided by special 
panel doctors, free except for the cost of the first consultation for the 
insured, and at 50% of cost for their families. Money beaelits, pro¬ 
portionate to the wage level, include sickness aUowances (60% of 
full wages, limit six months, for tul^rculosis eighteen months), 
maternity allowance (60% of wages for 12 weeks for a worker, 
1,000 yen for a worker’s wife) and funeial allowance (month's 
wages for a worker, I ^000 yen for a member of the worker’s 
family). 

2. iVelfare Pensions Fnsm^ance. Implemented 1942, Compulsoiy to 
the same classes of worker as above. (In fact 6,603,000 were insured 
in February 1953L) Contributions totalling 3-5% of wages for miners, 
and 3% for other workers are shared between employer and em¬ 
ployee in equal proportions. The State supplements this by 20% of 
receipts for miners and 10% for other workers, and also bears ad¬ 
ministrative costs. (It has also had to make special Exchequer grants 
to repair the ravages of inflaiionH) Pensions, graded according to 
wage and contribution level, are granted for old age (minimum one 
third of average wage during working life, from a minimum age of 
50 for miners, 55 for other workers)^ for disablement, for widows 
and far orphans. 

3. Unemploymenr Insurance Scheme. Implemented 1947, Compul¬ 
sory for approximately the same categories as above. (In fact 
6,340,000 w-ere insured in April 1952.) Contributions equal to 1% of 
the wage or salary are contributed each by the employer, the em¬ 
ployee and the State. The State also bears the cost of ad^nistration. 
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of the last wage (but with a maximufu in 1951 of 9,000 yen) 
is paid for six months on unemploymeiit, 

4. Ac^idmi Compensation Insurance* Implemented la 
1947. Compul&oiy for the same clashes of worker as (1) with some 
additions. (7,SI4,000 were Insured in March 1952.) Contributions, 
paid by the employer* ate graded according to the accident rate of 
the Industry and of the individual firm. Mc^cal treatment, sickness 
allowances, disablement pensions* funejal grants (two months* pay) 
and lump sum compensation for dependants (1,000 days’ pay for 
death) are provided. 

5. National Heatsh Insurance Schemer Permissive le^lation passed 
in 1938 allowed lool authorities or friendly sodeiios to organise 
Health Insurance Schemes. (In practice the former predominate. In 
July 1950 approximately half of local authorities had started such a 
scheme* but this included only 28% of the city adniini$tralLons. 
5*162,000 households paid contributions covering 24 m* out of the 
total 83 m. populaiion.) Contributions are levied directly or as pit 
of local taxes. The State contributes administrative expenses. Medi^ 
treatment at reduced fees, and funeral, maternity and death benefits 
on approximately the same scale as (1) are provided. No such scheme 
was operated by the borough to which SUtayama-cho belonged. 

In addition there is a special security scheme for seamen and a 
special pensions scheme for government employees. 

Sources 

For details of legislation: 

Ministry of Welfare, Coileciion of Laws under the Jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of tVeifare, 1951, pp. 274^331. 

Ministry of Labour* labour Code^ 1952, pp. 297-^345, 40i>45. 

For details of contributions and benefits: 

Shakai Hoshoo Shingikai, Shakai Hosboo Seido ni kansuru Kankoku 
oyoti Shiryoo^ 1950, pp. 49-50. 432-4. 

For details of current operation: 

Jiji Tsuu^iinsha: Jiji Nenktm, t93J, pp. 272-4, 


APPIENDIX IV 


Some Documents concerning the teaching of 
Social Studies 


A. TH^ hflNISTRY OF EDUCATJON’S OUTLINE COURSE OF STUDY 

T he 1951 edition of ih^ Social-Studies^ Outline for priiMry 
schools begins with a general introduction setting out main 
principles. The aim is to ‘give the children a deep and fair 
apprmation of society, and by making them understand ihcir own 
position in it enable them to make a proper adjustment to their own 
society and contribute to it$ progress". The method of teaching is not 
‘to give them a variety of disconnected infonnation concerning 
society, regardless of their needs and interests*, but to ‘take up real 
problems which concern the children in their own lives and encourage 
them to investigate them on their own initiative*. Small problems 
can be expanded in their implications to involve all the disciplines 
of ethics, political science, economics, sociology, geography, history. 
Whereas in the old teaching of history and geography excessive 
emphasis was laid on the memorization of facts, the present aim h to 
cultivate 'the ability to look at problems from a historical or from 
a geoj^phical point of view. ... To see the geographical or the 
historical factors involved in actual problems/ 

It then proceeds to a more detailed general statement of the 
objectives of the social-studies course.^ 

1. To give an understanding of the importance of one’s own and 
other people's personality and individuality, and to foster an inde¬ 
pendent attitude to life. 

2. Concerning such social groups as the family, the school, the 
local community, and the nation^ to give an understanding of the 
nature of relations between individuals within the group, between 
the group and the individual, and between, group and group, and 
to foster the altitudes and abilities which will proniote individual 
adaptation to and the improvement of group life, 

3. To give au understandijig concemiug the mutual inter-relations 
between such social functions as production, consumption, transport 
and communications, insurance of life and property^ wetfare facili¬ 
ties, education, culture and politics, concerning the operation of 
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these fuDcUoas and their meaning for human life. And to foster the 
attitudes and abilities which promote active participation in co¬ 
operative social activity. 

4. To give an understanding of the close relationship between 
human life and the natural environment, and to foster the attitudes 
and abilities which promote adaptation to the natural environment 
and its elTective use. 

&ve an understanding of the nature and the development of 
social insdtutJons, facilities and customs, and to foster the attitudes 
and abilities which promote adaptation to them and their improve¬ 
ment. 

This is followed by an outline of the objectives of each yearns 
course. Some examples may be gjven. 

For the first year (age sU)^ the ideas to be got across arc hsted 
as follows: 

Adults all have some work to do. 

Members of the family all have some funclion. 

Pa rents always concerned with the happiness of their child ren. 

Our basic needs for clothes and food and shelter are provided in 
the home. 

If we are kind to each other* then we can aU be happy. 

If rules are carcfuUy obeyed, games ate more enjoyablep 

Jf we are careful to keep things tidy^ and to decorate the home 
and the school, they become pleasant places. 

The home and the school have special facilities for preserving 
health and safety^ 

A healthy body means a happy life. 

People use all sorts of means of transport for travel and for 
carrying goods. 

In order to live with other people it ts neccssaiy to be punctual 

In order to live with other people it is necessary not to make a 
nuisance of oneself to others. 

For the fifth year (age 10) the ideas to be got across are as follows: 

The development of industry is largely determined by the 
natural conditions of climate, topography and resources. 

Industrial methods have vastly improved with the progress of 
science. The use of materiaJ resources has improved vriih the 
development of industry. 

With the development of industry, forms of food, housing and 
clothing have changed. 

As the use of natural resources improves, there is a danger that 
these tesources might be wasted or exhausted. 

The greater the division of labour* the more effident life be- 
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comes. The greater the division of hbourp the greater the mutual 
dependence of individuals in society and hence the greater one*s 
responsibility to one's feUows. 

The development of machine industry owes a great to new 
sources of power. 

By the development of machine industry^ men have come to 
have sufficient to conceru themselves with welfare, recrea- 

lion and cultural activities. 

Mass production should contribute to the general welfare. 
Machines help to preserve life and property* but at the same 
time can sometimes damage them^ 

It is desirable to use science to promote human happiness. 

The development of industry tends to lead to the concentration 
of population. 

Methods of trade change with social development* 

The greater the scarcity of goods, the greater the necessity to 
make some adjustments between production and consumption. 

The routes by which products reach the consumer arc an im¬ 
portant factor in determining their price. 

It is necessary to plan one's personal expenditure. 

When purchasing it is important to examine carefully before 
choosing. 

The development of oomiuerce and industry has kept in step 
with the development of transport. 

The development of commerce and industry is often stimulated 
by special local conditions. 

Unless people take care not to do things which they cannot 
thoroughly approve of, a good society is impossible. 

Examples of "grouping themes' for dealing with the above arc 
suggested as folows: 

The production of goods neoessa.iy for daily life. 

From handcraft production to machine production. 

The development of commeira and consumption. 

The following is an extract from the Japan™ History section of 
the Outline Study Course for high schools {ages 15-17).* Japanese 
history was beginning to be taught as a separate division of the 
Social Studies course from 1950 onwards. This extract gives a good 
indication of the general interpretative and value bias of ihe authors. 

Theme /Vp, 3 

Tn what sort of society did the status system and master-servant 
relations develop?' 

Summary 

In the development of social life accompanying human progress 
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there ^ many pomts of similarity throughout the world. Many 
couiiirics, between an ancient society and a modem society have 
passed through a period of feudal society. In Japan, too, before the 
development of modem society there ejusted the feudal system in 
which the samurai ruled and in. which the status system and master- 
servant relationships were established. Moreover, the period lasted 
so long that even today when we have reached the age of democracy 
feudal customs and outlook arc still deeply rooted and offer a funda¬ 
mental obstacle to complete modernization. 

Content, wid Examples of Study Methods 

L Are there not still today remnants of a "status system" and 
"master^servant relationships"? 

1. Discuss what "status system" means. 

Z Find examples in our own surroundings of remnants of the 
‘status system" and "master-servant relationships" and study how and 
when they arose. 

n. What do Tcudal" and "feudalism" mean? 

1. Find out from dictionaries and by etymological study of the 
word hookers and of the English word "feydaiisin". 

2. Consider two or three examples of things that today are popu¬ 
larly called "feudal" and discuss their nature. 

3. Read a scene from a KabukJ play such as Sendai-bagi or 
TeraJtoya and discuss the feudal elements in it. 

in. fiy what forces was feudal society established, and what kind of 
lives did people lead in feudal society? 

1, How did the samurai class develop and improve its social 
position? 

{d) Make a list of the factors which made the rise of the samurai 
historically inevitable and discuss each one, 

(^) Looking through Chinese history, pick out similar facts, and 
write aji essay on the common features. 

(c) Study the relations between the system of land tenure and the 
increasing power of the samunii. 

2. How did the samurai succeed in wresting power from the 
aristocrats? 

(a) Discuss the character of Minamoto Yoritomo, 

(b) Draw maps and diagrams showing the political and geograph¬ 
ical situation of Kamakura. 

(c) Discuss whether the organization of the Kamakura govem- 
ment was suited to the intema! condition of the country at the 
time. 

The outline proceeds to discuss particular phases of the history of 
the feudal period on the lines of the last section. 
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U. COMMENT ON TRENDS IN SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING 

The foUowLdg ane exiracts from an article in tlie Asahi of 29 July 
1952 imder the heading *Is Histoiy Teaching to Swing to the Right?" 

This spring a manuscript for a text-book of Japanese History 
for use in the Hi^ School Socia] Studies Course^ when sent to the 
Ministry of Education for approval (a legal necessity before it can 
be us^ in schools), received criticisms from a member of the 
Examining Committee of which the following am examples. 

’In discussing relations between China and Japan in the fifth 
century, the word “tribute” is used. The examiner’s remark is that 
this is undesirable since it will give the pupils an impression of 
inferior servility. 

*Again. in discussing the marriage system of ancient Japanese 
society the manuscript says, '*The status of women was considerably 
higher than in later times. There was the custom of polygamy, but the 
other wives brides the chief wife were still treated aa wiveSi and were 
not the despised "ooncubincs’ of later Limes.’’ The comment is **uji- 
desirable to teach children about concubines". 

*In discussing the family system of Tokugawa times the manuscript 
reads, *Thc ideal of male superiority was all-pervasive, it was not 
thought in the least wrong for a man to have concubines, but the 
ydfe was expected to g^ve loyal service to a single husband. Although 
it Was impossible for the wife to demand divorce, the husband could 
arbitrarily "send away’ his wife at any time. And not only the hus- 
bandt the wife could be sent away by the arbitrary decision of the 
molher-in-LaWj too.” The comment is that this description is over¬ 
loaded with mabcious hostdity towards the Japanese family system. 

’Discussing the impoverishment of the fanners at the end of the 
Tokugawa period, the text runs. *'The burden on the fanners became 
gradually heavier, aud in extreme cases 80% of the crop had to be 
paid in feudal dues. . . * The farmers^ oppressed by the inhuman 
exactions of the feudal lords and the greed of moneylenders, were at 
last forced to the illegal methods of flight and finally revolt. At least 
1,300 instances of peasant revolts are known to have occurred in the 
Tokugawa period.” The comment is that the treatment appears to 
approve of illegal action. 

‘The fairly large section on the Pacific War and the post-war period 
has the comment that this may well be omitted since this lies well 
within the range of the pupils’ own experience. 

’Just imagine the sort of Japanese history this member of the 
Examining Committee would like to teach. All facts such as the 
sending of tribute to China which might injure the prestige of ’The 
Great Japanese Empire” are to be omitted. Thus the pupils will be 
spared any sense of “inferior servility” and their hearts will warm 
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wiih "‘pride in their Fathe^la^ld’^ The Japanese family s^tem will be 
praised as a "noble moral custom” and it will be tabooed to refer 
to the contradlotlons of the fendalisui which, to our misfortimep still 
persists in our family institutions today. The farmers of the feudal 
period led happy and contented lives. . .. 

*Is thb the first sign that aJl onr efforts since 1946 to bring about 
a fundamental change in the teaching of history in schools is going 
to be ah in vain, and that history teaching is to go back to its pre¬ 
war form? I trust that my fears will prove unfounded.* 

At the end of 1953 a review of the first six years of Social Studies 
teaching was published by a group of left-wing educarionaUsts.^ 
Their intention^ at a time when the conservative government, alarmed 
at what it considered dangerously radical tendencies in the educa¬ 
tional world, was taking steps to restrict by Act of Parliament 
the activities of the extreme left-wing Teachers* Union and also 
discussing the possibilities of a regrouping of the Social Studies 
course^ is obvious from the first paragraph of the preface. 

The GoveitiTDent*s suggestion that the Social-Studies course 
should be reconstructed appears to us to conceal extremely dangerous 
intentions. The arguments that history and geography should be 
taught more systematically, and that moral education should be car¬ 
ried out in a more positive manner have a certain justice as far as 
they go, but the crux of the matter lies in the motives inspiring these 
^guments. T^e aim of the proponents of reconstruction does not lie 
in the diration of the firm esiablishmeut of individual ri^ts and 
freedoms in order to promote individual happiness. The aim, on the 
contrary, is once more to covet up ail real problems in the enveloping 
concept of the "State**. It is not a Social-Studies course that they 
want, but a State-Studies course, something on the lines of the war¬ 
time Ciiijicns* Course. These are nothing mote nor less than the 
educational ideals of Fascism* (p, 1), 

Hie gener^ tone of the book is one of confidence that they can 
maintain their point. But they themselves are not satisfied with the 
teaching of social studies hitherto. One author claims for the course 
that, 

For the first time in the history of Japanese education, children 
have been brought, not merely to the knowledge, but also to the 
realization and consciousness, of themselves as active participants in 
society . + * the coni^iousness that within whatever social gtoup they 
belong to they, as individuals, have the right to receive respect as 
individual personahties^ and at the same time a responsibiLity for the 
existence and maintenance of the group proportionate to that respect-' 
He admits, as a defect, that the design of the course ^demands too 
much of the ability and the effort of the teacher’. He is inclined to 
discount the charge that it fails to impart systematic knowledge, but 
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he finds its greatest defect in the Jack nf a 'preblem-HCODScioiisness', 
the absence of an awareness of tfie historical and political problems 
which face tnodem Japan, and hence a lack of any clear focus 
(pp. 24-5). 

Others claim that, Largely as a result of Social-Studies teaching, 
diildren now express themselves freely, have developed independent 
initiative and a spirit of enc^uity, and are better able to co-operate 
with each other (pp. 45-71). One author is more inclined to take 
seriously the charge that the course fails to impart necessaiy factual 
knowledge of history and geography—children know all about 
slavery and the manor system, but have no idea whether the Heian 
period comes aher the Muromachi or before; they know all about 
the development of railways, but are unable to find prefectures on 
the map (pp. 36-8), The same author gives many instances of the 
tack of any focus or meaning in the investigations children are en- 
encouraged to make—he cites trips to a tram depot by children who 
set themselves the task of examining the transpon system, but return 
with exact statistics of the number of pillars supporting the tram- 
depot roof, and one child found standing outside the school lava¬ 
tories on a cold day counting the number of visitors per hour. (The 
aim was to draw a graph showing the relation between the use of the 
lavatories and daily temperature, but the exact educational object of 
the exercise was not clear) (pp, 30-2). Others point out the embar¬ 
rassed bewilderment of the teacher when children's investigations 
reveal tax evasions and black-market dealings in the village (pp. 31, 

But the basic problem of the inevitability of political bias over¬ 
shadows the book, though neatly sidestepped in the one essay devoted 
to politics. Are childreri to be taught to accept the social system 
about which they learn, or is the aim to stimulate their 'problem 
consciousness’, to encourage them to see injustices and deficiendes? 
T^ere i$ no doubt that the authors of this book stand by the latter 
aim. (One of them would reject the whole 'via-the-solution-of- 
problems-tn-the-pupils’-own-lives' approach implicit in the Ministry 
of Education's Course of Study Outline, on the ground that it is too 
constricting for ade<]uate arou^ of'problem consciousness'(p. 302).) 
But despite the fact that the authors represent the dominant stream 
of thought in the non-oflicial educational world (three of them are 
professors at the ex-lmperial Tokyo University) and despite the re¬ 
cent Hood of publications by young left-wing primaiy school teachers 
of essays by their pupils which leave no doubt about the attitudes 
communicated in the classroom, and despite the extreme left-wing 
leadership of the Teachers' Union, one may still doubt whether, 
taking Japan as a whole, the present conservative Government has 
a great deal to worry about. 
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Ward Association Annual General Meeting 


T he folio witig account of ihe Ward Associatjon’s General Meet¬ 
ing will \x more intelligible if some desciiptioit is given of the 
personalities principally involved. There were fourteen men 
who t^lc an active part in the affairs of the Association^ twelve who 
were and two who were "out’ of the leadership circle. 

Sakura, the President of the Ward Association, was also President 
of the local primary school F.T.A. and owner of a small factoryn 
(For his success story, see p. 197.) He had during the war been the 
leader of the ‘new groups whose factional strife with the ‘old group' 
had Jed to the elecUoii of a neutml President. With the death of the 
leader of the ‘old ^oup’ Sakura became the obvious choice. He was 
the Second wealthiest man in the ward and owner of a small car. 

Sahara was not gmtiy respected in the ward; one of the chief 
things held against him was that on the occasion when his chimney 
started a fijie, he was *not man enou^‘ to come out and apologize* 
On the other hand, he was thought to be open in his dealings; he 
was not overbearing and dictatorial in manner as some of the other 
aspirants to leadership might have been in his position; his slight 
diffidence made him approachable and few people actively disliked 

him . 

The Vice-President^ Minagawa, was a farmer’s son from West 
Japan^ aged 54, a High School ^aduatc employed in an advertising 
agency^ He was universally liked^ and his infectious enjoyment at the 
ward fcsUvtl communicated itself to others and added to the gaiety 
of the Occasion. He took a great and self-confessed pleasure in 
organiaiig things, and was the real administrator of the Association* 
Next in importance came two of the "managci^^ ikmji)j Kataoka, 
aged 44, an amhidous owner of a small factory, a middle-school 
graduate who was disliked for his pomposity, but was nevertheless 
fonceful enough to have a great deii of influcnoe at meetings where 
he Was easily the most fiuent speaker and the most adept at manipu¬ 
lating the ceremonial phraseology required for public occasions. He 
vm an official of the CP.G.T.A., of the middle^school P.T*A.* and 
of ite Worshippers’ Association* Nakazawa, aged 56, was an ck- 
special-branch (thought control) police officer and now official of a 
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trading firiD, somewhat better liked Lq the ward than Kataoka, but 
wordy and Less efficient at meetings. He was a co-opted ‘advisor" of 
the primary school P,T.A. although he had no children at the school. 

At meetings of the ward leaders at the President's house, Kataoha 
and Nakazawa each deferred to the other^ though, after ritual ex¬ 
changes (‘Please! PJcasel—‘Ho! Fkasc! Please!"—‘No, you coinc 
here. It all amounts to the same thing") it was generally the former 
who cvetitualiy took the upper seat, sometimes above Minagawa^ 
the Vice-President. 

Next came a third "manager*, Okazaki, aged 37, a middle-school 
graduate and talesman. He was a vigorous organizer who made a 
speciality of what he called rikurieeshon (recreatjoD)p and was chair^ 
man of the Out-door Activities Section of the P.T.A. At meetings of 
the ward leaders he was fertile in suggestions and did not hesitate to 
express his opinions in deference to his elders. At the general meet¬ 
ings he appeared more impetuously inclined to over-ride opposition 
than the other more careful leaders and had to be restnuned by the 
President. Me made no attempt to conceal his status as "Sakura^s 
man*. When asked who m he was supporting for the Borough Council 
elections, he mentioned a candidate and explained that he was a 
"good friend of Sakura"s", 

These five constituted an inner circle of the "ia" group who ap¬ 
peared to consult each other in aU matters. It was ihcir names which 
appeared as "supporters" on the election notices of the candidate for 
ihe Borough Council elections whom the ward leaders dedded to 
support conjointly with a neighbouring ward. The remaining seven 
‘iiis\ who generally appeared at meetings of the ward leaders and of 
whom no-one appeared to know for certain who w^erc ‘managers" 
and who were not, were quiet non-entities who played little effective 
part In the discussions. Kobata, the 59-year-old greengrocer, and 
Kanazawa, a 65-year^id pottery decorator, were well-liked old resi¬ 
dents both of whom had a gCH^ knowledge of traditional customs 
and <ame into their own during the preparaiions for the festival 
celebrations. Mikimoto and Tomita* the Treasurer and Assistant 
Treasurer, were younger men (aged 37 and 32 respectively), the one 
a watch repmrer and the other an office worker, who fmihfully car¬ 
ried out their clerical duties, but did nothing on their own initiative. 
Fukakusu and Makimura were also old residents (aged 59 and 45 
respectively) who had lived most of their lives in the ward and had 
their businesses there, the first as a stationer, the second as the keeper 
of a spaghetti restaurant. Finally, Izumi, a talkative and pompous 
officer worker, aged 47, was co-opted as ‘manager" after this geticiat 
meeting at which he ^owed himself to be a ‘constructive^ critic, 
lacking the fundamental hostility of the red opposition and acting 
as a buffer between the latter and the leaders. 
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The opposition consisted of two younger men, Okazaki, aged 31, 
ao office worker and younger brother (in a separate household) of 
the Okazaki of the ‘in’ group mentioned above and of a similar 
impetuous disposition, and Suna^wa, aged 42, also art office worker 
and the son of a former ward President. Both of these had been active 
organizers of the Youth Culture Society who had enjoyed a geeat 
sense of self-importance in 1946-7 and resented their eclipse by the 
older leade rs of the re-emergent Ward Association, Neither had much 
following in the ward* not even aitiong the young unmamed men, 
ino^t of whom they had alienated by their overbearLug loadetship of 
Culture Society^ Both were thought generally in the ward 
to be over-ambitioiis* and Sunagawa was also suspected of sharp 
practice in connection with a fricndLy society he had organized soon 
after the war These two were permanently excluded from the coun¬ 
sels of the yat^yQkusha because of their argumentative ^enihusia^iii* 
(in its old pejorative sen^e) and their overt hostility which, in tum^ 
their exclusion did much to augment. Their chief sin was that they 
wre disrupters of the ^harmony^ and tmanimity which was everyone^s 
jde^. They caused unpleasantness in that they used the obstructive 
tactics of demanding conformity with those rules (of fmr plays demo* 
datic procedure, open discussion^ and so on) to which lip-ser%ice 
was paid but which were, by matual agreement, ignored. 


FIRST MEETING 

The annual general meeting was called for May 25th to consider 
the financial report for the year ended March 31st and the budget 
for the current year* and to elect officers. Twenty mine people were 
present, the lexers sitting in the front, while of the remainder 
(mostly iQTiarhpimi chiefs) the women sat at the back. Only two 
women said anything during the whole course of the discussions 
and that was to express approval of one of the Icader^s suggestions 
in a low voice. 

The meeting began an hour late. At the advertised time the only 
person present was the Youth Culture Association leader, Okazakit 
who had copied the financial statement from the circulating notice 
board and came with the intention of raising obj^ions. 

(In what follows the younger OkojEaki wilt be distinguished from 
his elder brother, a member of the inner circle of leaders, as Okazaki 
(anti) and Okazaki (pro) respectively.) 

The discussion which resulted from Okazaki (antiy^ objections 
to the expenditure on gifts to the police, borough office, fite brigade 
etc., was summarized on p, 277, The discussion was finally closed 
w en one of the leader^ suggested that these objections properly 
belonged to a discussion of the current yearns budget and suggiestcd 
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that the report be accepted. The President then asked *Is everyone 
agreed that we accept this report?’ There were shouts of ‘Agreed’ 
(Igi-nashi) followed by general clapping. What follows is summarized 
from notes taken at the meeting. 

SAKiJRA {President}', Well, we will go on to this year's budget. Pro¬ 
perly this should be done by the newly elected oHicials, but for the 
sake of convenience we will get it over with now. Would the Treasurer 
please read the budget out. {This was done.} We will now go through 
the items individually. Perhaps Mr. Minagawa (Vice-President) 
would explain. 

minagawa; First of aU, income 150,000 yen. This is slightly more 
than last year. Hitherto dues have been ‘from 20 ym upwards’ a 
month, and as a result there have been considerable ‘ups and downs’ 
and there have been complaints from some people to the effect that they 
have been asked to give too much compart with others. We decided 
this year to ask for from 30 yen upwards, though of course there is 
no obection—indeed it would be desirahk—for the tonari-gumi 
Chief, at his or her discretion, to reduce that amount in some cases 
if he saw fit. 

otwAZAEi {anti): Is this not really rather unreal. Suppose that the 
newly elected officers decided that a lot of the expenses were un¬ 
necessary. then there would be no need to collect 30 yen a head. Wc 
ought really to re-elect officials first. 

There followed some sharp exchanges between Okazaki (anti) 
Okazaki (pro), Nakazawa, Kataoka and Minagawa. If the new officers 
did decide to cut down expenses, who would object? You couldn't cut 
down expenses anyway—the whole idea of the Association was that it 
should act itutead of individuals in the matter of police contributions, 
etc. If you were going to redure i ts expenses you might as well not have 
%n Association, The discussion was getting lifted when: 

sakura: Well, as 1 said before, properly speaking officers should 
be elected first and if there is a wish that that should be done then 
we will- We will alter the agenda. 

OKAZAKI {anti): That would be the dcntocratic way. 
nakazawa; So it might be, but you can’t go simply on theory 
(r-fron). You’ve got to consider the usual practice. You will find that 
in 80-90% of cases it is the piactice for the budget to be decided 
first. 

minagawa; Suppose we put it to the vote. 
sakura; No, we will do it the proper way. First of all we have to 
elect a Presiding OfB«r to supervise the elections, 

^OKAZAKI (pro); I propose Mr. Minagawa. 
minagawa; No, Mr, Kataoka. 
kataoka: No, you. 

TWO othem: Mr, Minagawa. 

CL. J.—B B 
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sakura: Well, shall wc ask Mr. Minagawa? {Applause.) 
MINaGawa {laking the seat at the tahle): We will now coma lo the 
business of electing officers. Now, what would be the best way of 
going about this? 

OKAZAKI (onri); 1 have a proposal. There are veiy few people here 
tonight. The circulating notice boards did not go round very well 
and many people do not know about the meeting. I think it would 
be better if we asked the tonari-gumi chiefs to make simple little 
boxes and get everybody in their tonari-gumi to make anonymous 
vot^ for the President and Vioe'Prcsident. This would be the demo¬ 
cratic way. 

kataoka; tt seems to be proposed that we get the loiWiTj-gHnff 
chiefs to collect anonymous votes, I shouldn't think this extra 
trouble and labour is necessary. The chiefs of each tonari-gumi are 
here tonight and 1 think we can safely say that they represent the 
opmion of their tonari-gumi. It would be simplest if the tonari-gumi 
chiefs were appointed as an Electoral Committee and got together 
to decide on the new President and Vice-ftesident. 
minagawa: Well, wc have two proposals. Which shall we take? 
nakazawa; The first would cause a great deal of trouble and 
we have never done it before. As Mr. Kataoka says . . . 
Ml^^AGAWA: What do other people think? 

OKAZAKI (pro): 1 support Mr, Kataoka. 

ONE VOICE AT THE BACK* Hear! Hear! 

MINAGAWA [looking at Okazaki (anti)): Well the majority seem to 
favour Mr. Kataoka's opinion, so if it is all right, I think we will 
do it ilmt way. 

It while the i&nari-^umi chiefs were gathcTiDg at the other end of 
the rtKJin that sharp were exchan^d between the two Okaialcbi 
the elder accusing the dissident younger of being ^unco-operative'. One 
of the women, present observing this sa.id to her neighbour in oriticisin 
of the ^Qsurc on Okazaki *But it's best to speak your mind, isn’t 
it? Opinions are opinions ^tcr aJJ.* Naka^wia who was sitting nearby 
turned and sjud^ "Perhaps so^ but not when, it^s carried to the point of 
being “unco-opemUve".^ 

Okazaki (pro) joined the icitan-gumi chiefs. AJihough not a chief him* 
scLf^ his pretext was that the chief of his own fcfnari^umi was not present. 
He appeared to be doing all the talking. Saknra went over to them and 
that he intended to refuse re-^leclion. Heverlhekss, Ln a very short 
UTO ttffiy had returned and Okazaki announced that they recommended 
Sakura as President and Minagawa as Vice-President. 

Satura rernsed fairly firmly. Okazaki (pro) said that it was the voice 
of ihe ward and there was no one eUe^ Sakura said be thought new blood 
was necessary and the Association tended to get into a groove; in any 
Cm he very busy these days. Minagawa also supported the idea that 
onicers should be renewed every year. 
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Olcazaki (pro) refused to take no for an answer. Kataoks and 
Nakazawa joEned in. 

Minagam suited that the Electoral Committee should go back 
and reconsider. Sakura suggested a paper ballot. Okazaki (pro) reluc- 
lantly agreed. r ^ 

They then got together and Okazaki (pro) wrote down orally ex¬ 
press^ votes on a piece of paper. When be had Qnished with the 
tonari^piflu chiefs Minagawasug^ted, *Can we ask eveiybody except 
the omcials the "'ordinary ladies and gentlemen" {ifpan m 

knfa) too.* The people excluded by this designation kambu (liteniliy 
'stafFO wm the yuffryekfaha above, whether they vvere officially 
"managers" or not. 

The result was the same. Sakura and Minagawa. Sakuia again refused 
firmly. He didit*t mrnd being Vice-Presidcni. The best person for Presi¬ 
dent would be O {the gentle wartime compromise President). He was in 
better health these days and he was an exoclknt man. they should send 
a deputation to him. 

Okazaki (pro) was finally persuaded by Sakuia"s firmness that this 
was no mere polite diffident. 'Well, if Mr. Sakura won^t do it* it is 
either Mr. Kataoka or Mr. Minaguwa^" 

kataojCa (swii^hfttg fiottt his t^iior^s^uat to ajcftneipositioti on his 
knees): May I be permitted to excuse myself. The President has to 
be a man who is popular and inspires confidence. On these counts I 
am *zero\ I w'ould like to decline. 

MtNACAWA: But this is nonsense. J have always from the bcgiitniiig 
been in favour of changing officers every year. 

Nakazawa then suggested that perhaps the best thing to do would be 
to adjourn the rneciing^ meet again inaweek's timCp try to get more people 
lo come* get the tonari^umi chiefs to sound out opinion in their group, 
and perhaps sound out O in the meantime:. This was eventually agreed on. 

After the end of the mcedng, Okazaki (pro) said, * What a mess* It was 
all supposed to go so smcx>thty^ too." 


SECOND M£ET|NO 

By the time of the second meding* eighteen days later* Sakura had 
been prevailed on to accept the Presidency, (Probably because ih^yuut- 
yokusha could not agree among themselves to support either Kataoka or 
Miimgawak This time there were thirty-six people presenL Okazaki 
(anti) was this time absent* but was replaced by the opposition's second 
string, Sunagawa. The discussion was this time tape-recorded, and the 
parts in direct speech are verbatim translations. The full Savour of the 
ceremonial and respect language unfortunately cannot be oonveyed in 
translation, 

Sakura opened the meeting by asking for everyoiije"s consent for the 
tape-recording and asking for plenty of clapping'. He then handed over 
to Mttagawa who had been appointed Presiding Officer for the elections 
when the previous meeting had been adjourned. 
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minagawa: We row come to the business of election of oRioera. I 
think that first we should appoint a Presiding Officer. Now, what, 
I wonder, would be the most desirable method to adopt? May I have 
suggestions? 

kakazawa: I propose that he should be nominated by the 
Chairman. 

minagawa; The Chairman's nomination is suggested. How would 
that be? 

TtisEE voices: Agreed! 

MINAGAWA; In that case I will ask Mr. Kataoka to be Piesidiiig 
Officer. (Applause.} 

KATAOKA {moving to the table): Ladies and Gentlemen (liletalJy 
‘Everybody!') Under your nomination I have been appointed to the 
weighty office of Presiding Officer. As you know, as is prescribed in 
the rules, it is an appointment which ceases as soon as the officers 
are elected. Meanwhile, as Presiding Officer, 1 would like to ask for 
your co-operation and attention. 

Our business is to elect officers, and the first question is the method 
to be adopted. For instance, we could appoint an Electoral or a 
Selection Committee, or there are various methods we could adopU 
We will decide in accordance with the general wish. Can I have 
suggestions, please. 
sunagawa: Mr. Presiding Officer! 
kataoka: Yes. 

sunagawa: May 1 ask, please, under what article of the constitu¬ 
tion this meeting was callt^ tonight? 

Here Kataoka asked that the recording should be stopped while he 
explained that when the Association was restarted it was agreed that in 
the unsettled political conditions of the day it would be preferable not 
to commit the Association to any formal rules, but to settle evef 3 rthing 
*in an amicable way' (nt^yoka ri) at the general meetings. After the 
Peace Treaty they hoped to arrive at some settled constitution. Suna- 
giwa, after repeating that every association he had ever been in had 
rules, contented himself with expressing the hope that a constitution 
would soon be drafted. The recording was then resumed with Kataoka’s 
repeated request for suggestions as to the procedure for electing offioeis. 

nakazawa: I suggest that we appoint an Electoral Committee. 
sunagawa; Another point I'm afiaid. 
kataoka; Yes? Please. 

sunagawa: Well, it seems to me, looking round, that there aren't 
many people here tonight, and 1 would think, Instead of having an 
Electoral Committee or anything like that, It would be better, as Mr, 
Kataoka said just now, for everybody to join in and decide 'am icably' 
together. 
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kataoka; Everybody? 

SUNAGAWA: Eveiyboidy present tonight. 

kataoka: ]t soems a small number, but if everybody, everybody, 
er... That is to say if the whole meeting were to become an Electoral 
Committee, Tm not sure how that would work. 

Well, I put it to the meeting. First we have the suggicstion that we 
should appoint an Electoral Committee to elect officers, and 
secondly that everybody, that is to say ,,« 
stJNAGAWA: By everybody, 1 mean by ballot. 
kataoka: By ballot. Secondly there is the suggestion that it is 
better to hold a ballot. Now, which shall we make it? 

Okazaki: |*m for the Electoral Committee. {Short siiertce.) 
OKAZAKI; Well, mmmm, how would it he if we took a resolution 
on it? 

kataoka; All right. We have then, on the agenda, two proposals, 
for election by ballot or for election by an Electoral Committee. 
Is it agreed that we take a vote on the mattei? I suggest that we take 
the majority dedsion. 

A wo»AN TONAM-cuMt chixf; ExocUent. 

The voting, by a show oT hands, was nineteen for an Electoral Com- 
mittee and seven for a popular vote. Ten abstained. 

kataoka: Well, it is decided that we appoint an Electoral Com¬ 
mittee. The next question is the appointment of the Committee, the 

numbers, composition-Mmmm. What would be the best way of 

going about it—^ihe appointment of the Electoral Committee? 

FUKAKGSU; 1 think the Presiding Officer’s nomination would be 
good enough. 

kataoka; The suggestion is the Presiding Officer's nomination. 
How would that be? 

FOUR vorcES FROM THE FRONT: Agiucd! Agreed! 
kataoka: Ri^t! Presiding Officer's nomination it is. The next 
question is the size of the Committee, about how many, exactly how 
should we proceed? 

OKAZAKI; About ten people 1 would think. 
kataoka: About ten. Would that meet with approval? 
voices; Excellent; Agreed! 

kataoka: No other suggestions? An Electoral Committee of 
about ten. 

voices: Agreed! Agreed! 

kataoka; It appears that there are no objwtions, so we will make 
It about ten members. Now, are these ten to be chosen by nomina¬ 
tion? Ummmm, how should we proceed, 1 mean the selection of the 
committee? 

nakazawa; Yes, by nomination. 
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kataoka: Would the Pmiding Officer's noiiii nation meet with 
approval? 

FUKAKusu: That's what we said just now. 

KATAOKA: The Presiding Officer's nomination it is. However, the 
numbers and the . . * 

sAKii^: J list a moment. The question of the ten members. Ummin * 
1 think if we go by the Presiding Officet^s nomination there^s a danger 
that the Committee might be somewhat biased. The ten peoplCj, er, 
that is* if We had one person from each ionari-gwni it would be 
somewhat larger of course: eighteen would it be* or nineteen? 
NAKA2AWAt That IS a bit too many isn'^t it? 
sakuka: 1 think that would be better* 

nakazawa: Judging by the way it generally goes, if we had one 
person from each tomiri-gumi^ that is to say, nineteen people, these 
nineteen people— 1 mean it always seem a bit too large. I would 
think personally that about ten would be the right number. . . , 
sakura: Yes* ideally* about ten is just right 1 suppose* but . , . 
NAKAZAWA: Of coufsc, OS far as nomination goes . . . 
kataoka: In that case then* if you will permit me* I will call the 
roll of the tonan-gtimi chiefs. 

It was round that twelve of the nineteen chiefs were present. 

They gathered at the other end of ihe room and were joined by Okazaki 
who this time had no right to be ih^ re since the chief of his own iDiiarl- 
was pTeKDt. He suggested that they should give the same decision 
as l^t lime just to see what happened. The oldest male was auto¬ 
matically appointed spokesman and soon retumed to announce that 
Sakura elected Pi^ldcnt and Mmagawa Vice-President, Kaiaoka+ 
aDnoucicing that the TieasurciSp Alanagers and Auditors were to be 
appointed by the President, withdrew to make way for Sakura who 
took over the table amidst general applause. 

sakura: Well* as 1 have several times said* I would rather have 
declined the honour.,., Tm afiaid that 1 can be of little service. -. * 
However, for one more term with everybody's kind co-operation *. - 
I put myself at your disposal, (Bow.) 

The meeting was about to move into consideration of the budget 
when Kataoka said: 'One moment* I have an objection.' (This caused 
laughter, the very idea of one of Ihc yuuryoktfsha having an ‘objection' 
struck everyone as incoogruoiis.) The suggestion was that the other 
officers should be nominaEcd by the President before proceeding with 
the next business. Sakura replied that it would be difficult lo deckk: so 
sooru He asked the Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer to continue iu 
office. As for ihe ^audllorn' and ^managecs' (it was neverclcar whetberkdwyi 
(manager) was being used as an abbreviation of kaikef-kofiji taudJtor) 
or as a separate office. The question was raised again at the end of the 
meeting but rematned as obscure after the explanation as before it) be 
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would like to kictea^ thcLr immbers this would be glad to 

have more time to diseiiss the matter with the Vice-President and the 
Treasurers. This was agreed to^ The next year's budget was then read. 

sajcura: Now^ if there axe any questions, weM be glad to have 
them. 

izuui: One hears a lot about health measures these days. Is the 
amount put down for it here enough? What sort of things will it 
cover? 

The Treasurer then detailed the pravicius ycar*s expenditure—rubbish 
disposal and the provision of lea and cakes for the temporary vaecina- 
lion centre^ Izumi went on to describe an article he had just been reading 
id a weekly pper about fly-less villageSp rat-kss villages, mosquitoe^less 
villages and so on. if viM^rs could do this sort of thing, surely Shitay- 
ama-cho could show a lilde more initiative in these matters. Could not 
drsinTectant and insecticides be purchased? When he was told by Sakura 
that it was an excellent idea* but the limited nature of the budget for¬ 
bade this, he replied thatp as it had said in the article, lack of funds was 
constantly used as an excuse for inadequate hygiene nKasuies and he 
was sure that no-one would begrudge giving a Uttie extra in membership 
fees. After all, it would be ch^per in the long run. No doctor would 
provide a cure for 20 or 30 ym if you actually became iM. The discussion 
revoLved around these general aignmenis niiUl: 

sunagawa: Really, when you say that there Is not enough money 
. . , Here, in the next part of the budget wc have membership fees 
for the Crime Prevention and Traffic Co-operation Association, and 
the Mothers* Society and things of that sod. Wouldn’t it be possible 
to cut down these amounts and use the money for the sod of thing 
Mr. Izumi has been talking about, things that people in the ward will 
directly receive the benefit of7 Is there no possibility of cutting down 
these amounts? 

sakura: WeU, just looking at the budget it might appear that way; 
of course we had quite a lot of discussion about that at the last 
meeting. 

After soine further spairing during which Sunagawa's main liiw of 
^gument was that t^ time had come for the Association to pass from 
its simple contribution-collecting phase to a more positive admiius- 
trative phase, and Nakazawa, as a palliative red-herring, suggested that 
they might gel the CP.T.C.A. to increase Its ‘kick-back^ to the ward for 
Street-Lighting, Sakura eventually said: 

sakura: Of course, if it is the general opinion , , , This Fire Pre¬ 
vention Co-operation Association charge, for instance. . . . If It is 
the general opinion that this should not be included we can take 
it out—omit It altogether..,. We can lake out the Borough District 
Office expenses, too, and the same applies to the Crime Invention 
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Association. Oq the other hand^ it would mean that we w^ould go 
round to everyone and ask for contributions. 

sins'AGAWA* But that wouldn't, of course* be compulsoiy. It would 
be Left to each individual to g^ve or not. 
sakura: Of course. 

The interchange between Sunagawa and Sakura continiied on these 
lines, Sakura saying that there would be no objection to omitting these 
items from the budget altogether and collecting individually if that was 
the general wish^ and Sunagawa repeating his point that it would be 
better to leave these contributions to individual collection and the time 
had come for moie money to be spent on things that were of greater 
importanct to the people of the wardL Sunagawa then asked IT it was 
necessary even individuaLLy to pay this money to the polic^K etc, Sakura 
said there was no compulsion about it; you wcie to say you didn^t 
intend to pay* wtllp 1 suppose that would be that.- 

NA^AZAWA: NOp I disagree. The gentleman over there—Mr- 
Sunagawa is it? You know* you say that thero^s no reason to give if 
it can be avoided, or for emotional reasons you personally don^t 
want to give, but we are all—if you consider that nobody is living 
all by himself. And when other people are doing this {i.e. presume 
ably* making gifts to the police* etc.) you yoursef, ove^^y or other¬ 
wise* are in some way receiving the benehts. If you realiie this I 
think you will feel that you ought to take some of the burden your¬ 
self. And if you give in that spirit - . , l"m not talking about going 
beyond the law; that* I think p is wrong, but in accordance with means 
each should take his share. I think that is right and proper. And to 
talk of cutting this right out of the budget - . . 
sunagawa: That's not what Fm sayingn 
naicazawa: If you cut it out completely. 

sunagawa: Fm not saying that it should be cut out completely, 
I*m suggesting that some of the money from these items should be 
transferred to more necessary things, Tliat was what I. . . 

naicazawa: Oh? Not to cut them out completely* But I thought 
just now the Chairman said* or perhaps he was putting the extreme 
case, that we could cut it out completely* 
sakura: No, I said that if that was the general opinion we could 
* « * {Several peapte began talking at o/ice.) 

izuur: May 1 ask about this 60,000yen. (The total sent out of the 
ward in gifts.) How much does that come to per household per 
month? 

sakura: Well, it's about a third of the budget* so 1 suppose about 
IGyeji. 

izuMi: In which case, if contributions were collected individually^ 
I don't suppose we could get away with lO yen for all three. 
sakura: I should think that^s about what it comes to* 
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naka^awa; It's about the minioium limit. 

IZLTMT: In which case k comes much cheaper to do it in one 
tump than to have Individual contiibutionSj doesn't it—the actual 
burden, I mean, 

sakura: Well, I would think so. 

sunagawa: But, to come back to what Mr. Jzumi was talkinjg 
about earlier on. If we leave this as it is and do try to, say, increase 
expenditure on hygiene or install more stteet lights^ it will meari that 
it's impossible to do it without putting up the membership fees. But 
at the present time—I mean, the Peace Treaty is due soon, and Japan 
lost the war—as a defeated nation I think we ought to be as econo¬ 
mical as possible and cut down. . . . 

sakura: But at the present time, take, for instance, hygiene. I 
agree that ifs very important, but as far as the ward's concerned, 
even if we spent, say, 10,000 yen or something, we eouldnh do all 
that amount of work with it, and if you really made it up to a 
considerable sum . . - 

sunacawa: If the rest of the budget is left as it is, then the 
membership fees would have to be pretty big or you would never 
catch up with it. 

OKAZAKI: As far as I can see, what Mr, Sunagawa and Mr. Izumi 
are saying is that we should try and reduce as far as possible the 
amount that goes out of the ward and use as much money as possible 
within the ward so as to improve* to enrich, you might say, the lives 
of the people of the ward. Isn^t that it? 

f: Yes, thai^s right. 

oiuzAKt: Well, if in the future, the Chairman and the Vice- 
President, I mean the President and the Vice-President, depending 
on how they run things — I mean, couldn't we accept this as it is? 

sacura: As it is? 

OKAZAKt: Yes, as it is. 

sakura: And try to take account of the opinions which have been 
expressed tonight. .. Mmmm ... 

OKAZAKt: And then .. . 

sakura: Well, it was suggested that the C P^T.C.A, contribution 
could be reduced. Well, 1 think we could cut that down a bk. 

LzuMi: Well, don't try to do the impossible. {Laughter.) If you can 
gel them for their part to do a bit more positive work for us. I mean 
if we can ask our officers to do what they can so that, for instance, 
we can save money by getting the borough to do more in ihe way 
of hygiene work and ^o on . . . 

The end of his speech was lost m cbppLng slaried by the yimryokusha 

which indicated that the budget was accepted and approved. 

sunagawa: Before we go on, there's one thing Vd like to say about 
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^vhat Mr. Nakaz^wa said just how, 1 would just like to make my 
position clearj 1 wasn*t speaking simply from a personal viewpoint. 
Mr. Nakazawa said that one mustn't take a *blow you, Joe, Fm all 
rigliF sort of attitude and since there is all this tsukiai (gifts to the 
police, etc.) we must think of other people. But that wasn't in the 
least my intention. 1 was only saying that the ward as a whole^ that 
the ward should be the basis and come first, and we should do what 
we can to cut down what is sent outside. That was all 1 was saying. 
1 don't want to be misunderstood, 

SAicLTRA! Yes, yes. 1 understand. 

kataoka: ! have—it's not ready a question—a suggestion, rather. 
SAKUttA: What is it? I think we'v-e had enough about the C.P.T.C.A. 
{Laughter,) 

kataoka: No, no* This is going olTinto quite a different subject. 
U may seem somewhat peculiar, since I had the honour of being 
consulted when the budget was being prepared, that I should now 
start asking questions. It is rather a case of the host and the guest 
getting muted up, but Tve been thinking recently about the mem¬ 
bership fees. Our budget for this year is 150,000 t-en, which is some 
2K,000 yen more than last year. Well, in my opinion—at present the 
minimum is supposed to be 20 yen* In my opinion, rather than say¬ 
ing that we will make the minimum 3Q yen, if some people can afford 
only 20 yen, well, let it be 20 yen\ even if we cannot iron out the 
ups-andAlowns, weU that doesn't matter. We should leave it on a 
voluntary basis. It may be, if you will pardon my alluding to it* 
that for some people even lb yen is a considerable burden, and some 
people could ^ity afford lOOyen. I would suggest that we shouldn't 
make it a strict niJe that the minimum should be 30 yen, but let 
those who are willing to co-opemte give just what they can; 20 yew* 
Id yen, or 5 yen or whatever it is. I don't think we should assume that 
we must increase the income to 150,000 yen. 

Kataoka then went on to specubte on the possible deficit that mi^t 
arise, and to make the point that there was sufficient flexibUJty in the 
budget and suMcient pmbabiliiy of razonoinies being possible for the 
situaiion to be safely left to the officials to deal with, 

Sakuia agreed ^d added that it would help For this sort of thing if 
some of the officials were renewed annually, and that be hoped this 
would happen in the future. 

After a request from Stuiagawa that the offkials should make greater 
efforts lo make economies by buying in the cheapest market, and a con^ 
fused discussion starred by a question from Izumi asking what were the 
exact tides of the officers of the Association, the meeting closed with 
general applause. 


APP£ND]?C VJ 


Forms and Occasions of Butsudan Worship 

HE foms of worship at the family bulsudm fall into three 
main categories. 



JL 1. Those rites which involve some kind of offering, most 
commonly of rioc and water or tea. In some families such ofierings 
are made before every meal, in others it seems to suffice if the offer¬ 
ing is made once a day. In most cases, however, when particular 
delicacies are bought or leceived, some will be put in the butsudan 
before any of the family begins to eat it. It is enou^ if one member 
of the houKhold performs these rites; they would not be repeated 
by several individuals successively. 

2. Rites which mi^t be performed by any number of people in 
quick suoc^ion, which do not necessarily imply needs on the parts 
of the spirits. The most common rixua] form is simply bowing with 
palms together at chest height in front of the bu/sudm. (Distinguished 
from the obeisance before the kamidana by the quiet placing together 
of the hands as opposed to the hand-clap preening the bow before 
the kamidana.) Some rites, such as burning incense or reciting pas¬ 
sages from Buddhist sutras are intermediate, some mig^t think it 
natural for several people to perform them in quick succession, 
others might not. 

3. So-called booji ceremonies at which priests or other qualified 
persons intone prayers and passages from the sutras in the presence 
of the assembled family. 

The first two types of worship are Individual; only the third 
requires concerted action by the whole family. The occasions for 
worship are as follows: 

1, The first two ty^ of individual worship may be performed 
daily. In some cases it may be the regular duty of one member of 
the family—either the househead or his wife—to perform the offer¬ 
tory acts every morning. Even these acts of worship may, however, 
be confined to the special occasions which wifi be enumerated below. 
2. The Spring and Autumn Equmaxes 

The seven days centring in each equinox—ffigriR as the festival 
is called—were traditionally occasions for visits to family graves, 
for hooji ceremonies before the butsudan or at the family temiple. 
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for the baking of special cakes, and in some sects for special serv’Jces 
at temples. The Meiji government finding everything grist for its 
null, declared the days of the equinox public holidays entitled Spring 
(Autumn) Festival of the Imperial Ancestors {Shunki {Shtmki) 
Koorei-sai). On these days the Emperor worshipped his own ancestors 
with great ceremony, and school-children began their holiday with 
a reading at school of the Imperial Rescript on Education and with 
concerted bowing to the Emperor's portrait. In this way the tradi¬ 
tional associations of the occasion with ancestor worship were 
associated with the nation and the Imperial Family in a way charac¬ 
teristic of the shrewd religious policy of the Meiji goverament. 
Since the end of the war and the enforced dissociation of national 
occasions and public holidays, these days have been rechristened 
with the neutral terms ‘Spring Equinoctial Day' and ‘Autumn 
Equinoctial Day' (jShumbim (^Shtinbufipio hi,) Such names, however, 
are unlikely to have any greater success than the Meiji government's 
ponderous creations in displanng the original Buddhist name for 
the day--<»-Ar^un no r/rnuirfcAj—(the central day of Higeai). 

3. Ute Bon Festival 

The central festival of the religious calendar and one primarily 
centring around the family butsudan is the Bon festival extending 
over a week in mid-summer. This festival, which is, in many wa^ 
complementary to the New Year celebrations* is essentially a family 
festival, though in rural districts there are generally village celebra¬ 
tions as well. It is the occasion when sons and daughters will make 
every effort to return home. Patients in hospital hope that they will 
be better ‘to be home in time for Bon’, In most parts of Japan it is 
the time of the year at which women customarily return to their 
parental family, an indication of the fact that, particularly where the 
religious aspects of the family are concerned, the transference of a 
woman's loyalty by marriage is not entirely complete. 

At the Bon festival the butsudan may be decorated with flowers, 
streamers and lanterns, and before it are laid offerings of fruit, 
vegetables, cakes and rice. The spirits of the dead are supposed to 
return to join the family in its festivities and on the last day of the 
festival a ceremony takes place which symbolizes the departure of the 
spirits for whatever is conceived to be their natural habitat. Priests 
may be invited (at a fee) to the house to perform a kooji ceremony 
for the assembled family, or the family may go to the family templt 
and (at less expense) get the priest to perform a hoop there. 

4. Anniversaries of Deatls 

These anniversaries {jneailchi) are the typical occasions for a hoop 
ceremony which, thou^ optional at Bon and Higan, are practically 
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oblig^toiy on certain of the amilversanes. These ceremonies are 
essentially periodic repetitions of the funeral ceremomeSp first on 
every seventh day after death until the forty-nintli (though some 
families abbreviate thiSp celebrating only the seventh and the forty- 
ninth, or every seventh unti! the thirty-fifth), then at yearly interv^ 
until the fifiietht with special emphasis on the firsts third* seventh and 
thirteenth annivsisaries- Again* the ceremony may be held cither at 
home or at the family temple. It is most cheaply performed by a lay¬ 
man friend of the family and this is the most com mon form in villages 
remote from temples. The recitation of ptaj^rs and sutras can be¬ 
come the leisure-time aciivity of any man with a good voice and a 
good memory and an awe for the mysteries of things. That such 
men can perform it indi^tes that the clhcaty of the ceremony — 
either the magical effect of the prayers or the spiritual efficacy for the 
participants—lies in the ceremony itself and does not depend on any 
consecrated status of the person who performs it. 

In describing the contents of the butsudm^ the ‘register of the past" 
was mentioned. In this, with a page to each month* are entered the 
anniversary days of the deaths of ah past members of the family* a 
necessary proc^nre for an old established family which is conscien¬ 
tious in celebrating iu some way or other (perhaps only by an extra 
flower or two) the death-days of all the ancestors. 


GltA,VES 

At Bon and Higan* visits may be made to the family graves, on 
dcath-anniwrsaries to the grave of the individual eonoerricdH The 
principles governing the location and types of grave may be men¬ 
tioned here. 

After cremation (earth burial persists only in remote country 
districts or among the adherents of certain modem sects) the ashes 
may be 

(a) immediately placed in a grave 

(A) divided bctwecd the grave and the depository of the family temple, 
or somtLimes the depository of the chief temple of the sect often ou 
one of the sacred mountains in central Japan. 

(c) brought home and placed on h small temporary altar. 

In some families the last b custornaiy until the forty-ninth day, after 
which the ashes are taken for burial. Alternatively* this may happen 
when, for example* an eldest son of a rural fanaily whose ashes 
would normally be buiird in the family grave has made his home 
in Tokyo and dies there. The ashes would be kept until a suitable 
occasion arises for transporting them to his native place. When a 
younger son migrates to Tokyo and founds a branch family, his 
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ashes would normally be buried in a new grave in Tokyo, but in 
families with a long tradition the ashes may be divided between 
the Tokyo grave and the grave of the main family at his native 
place. 

Gmveyards may be attached to temples, but not necessarily so. 
In villages there may be many small graveyards, each used by a 
number of, generally related, families. In Tokyo tbere are many small 
graveyards attached to Buddhist temples and other larger grave¬ 
yards, odea near crematoria. Since the ashes take up little space a 
small grave can suffice each family, In the big secular graveyards in 
Tokyo, wealthy families often erect a large tomb covered with monu¬ 
mental^ decorations of stone lanterns or pillars modelled on the 
Buddhist slupa. Lettered gravestones are sometimes erected to indi¬ 
viduals; in temple graveyards they bear the posthumous name of the 
deceased (in villages the stones are sometimes replaced by simple 
wooden boards bearing, as well as the posthumous name, an invo¬ 
cation in SanskritX in secular graveyards they most commonly bear 
the name borne during the individual’s life. In these secular grave¬ 
yards it is common to see magnificent stones inscribed with the name 
of some eminent citizen with, beside it, the name of his surviving 
wdow, already cut in the stone, but with the characters picked out 
in red, a pledge that remarriage is not contemplated. Some graves 
bear only one stone, not to individuals, but to all the ancestors 
collectively. It is marked ‘Grave of the ancestors of all generations 
of the-family* , fre senzo daidai no ftakd). 

There are some sectarian variations in these practices, but the 
degree of uniformity is very wide indeed. 



APflNDiX VK 


The Objects of Cults; Buddhism and Shinto, 


Kami and Hotoke 


HE attempt will be made in this appendix to clarify more 
exactly the connotations of the words which were used tn 



Chapters 18 to 21 as the names of types of supcraatural 


beings. 


It was accepted as a working deflnitioD that kami are the objects 
of worship at Shinto shrines, and the Hotoke are the objects of 
worship at Buddhist temples. Most Japanese would consider such 
a dehnilion impeccable. A glance at the following table, however, 
will show that it requires some modifieation. It classifies by type (a) 
the fuda which Shitayama-cho famiUes reported as having in their 
kamidana (excluding those of the parish and national shrines) and 
{b} the fuda or other separate objects of worship not in the kamidaaa 
wliich thq^ referred to when asked if they had any other ‘kami-sama' 
besides the kitchen, lavatoty and water kaml. 

It will be seen that some of these so-called kami are of Buddhist 
origiii, {The betwixt-and-be tween deities like the ori^nally Taoist 
Kooshin, and the gods of luck Daikoku and Ebisu are difficult to 
assign either to Shinto or to Buddhism. Of the last two all that one 
can say is that the former Is more often to be found in Buddhist 
temples and the latter mote often in Shinto shrines.) There can be 
no doubt about this; none but kami would be found in the kamidana, 
and as far as the separate shrines are concerned the question speci¬ 
fically asked ‘have you any more kamisamaT Moreover, of the six 
houses which shared these nine templi-fuda shrines five had butsudan 
—^thc proper place for Hotoke. Nevertheless they chose to give these 
deities separate shelves as ktmi-sama rather than put them In the 
butsudan as Hotoke. 

How can this be teconciled with the previously implied definition 
of the kami as the beings worshipped with h^d-daps at Shinto 
shrines, and Hotoke as the beings worshipped without hand-claps at 
Buddhist temples? A partial answer lies in the fact that there is a 
subsidiary connotation of tbe words kami and Hotoke already men¬ 
tioned on page 331; namely that the kami are the forces who can 
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Type or Origin of 

Number 

Fuda 

in Kamidana 

In Separafe Shriitts 

Shinio Shrines: 


B 

Inari 

5 

6 

Olhers 

21 

2 

Mouniain Cults: 

44 

IS 

Buddhist Tetnples [Narita, 



Minobu, etc,) 

36 

]] 

Shinto Shrines 



(OnLake» Haguno^ etc.) 

B 

4 

Shinto Sects: 



(Oomoto^ Konkoo) 

4 

— 

Beiwixt-and-betvtecn dcitks 

4 (Ehukoku, EbLsu) 

5 (Daikoku, Ebisu, 

Buddhkt deities 

j 6 (Kaimofi* Fudoo, 

Kooshin) 

^ (Kannon, Dainichi. 


Taishaku^ Kooboo- 

JiaKp, Darujita* 


! daiahi) 

TabhaJm, 

Amukis 


Kishimajm. 

Nichiren, 

TTie Zoozenji 
Temple*) 

6 

Total of Fwdb 


43 

Total of Homeholdj 

66 

36 ! 


be empLoyed to further the worshipper’s materia], ihis-worldly^ io" 
terests^ the Hoioke are more anthropomorphicaily conceived iKing? 
who am chiefly coacemed with providiog salvation in an after-life* 
Thus, productive ihis-worldly cults suggest the appropriateness of 
kami-worshipping attitudes, even thoup, as a result of long years 
of coalescence between Buddhist and Shinto institutions, some of 
the objects of these cults am in origin Buddhist. Heuce, in the de^ 
scription previously quoted it was Shinto goAe/ which the worshipper 
waved and the kami by which he was po^essed at the (Buddhist) 
temple to Fudoo at Narita, Hence* in a temple enclosure devoted to 
productive cults of one sort or another, Buddhist Jizoo jostle with 
Shinto Inari. Hence the fuda of the temple in Asakusa to the Buddhist 
Goddess of Mercy, Kannou, the centre of a flourishing productive 
cult, are brought home and enshrined as kami. 

During the long years of coalescence between Shinto and Bud¬ 
dhism* not only were the Shinto kand found a place in the Buddhist 
pantheon (generally by identification with some of the minor deities 
which Buddhism bad picked up in its journeyings across India, Tibet 
and China), in addition some of the Hi^toke who had started as 
symbols of developed ethical and metaphysical concepts gradually 
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became the objects of productive cults. Some Hotoke were 

more resistent to this process than others—Shaka, MirokUp Amida, 
do not appear in the list of kami in houses in Sbitayama-cho, and 
Kannon is only represented by the/ti^ of the Asakusa temple 
which, like everything else in Asakusa^ is a specLal case. The effecte 
of these long years of fusion could not be fully undone by the Meiji 
government in its attempts to resuscitate a "pure* Shinto. In any case 
the religious reformers were Utile concerned with these popular— 
and to their aristocratic minds undignified—mass cults. 

Within the category of kami as thus defined, however, there does 
seem to be a vague distinction between those which are m origia 
purely Shinto and those which are in origin Buddhist. There is^ 
first of all, a difference in their concrete forms; the latter are repre¬ 
sented by images of humari appearance, the former by no image— 
the "body of the kamF {shintai) is always concealed and often con- 
sists of no more than a mirror. This difference is perhaps responsible 
for the fact that originally-Buddhist deities predominate among those 
to which one has recourse in times of illness or distress, and the Shinto 
deities predominate among those to which ones goes in order to get 
the balances of fortune weighted in one's favour. A child's LUness 
takes one to a Kishimojin or a Juoo—where the compassionate 
expression of the image may of itself be comforting. But it is to a 
Shinto Inarisama—where there are no images except a mass of 
joUy-looking toy foxes—that a man goes who has put a lot of money 
on a horse, a geisha who hopes that the man hiring her that evening 
might be a possible permanent patron, a kabuki actor anxious about 
his first appearance in a new pm, or a shopkeeper who is ambitious 
for the expansion of his business. 

We may now, perhaps, attempt to summarize the meanings gener¬ 
ally attached to and the propositions implied in the use of I he 
words which have been used above—Arami, ketoke^ Hotoke^ etc. 

Students of Shinto, from Motoori to Holtom and Haring, have 
expended considerable effort in an attempt to define the 'essential 
meaning of kami\ Most discussions of this sort have been vitiated 
by the failure to realize that while one may find a certain consistency 
of usage of an important term of this sort in a homogeneous culture 
at a given time—a consistency which does permit one to speak meta¬ 
phorically of "essential meaning'—to expm to find the same con¬ 
sistency throughout the thousand y^rs of the recorded development 
of Japanese culture, during which lime it has attained to a high 
degree of complexity and differentiaiion, is somewhat unrealistic. 
Etymological analysis further confuses the issue; the attempt to de¬ 
rive the present-day meaning of kami or kami-sama from its etymo¬ 
logical relation to (a wife) and (hkami (the authorities) 

is about as Legitimate as it would be to draw conclusions conceming 

C. L4.—F F 
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the Engilshmart's eoacept of Godhead from the fact that the badcony 
of a theatre is called ‘the Cods", 

Even Shitayama^ho was too culturally heterogeneous, Us resU 
dents too divert in origio* beliefs and ways of life^ to find absolute 
consistency between individuals in their use of these terms. What fol¬ 
lows is an attempt at a set of highest-common factor dc&nitions as they 
might be elucidated From people who were on the whole ‘beUeveis* 
rather than "sceptics"* Some uses of the terms would not at all fit 
into this scheme; for example, one man remarked about the hotoke 
that "they are much more intimate than the Notoke, but the N&wke 
are of a higher standing—they are almost kami-samd\ 

1. When people die they either become as in most ordin¬ 

ary families—or kamf—In the case of people who arc buried accord¬ 
ing to Shinto rites, i.c. Emperors, famous men such as leyasu or 
General Nogi, the dead of ordinary families which follow Shinto 
rites, and all who have died in battle and are enshrined in the 
Yasukurd shrine.* 

2. The H^toke are associated in peoples minds with the temple 
images of Shaka, Kannon^ Amida, Miroku and so on, images often 
of great beauty and compassionate expression* 

3. At the butsudan one is concerned with the haiok^j and also to 
a lesser extent with the HQieke since the hoioke are in the latter's 
care* One may also pray to both the h^toke and the Hotoke for pro¬ 
tect ion ^ but, as we have seen, this is a minor element in tutsudm 
worship* Although there is nothing really incongruous in praying to 
the Hotoke for protection and favour in this world, they are thought 
of chiefly as guides and guardians of the soul after death. (For evi¬ 
dence concerning the differentiation of the H&ioke and the korok^t 
see note 257). 

4. There are also other besides these which are explicitly 
conceived as the souls of dead persons. These are the kaml of the 
mountains and fields, rivers, rice, the sun and the forces of nature. 
Some, according to legend, were once real people, but they ait no 
longer thought of as such since the legends have been forgotten. 
Their distinguishing characteristic is that (non-family) shrines are 
dedicated to them. The actual fabric of the shrines and the fuda 
which are issued from them may also be caUed kamL 

5. The kann which are explicitly conceived as the souls of dead 
human beings are worshipped, if at aU, m the same way as f^toke 
are woishipped at the butsudan. At kamidana and at other household 
shines (apart from the butsudari) one is concerned with the other type 
of kamL There are many sub-types of these. Some are prayed to for 
daily protection and for special favouis, and there is often considered 
to be a formal bond between the worshipper and the kami whereby 
the worshipper if he plays his part with due regard to the fotmaiities. 
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expect the kanti to respond. Some itoTni are eonsidered as forces 
which can be maDipulated and used as a weapon. These last, how¬ 
ever, are considered to be of inferior status. A ifwjfj importance 
may be roughly measured by the size of the shrine devoted to it. 

6. There arc many other words which could be translated ‘spirit": 
famashii, mifama^ rei, reikon, shinreij etc. These may be difletentiated 
as: 

{a} Tamashn, reikon^ rei are used sometimes as an alternative to 
hoioke, or to mean the ‘souf of a dead person in the [ntermediate 
period before it becomes a fulJy-dedged hotoke. 

ib) Mituma^ rei^ jAuirei are used as equivalents for kamk though 
there is sometimes a suggestion, as in words Jikie mUmt^wake ('divid¬ 
ing the a process of setting up a new shrine by, as it werc^ 

taking a "cutting" from an established one), that mitoina means some¬ 
thing like the ‘essence" or the 'soul* of the kami. Shmrei are generally 
the inferior type of /rami such as the kanu in the earth which are 
ritually quelled or pacified before building operations, or the ^omi 
which operate in taLsmanJe fuda. 
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(FAf rffmnce nMmim:S whkh ccnfam mijf source references ar 

J^ures for independence vatiiei are ftaticlied in ihe SeJtf) 

1. G. Oorern The Armriams, 1949^ p. 4. 

2. See Crgr Isomura Euchi^ Toshi Shakai^oksL, 1953,, pp. £2-90. 

3. The Melji Rje^toi^tiott, which maikcd the end of the Tokiigam feudal 
admIhi$tf^tjoii and the beginning of a. new em of $tji>iig central government 
committed to modeniiwian, took place in L££S. The leJgn of ihe Emperor Meiii 
lasted until 1912. 

4. "Borough^ is used as a tianslatloD of ku^ Xbe major adminisuauv^ division 
of the ccnlial urban area of Tokyo metiopolis. (The rural periphery ts divided 
into jA/ (ciiies), pm (rural districts) and ihe islands.) There art 23 Au wilh, in 
1950, populations ranging from 110,000 to 4CQ,000. (The total popiilalioil of these 
central urban areas in this ytar w^as 5,3^5^000, which comparts with 6,n^JQm 
for 1940.) (Bureau of Statistics, Office of Oie Plimt Minister, Popuhstan Census 
of 1930, voL Vtlf pL IJ^ p. 2$.} The official post-office translaticfi of itu is Hvard% 
which word, however^ I prefer (in order to convey a better immediate impr^on 
of size to an English reader) to reserve for choa as in SMsa^amo^ko. (It may be 
noted htft that ihc latter pamo-^and Tokyo Osaka and Shlnto-^art iht only 
intentional exceptions to the general mle that throughout the book long voweis 
will be indicated by dotibling^as oo^ ua.} 

5. Tanaka Keiji, Tookyoo Skmshi {Kytfodo Shimho set, 13), 1951, p. 77. 

6. Isomum Eikhi, op. eft^^ p. fl5p 

7. The borough to which Shitayama-cho belongs, and indeed most of l|^ 
lOGt between two and five kDomebts from the centre of Uie is calculated to 
have been growing at an accelerating rate untiJ the tum of the ccntiuy. Thereafier 
the rate of population growth rapidly declined, and after 1920 was (css than 1% 
p.a. (Isomura, op. cU., pp. 67-73.) 

e. Soujcesr 1STZ-193&, Shinobu-ga-oka Shoagakkoo, Tookyo HaitofsusfU,. 
19S0 (<^ciosty]edK a history compiled by a nearby ckmcDUuy school 
Sources are not quoted. 1950^ The National Census of that date (figures kindly 
suf^lied by the Taitoo Borough Office), 195 L The writer's estimate based on the 
number of households surveyed (29fi households, IJSl persons), the number of 
refusals (3 househcldsX and the number known lo be living in the ward when 
the face-sheets were being prepared, but had Idf before inEcrviewa actually 
began. Some of those who left were replaced by new arri\'als who were not 
included in ihc survey. Out-Gow was, however, greaser than in-fiow. The peak 
was probably reached about 1947^ after which the population gradually be^ lo 
deduie as more housing became available in other parts of Tokyo. For the 
purposes of the ebovt tabk, 'households' includes aingjic-persoD households. 

9. In 1950, the density of the residential populaiion was higher in the borough 
of whkh Shitayama-chD is part than in any olher Tol^ through, at 116 per 
acre. (Burtau of Statistics, Office of the Prime Minister, Fopahsion Census of 
1930, voL VII, pt 13, p. 21.) This figure cam{nics with a doui^ of 92 per acre 
for Paddington, London's most dei^y popr^ted borough in 195 L 
Year Book, 1953, p. 660), and it must be icmcmbend that Japan« houses of 
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man lhafl two storeys are me. Boili iIksc, however* are overall dciuitks 
and exact cofiipaifso:^ difficult —om of due few parks and lakes in Tokyo 
was included in the area of the borough to whkh Shii^&ina-cho belong^- 
The aiea of Sbitayama-cho Jlself had a populaiion density of 13& persons per acre 
at the dmc of the 1950 cennis. (Calculated from figures Icindly soppHed by ihe 
Taiioo Borough Office,) This is approximately equai to the density for Soho 
in 1391, but stiU somewhat better than the highest population density for 
residential areas recorded in London for Hint period—365 per acre for the parish 
of Bethnal Green NoeUl (B. S. Rowntree, Foveriyt A Study of Town Ufit 1902, 
p. im 

10. Households are defined in terms of sharing a common budget. Sin^ 
person households are excluded in the ceJculation of these figures, (Bureau of 
Statistics^ Office of the Prime Mmister^ Populaiwn Cemw of ^950^ voL vii, pt- 13, 
p. 164, and voL iii, pL p. JlSJ 

11. Bureau of Statistics, Office of the Prime Miiiistcr:^ Popidation Cettsut of 
19S&f vol. lu, pt, 2, p- 129. 

12. For convmienee ail imiMary values in this chapter have been converted 
mlo approximate sterling equivalents at the ctEfrtnt exchange rates, taking 
J.OOOyvn - £1. 

13. Sec e,g, NooriuoomushDOH Shokkoo Jijoo, 1903, ed. of 1947* vol, ii, pp. 
153—4, and Yokoyama Gcmiosukc, Nihon no Kaso Shakai^ 1899, Iwanami ei 
1949, p. 26, 

14. This is not to say that the fmandal and industrial leaders were not pit- 
dominantly recruited from the samurai class;. They could not^ however, be 
expected to marniain intact the samurai ideology to the same extent as those 
still engaged in the traditional samurai occupations of hghtmg and governing. 
No comprehensive Study of the family origins of Japan^s b^iness leiders appears 
to exrit Such a study would be of some importoitce for the inlerpittation of 
Japan^s recent political and social development. 

11 Something of the attitude of the bureaucracy may be seen in the pages of 
the SMtkoci Jijoo which is a full and objective report on conditiorts in Japan^s 
major industries prepared in 1903 by a research section of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Cwrimerce, As Professor Tsuchiyn remarks in his iritroduciion 
to the 1947 edition, it is ‘‘almost entirely free from the atiempis to distort ^ 
facte which characterize most offidal iriv'tshgations' and where, in the cold recital 
of rads an expression of evaluation can be found it is almost invariably Ofw of 
indignant sympathy for the workers. 

16. JCnxabaya Yasoji shows cleariy Ihe oti^ of the National Health Act of 
1938 in pressure from the army. Nihon SfmkaiSeaakushi (A History of Sodal 
Policy in Japan), Aofci Bunko od. 1952, voi iC, pp* 462-6. 

17. Juutaku-mondai Kenkyuukai, Jauioku MeS^, 1951, p. 20. 

15. 

19. ibid., p. 20, 

20. Ibid., p. 22. 

21. Nihsjo Tookei Kyookai, Nihon Tookii N^nkait 19S0, p. 351, 

22. yi Tsunshinsha* Jiji Nfnkais i9SS^ p. 27^ 

23. The Japanese census definitkm of an ^ordinaiy household' (a group of 
two or more persons living together and shariog a common budget) is adopted 
here, except that three groups of single unrdatra indivkluals shoring roortK but 
maintaining separate bndgels—^quari-househokls" by the census definitiorh^ 
are iocludcd. Thus every rcsUknt of ShitayanHi-cho h eiUuer counted as a member 
of a household or cofuriLutes a 'sin|Ie-person bou5ehDld\ 

24. JuutAku-mondiu Ketikyuukai, op. eiV.* p. 48. 

25. Ibid., p. 48. 

26 The emension of legal ruks of exogamy to prohibit mamoge between 
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uncles and nieces, aunts and Dcpbews, half-bmlbei^ and half-sislers by the same 
Caiher is ^ Meijl lADOvatkin, nc^t fe^und in caily codes. 

27. It would be of ifitenest to know wbethe; the sort of ebdd aemosts described 
Melanie KJein, whicli sbe traces so frequently to the child's observation of its 
pareals' sexual rations, tends to be moi% common among Japanese childico 
who must be more frequently exposed to sueh cxpcrieoces. If not^ the question 
arises: whai art the other neoessttiy conditiom which obtain in the Viennese 
and mt in the Japanese family which makes the importanoe of ihese early 
experiences so different? 

2Sr Prime Mioister's Odke, Statistics Bureau, on the liotaii^ Cemm 

o//iW,pp. 10 and 127. 

29. Keim ShingidiDO, Cboos-bu, Set^tf no Kiyknmin Shoioku, 1951^ pp. 15 
and Ih 

30. Ibid., pp. 15, li. By L955 this figure had fallen to 21%. {Ketad KikAku- 
choo^ Shoowa-IO-nen Kokumm Shotokv, 1356^ p. IL) 

31. A oombinatjoa c^ the National Income figufos (Keimi Shingichoo, op. cii.) 
and Ministry of Labour employment statistics (Jiji Tsuushmsha^ Jiji Nenknn, 
1953, p. tid) gi^-es 155,000 yen per head for the wage and salary earner compared 
with 173,000 for the sdf-cinploycd and tbeir unpaid family workers. The p^sant 

wdJ behind with 57^000^ 

32. Tsum Shigciw, 'Sarari-man So Zeikin^ m Btv^ei Skuf^uu, June 1952. 

33r Morila Vnuzoo, et. nf., Zuktu Nikon no Keizm, 1953, p. 2L 

34. O&DC workers aLso have morc rrcqucnl resort to the municipal pawn shops 
according to the municipal pawnbroker's report for 1952. MfAa/, Tokyo morn¬ 
ing cd., 11 June, 1953.) The statistics given, for what they are worth, show 54% 
of users to be olEoc worieeis and only l^% to be manual workers. 

35. Keizai Aniei Hombu, Keizni Nakuiko, I9S2. p. 164. To some extern this 
is the residi of a redistributkm in favour of the peasants whose oonsumption 
level the same source estimates nt 104% of pic-waj (p. 170). 

36. Kebai Antci Hombu, Keiiai Nt^iaho, J932, pp. 164-5. 

37. Tokyo-to Minseikyoku, Mftaeikyoktt Nempoo, 1950, p, 36. 

Ji. Bureau of Stat^tics, OffKe of the Prime Minister, Constimer Prkr Sarvey. 
Mmeh mr, p. 23. 

39. Miflist^ of Welfare, KokuTnln Eiyoo no Genpo, Au|. 1952, p. 29. Other 
energy sources provide respectivety, potatoes 3%,, sugar 3%, fats 2%, pulses 
S%» vegetables and fniut 4%, meal, fch, cg^ and milk products 9%i m the 
towns, and potatoes 7%j, sugar 2%*fats 1%, putses 5%, meat, fish, eggs and milk 
products 5% and fruit and vegetables 3% in rural areas. (Totals do not add due 
to rounding.) 

40. Kei^ Aniei Hombu, Shigeo Choosakal, Shoknhin kyooka ni kansuru 
ktmkoku, 21 May 195Z 

4t« The proponion of total flour consumptiori used m bread ro^ from 12% 
to 23% during 1932-8. (B. F. Johnston^ Jopanejo Food Monaeement in ^orid 
Waz //, 1953, p. 81.) 

42. [wanamr Hei^uubtL, Tokyo, Doii&kal no Koo^ 1952, p, 46, 

43. Yominri, moming, 5 Augu^ 1951. 

44. However, less shanx attaches in Japan than In England to other itlncsses 
*ixh as veocreat disease. This is. of course., l^gely a function of ihe general 
difTcrence in attitudes towards sex. The maHer-of-fact altitude towards venefeol 
disease is best iUustfated in the name of a small privaic hospital spectalbdng in 
these diseases which advertised ilsdf widdy in the locality. It was called the 
Kokkundoo, or Hall of Spri^ Regained—"Spring^ having in Japanese aU the 
^yonng man''a fancy^ assodatiocs in n laiher more earthy form. 

45. An Amerkae psychoanalyst, writing lather obvkHSly under the pressure 
of wartime slcreolyp^ enuiueTaies this as one of Um e^hleen symptom! of anal 
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C0fnptit$ivc neurosij in the Japaocse DatioDni character It is a reaction fonna- 
tion against the masochism {inverted sadism) whkk develops from ihe frustra- 
iiom etperienced while und^oing strict sphincter training diLring ehUdhood, 
The masocheiic nature of many traditional remedies (aciipiinctiire, the moxa) 
h addLKed as additional evidence of this. (Weston La Bairc, 'Some Observations 
on Character Stmeture in the Orient^ Fiychmtry, voL VitL No. 3* 1945, p. 319,) 

4C. Jhe Chrjfsaitthefnam onJ The Sw^rd^ 1946^ p. 24. 

47. 3oorifi4 Yofon ChcHDsaKyoku^ Shokai Seidt? Yor^n Nff. h 

1950, p. 7. 

4S. In the thirt^Lh oentury the viord setnss to havx had ihe technical meaning 
of 'enter into a relation of letainership with a- feLKlal Jord\ somewhat lilcr 'com¬ 
mendation' although land was not necessarily involved. The Joaei Sfdkim&ku^ 
a feiula] code of 1332^ has the sentenoe, Tf you chemh those who laftomu you 
they become as your own chUdreti/ (ArL 19, Guraho Fuijm cd., vol. 22, p. 5.) 

49. Crucial in this respect is the attitude of the authortuc$ to atlendanoc at 
High School by chUdren of families receiving relief. Until April 1951, this was 
forbidden^ Theteafler it was permitted on condition lhat the child attending High 
SdiDol was no longer counted a$ a fnemher of the family for the purpf»e of cal¬ 
culating the amount of ihe relief grant. {Nippotf Fujin Shinrbun, 26 March 1951 h) 
It Is doubtfuL however, wheiber this formal concession of equal rights makes any 
material difference to such ch^dicn's chimoos of receiving higher education. 

50. Shakai Hoshoo Seido Shingikai Jimukyoku, Snakai Hashoo Sffdb nt 
Aiuuuni N{f(fki>ku^ 19^)* pp. 45-7. 

5L Although no attempt has b«n made to use Professor Talcott Parson's 
formulation of the social system In its entirety^ certain key terms which have 
general value in ihe description of social relations have been bonrowed at various 
points in this book. The foUowing brief delinitioos might not be recogru^d by 
Proh^sor Parsons hinsself (whose own elaborated delmitioiu art to be found on 
pp. 46-51 and 5B-67 of 7^ Soefat Syjiem, 1951). They however^ fairly repfe- 
sent the degree of precision with which the terms are used in thk book. 

A nation of A to B k said to be 'alfectivc^ when Ak acrions are coloured by 
the spontaneous expression of feelings towards B, and ^aJfecdvely-neLilial' when 
thk is not so. 

A rdation of A to B is said to be 'dihuse' when the two interact over a wide 
range bf activlly^ 'spedhe' when tbek interaction is coniined to a paitkolar 
contcjct 

A relation of A to B is sakl to be 'pa^ularistic^ when there could in tte 
nature of the Case be only one B, ^universolistic^ when B can be defined by certain 
objective criteria which a large number of specihe individuals might ful^ 
Scicktks or institutions are said to be 'poitimlanstic* or 'universalistk:' according 
as relatioDS of the former or the latter type predominate. 

Sometimes the lump term ^perwnaJ* is used for relations which are affoctive, 
disuse and partkdanstic, with 'Impersonal' as its opposite. Thus the personal 
relation between husband and wife is affeciive, diffuse and partlcxilajistiOv The 
impersonal relation between a bwking derk and the purchaser of a railway 
ticket h none of these thin|^ 

Statuses and roles are s^ to be ^ascribed' when they appertain to the mtU- 
vidual by the accident of brfth„ *achkved' when they are allocated on the basic 
of ihe individualk performance. Soeielies are said to be ^ascriptive' or 'achkve- 
mcntbliic' according to which means of allocating statuses and roles predominates. 

An indhridualk action k said lo be 'Klf-orieiatcd' when the miotives inspiring 
it involv'e the achievement of goals private lo himself, 'collechvity-oHenEjcd' when 
ihc goals coTbcenicd are those of a ^cop to which he bcloni^. An individual can 
also be so described according lo which type of action predominates in his 
bebaviour. 
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Ail of these dkhotontks rcpicseol, of courK, nol absolute cate^^cs but the 
extrenoe pomtj jeaiej of iQ^ite mdMioiL 

52. Sc^rirup Kolnintsu Yoroo OiDosa-sho+ Skakai HoshoG Seido Y&r&n 
CA(?0w, pi, 1, 1^50, p, 2, 

53. A Japanese cotitcut analyst has studied the cultural difiereuces revealed m 
a eompadsoit betwoeu Blondic and a similar Japanese domestic cartoon senes, 
Sazae-san of the Asahi. Bloudttp though ^ enfoio^ thrifl^ the constant fear of the 
sack^ the lent-collcctcr and the gas-man, she suffers from aU ihe evils iuhercat in 
monopoly capitaiiscip k liberated, raliotml. managing and socially conscioui. 
Sazae-$aiii, though 'posldvc^, is positive in a feudal sort of way and is bound by 
the convenlions of middle^claai lespcdability. (Imamura Taihei, ^Nihou Manga 
to Amerika MangaV in A/e I, 1 January 1952,) 

54. p < -Ol. 

55. Between, age and keeping a budget, and between ediK^tional level and 
keeping a budget^ p < ^001. Between age and receptiveness to suggestions^ and 
between educatiott and receptiveness to suggestions p < -01, Since the younger 
oir in general better educated, the two factors of age and education obvioudy 
o%erlap. Partial ccoilngeiKy ai^ysis suggests, howevrrp that both factors have 
independent importance. 

56. p < 4)5. 

57. p < 4)5. 

53. p < -02. 

59. I < p<-2, 

60. p < 4J0i. 

61. Sir G. Sansom, TTte World^md Japan^ p. 445. 

62. The latcrprctation of HozumJ Nobushige, the diier advocate of the revk 
sion of the 1390 code. The New JapemF^ Ovi/ C^Hie or Moitrind fof ihe Stuify 
of Comparaihr Jurispnidence^ Tokvo^ 1904,^ pp. 6^12, quoted in Munroe Smithp 
A Cenwral of ^ropeon Legal Hisiory, New York* 1927^ p, 371. 

63. WagatsLuna Sakae, /e no Seldo. 195U p. 170. 

64. ^reelfr learnr^p 5. Legge^s tramlation, 

65. In the Chinese legal ooi^ and also in the Japanese elghih-oentury codes 
which were modelled on them, lack of filial piety ranked second only lo treason 
in the bierarohy cf crimes. Thus mformmg against oneY father was always a 
crime meriting punishment unless the father's offence was treason. 

66^ The other seiise in which the word is commonly used k, of course^ 'ihe 
actual set of family institutiotts ptevading at any given time or place". In pre¬ 
war controversies the latter sense was the one usually employed by sociologistSp 
the former by leg^ scholar?, often to cros$-pUfpo«S- A third sense, that given 
by Prof. Koyoma in the Diciionatyof Japomse Society and Erkne^i^y (Nihon 
Minzoku Kyookai, Nihon Shakoi Minioku Jiten, 1952) is 'the set of legal institu¬ 
tions governing family lelalions sanctioned by any particular political or leLig^ous 
authority'. 

67. A Considerable literature exki$ on such pawn-client relations. The cliissk: 
documentaUnn of forms fouBd in rural areas is lo be found in Yanagita Kunio, 
^C^kata Kokata', in Kogotka-ieido Zemhaa^ Part I (Shi-ron-hen>, vol. iii* 
^-124. Recent studies of particular groups which have appeared in the Jafonnse 
Sacioi<gicol Revieht(Shakaigaku Hyporon} in<l|ide,on poOlksv Tanaka Sof^roo, 
^Hambatsu, Sono Keisd o Cbuiisbln ni’ iS.H. 9, 1952>: on stitsei traders, Iwai 
Kooyuu, Tcikya no Kenkyuu' {SM. U 1950); on trade unions Nakano Takoshi, 
*R<xxloo Kumiaj ni okeru Hingen'kaukei" (S.M 7, I952>; and on labour orgoni- 
zaiion, Matsushima Shizuo, Koo^ ni okem oyabun kobun shuudon' iSJI, Ik 
1950) and Fujimoio Takcru, 'Kumigashirm oy^ta seido no Hooshitsu* (S.H. S, 
1952)^ Two u^ul artide$ in Englisb are Ishino^ Iwao, 'The Oyabun-kohun: A 
Japanese Ritual Kinship institution', 4^rr- Aaihci^.y voL 55, pt. 1^ December 
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195i, and J. W. Bennct aiHl M- Nagai, 'A Summai^ and Analysis of *11 k FaflU* 
lial Structure of Japanese Society" by Takeyodii KawwJiima:, South-Weittm 
Jourmt of Anihfopahgy, voL 9, No. 2, Summer 1953, p. 239. 

68. In an cKOclknt arlkle on the developEnentp or mther tbe lesusdlation, of 

th'K ideology in Japan* partkiilarly as ^o^^n in the contrast bclTB^cen Lbe Ist 
C]9(I4> and%c 2nd (1910) editions of the school ethks text-boots, Ishida Tate^ 
ftl-cn attributes some importance to ihe coniemporaiy dominance of Hegelian 
dpctrioes of the organic state. Ishida Takeshi^ hunt ni okeni kokumin- 

tyooka do khitokusluisu—Kaioku-kDkta-kan nokisei katei ni tsuiteV in Tooyoo 
AunJta, No. 11, 19S3, 

69. Ueda T. ^Kinsel Nihon no Kebtai HatEeo to Ka®Cituseid 0 \ in Kotusai 
Cakiiyunkai> Kaki Bunka Kooio Koo^Ttfhmiy 1938, p. 124, 

70. Hozrnm Nohushige, 'le no Hoofiteki Kanncn". Mpt^aku ShimpoO^ &5 
(1898), quoEed by Wagalsuma Sakae, le ito Stido, 1951, p. 208. 

71. The Oflflo Doigokiiy now known to every Japanese* is so much the epitome 
of ihe old family ideals that fTOm the Mciji ^rtod to the prcscnl dny rciormiat 
wriEers have frequently set ont expUctlly to attack it, as is indicated by the ride 
of their boots- for instance* Doi Kooka* Shin Onna Do^aku (A New O.DTt 
1976, Fukuzawu YukicM, O^ina Dai^aku Hyooron (A Itev iew of the 0,D ), 1S9S, 
tuid, as recently ss 195^^ Nain^wa Zeunosuke, Onna Doi^oka Hihan (Tbe 
O.D. Criticised)- A Tianslation of the Onna Da^aka is contained in B- H, 
Chamberiaifu Thirds J^jpancigy 1890, p. 367, 

72. See e.g, R- Linton^ Tfte Caltaraf Background of Ferionaliiy, London 1947^ 
p, 34, and Kingsley Davis* Human Society 1949, pp. 5S‘‘6. The letter expre^ 
the distinetkin as that betw«n norms whicli require inaxhiuim and those which 
Ttquire only roodemte perfonuaucc- 

7L Use has been made of the following works. Toda Tei^oo, Kazokn no 
Kenkyuu (1916), Kazoku Koosei (1937) and le to Kazoku^sefdo (lM4)i Fukno 
Takekhiroo, Nihon Kasoku-xtdo^sM (1950); Srnmgawa Kanei* Nihon Kazoku- 
xi^jhi Kenkytm (1925); Inouc K^Oshi* Ntimn Jojeishi (19W; Naka^wa 
Zennosuke, Onna Da^aku Hihan (1932); Kawashima Takeyodhi, Nihon SHakai 
no KazokiuekI Koosei (1949); Wagatsuma Sakac* te no Sekio (1951); and the 
Kdzoku-ieido Zenshuu Pari I {Shiron^hen}, vols, 1-5 () 937-8), This represents 
only a fiaction of a vast htcratuTt on the family or either a historicaL contem¬ 
porary sociographic or polemical kind* much of it (like the works of Fukuo* 
irtoue and Nakagawa quoted above) aimed at a papular rather than an academic 
audlerKe. 

74. *A 3 between siep-tnoihef and stcp-chOd, aad as between wife aiad **rccog- 
rdMd oatuial son" {J.e. of the husband by another woman), the same iclation- 
ships shall be deem^ to exist as between parent and child/ (1898 Civil Code» 
Art. 728.) Adultery (defined as intercourse of a married dromon whh a man not her 
husband) was a crime under the old Criminal Code, (Art, 183T Such a de^tioo 
of adultery followed naturally froni the nature of the marital relationship, Tho 
iiuportant aspect of adultery w'as not the ^unfaithfulness* involved* but the 
balily of false palcrruty. In the terms of a laler paragraph, a family whkli had 
'borrowed a womV had exclusive rights of usufruct, Cf. also Lord Jiis^ 
Dciming '(Adultery) Is no bar to advancement in any of the oHiccs of Stale, high 
or low* whemas any other form of itealir^ would mean the end of a career/ 
ilhe TTffiffj* 3 May, 1954, My italik) 

75. Kozumi Shigetoo, 'Rlenjc»o to En-kiri-dera’', in Kazoku-seido ZenshHUf 
1937 Fart ] (Shiron-hcn), voL 2, p. 271. 

76. Shimonaka Y. ed. Shinioo Doijit^, 1937, article Kihuku. 

77. Aj1iele957, 

78. Ki^ami-gusa (publisbcd 1669)^ quoted in Himeokn, T., 'Hooken Dootoku 
nl nrawareta fuufu no jooge^kankei^ Shako^aku Hyooron^ 15 (yol, iVp no^ 3)p p^ 13. 
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79. It 1$ inDer^tiiig ia Ibis cdiiddciJod to aouc that aocotdu^g to tbe surmise of 
th* folJc-lorisl Nakayama Tara>^ tbe use at the ceremDuy of a tray with 

the model pioe and the tlnlls lepreseDticig the old man and the old wotoah of 
Takasa^ is a lalcr substitiJEe Tor a fonner cuslofo of pmseoting a tray moimird 
with ve^tabi^ cut ic tcpmetll the male and femaie sexual orgaos, a practice 
still conuELon la some ruml districts al the turn of the oealu^y. (NakayamaTaroo, 
Nihan 1928, pp, 339^3,) 

SO. A sevenleeDth-ceDtuiy example is ihc following of the founder of 
tbe house of Mitsui, the gieat commercial cooeero. It is ooe of the earliest 
mcrchaot family ilaltea recorded. In samurai families ihc practice is very much 
older^ 

L Asiitgje tree will anap in the wind, but a thicket canriot be brokeOr In amity 
and ccHOpcmiion stmugthco the rofiuiws of our family. 

2. The senior members of each house shall together form the Roobtin {Council 
of Elders) and these shall be the supreme auiboiiiy. Let neiy houschcad 
heed tbedr commands. 

3. Let there be no dbpaics within the family. 

4. Finnly eschew all extravagance and piactLCC rigorous oconOEny^ 

5. Under a good general there are no weak troops. Exercise the greatest care 
to advance the wise and the able. 

6. The ehildren of each bouse shall spend a certain period working imdei the 

direction of shop moiiagefs and 5u^iiiaiiag)crs> lecciving the same treatment 
and living the same lives as the other assistants. Under no circumshmees 
shall th^ receive favoured treatment, (Quoted from S^ahm 

Soodoain, IS April 1938 in Toda Teizoo^ /e ta Kaioku-Mkh, 1944p p. 17B.> 

EL Chdl Ccide (1^), Article 744. The legal presLimplIve heir to the headship 
of a family may iiot cuter anotbci family or establish a new family^ except when 
it h necessary for him to assume the headship of the main family^ (of which his 
own k a branch). Evasion just possible, if oomplicaied. The girl's family 
could adopt a mak heiip and mter the marriage ibc adopdon de amrefianeg 
could be dissolved if the adoptee's patents wisb^ to have lum back. 

82, Article 74S and Part 5, 

83. ArtJdc 749. 

54. Article 750. 

85. Article 7TL 

56. See note £0 for an example of stiCh a family council permancnily con¬ 
stituted, Family counefk wem given status in the 1898 Code ^SMdhx bodies 
for the regulation of succession disputes, the appointment of gxiardians^ etc. By 
1925, however^ it seerm to have been generally admitted that they were working 
badly and leading to numerous uniDtended abuses^ (Wagatsimia Sakae^ ie ao 
Seuh, 1951, p. 274.) 

87+ The 1590 Civil Code contained a provision pertiiitting the deposition of 
houschcads who proved unsuitable. The 1898 Code took it out as an undesirable 
limitatiori of the housebead's authonly. The 1925 reform proposals favoured its 
lestoratinn on the grounds that protection of ihe lamily as a whole against the 
inadequacies of individuals was more important than the bolstenDg of the author¬ 
ity of the househeod. (Wagalsuma. Sakac, cp. ciSr, pp^ 186^ 255.) 

58. The practice of norm-vrake (splilting the mop-Wind) in the merehant 

classes and kaokwnm^unke (serv'ant bianeh-faniily) in rural areas. The latter 
k a sociologies word for whkh there are many dialect equivaknts^^rra/- 
kannida, kod^-wakm-e, etc. Yanagita Kunb records uinc Such 

□ama (ZuAwjri 1943, pp. 55-70) aU from N,E- Japan to whfch this practice 
seems chiedy to have been confmed, at least as far as rural areas wtre coqmrned. 

59. Thk account k largely based on Fukuiakc Tadaship Nihon N&oson na 
Sfmkaittki Stikaku, 1949, pp. 34-48, 69-115. There is a comidemble lEierature 
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on these difozoku (ai the sodologtst calls them; there are at least 
dialect aame^, of which *naki Is perhaps ihe most widespread. Sw Yanagite 
Kunio, Zoktofi Goi, 1943. pp, 1-31). A bibUogiaphy will be found m M. Nagai* 
D<N>mkH: A preiimfnary Jtmiy af rAe Japanese Extetukd Fami:y Grof^ and its 
SiKmt and Economic Fmeiions, Ohio State UnlversitYH Researeh Fotmdanon, 
Intefim Tcchmol Report. No. 7, September. 1953, which also coataiiis the only 
detailed account of Shch a linear in English, 

90. FuTiishima Toshio ef fd, Smtson no Koozoo^ 194^, p, ITL 

9L That is from about the end of ih* seventreuth ctnluiy onwards. It was 
Dot imtO that time that primomiture inbcritaiKe—a fundauircntai condition for 
most of the other features of the Japanese family—became ^tablbhed in the 
merchant classes^ tFuinio TakeichiroOh Nihon Kazohti^Seido^shi, 1950. p. 207.) 

92, This account owes much to the distinctions drawn between the samt^ 
family ^id the 'common people's* {shomin} familiy by Kawashima Tak^oshi m 
Ms Nihon Shakoi no Ktmtkuieki KooscL See also J. W, Beiinet and M. Naga^, 
*A Stunmaiy and Analysis of The Familml Stracture of Japanese Society by 
Takeyosht Kawashiiiia\ TFeJtera Jonrnai of Anfhropoit^yf voL 9. no. 2, 
SirmnMt 1953, p. 239. 

93, Some idea of the tttent of these regional variations can be seen m the pages 
of the Zertkoku Minji Kattrfi Faijuu^ a collection describing customary law m 
various parts of Jnpan^ compiled! in 1877 and expanded in 1830 as maleiial for the 
drafting of the first Civil Code. (Reprinted in Mdji Bnnka Mendmu, vol. I.) 

94. Sm e.g. Hattori Shisoo, Bishi no Skigaku, 1953. pp. 1-15^ 

95. Aizawa Seishisai, a scholar of the late Tokygawa period, was scornful M 
Western nations who were little better than beasts since tl^ wonld latlMr die 
without heirs than take a concubine to ensure the succession, (hioue Kiyoshi* 
Nihon Josoishs, 1950* p. 142,) 

9fir Inouc. foe, ciif, 

97, A late Totugawa period edict recorded for a distikt now a Tokyo suburb 

directs the attention of loc^ dftdals to the ^enfoTCement^ of divorces. 
couples, divoreed by dm husband's pamus, had been secretly-—to the 

detriment of public morality. {Z^nkokn Knnrci Ruijua (1880)^ in 

BoTtko Zcnshiiii, vol. 8. p^ 212.) 

98. Particulariy when discussing societies undergorng change it Mms of 
doubtful legitimacy to talk of the ^norms of a society* ill a “nonnative'—as op¬ 
posed to a staiistica]:—sense. I prefer, therefore, to talk of the *noiins of an indi¬ 
vidual' meaning "patterns of behaviour the ri^tness of which the mdividual 
would be prepared verb^y to affir m gnd deviations from which, in so far as he 
perceives them to be deviatiens, would be likely to arouse bis disapproval'. 
Although thb b<^ several quesUons ('perceives^ and ^disapproval^ for instance) 
it seems the nearest one can get to a meaningful definition in behavioural tema^ 
Common norms, then, are those which statistically predominale in a group of 
individuals. 

99. In 1920, 47%, in I930i 49% and in 1950 , U% of the Wtal population of 
Tokyo piefocture (which include about 10% in^bitants of rural suburijs) were 
not natives of ihe prefecture. (Bureau of Statiscicsi, Office of the Prime biinister* 
Fopulotion Census of J W, voL vii, pt. 13^ p. 21,) 

100, During the depression of the early twenties, one form of unemployment 

relief provided by the: government was the ofier of reduced fares to workers 
wishing to fttum to their native (Yanaibare Tadao eth Gcndat Nihon 

Sk?osh\ 1952, vol li.. p. 184.) 

Idl. Thus, for insmnee* there is a difference at the present day between 
the relation of teacher and pupil in the leichir^ of the traditional Japanese arts 
—singings dancing, tea ceremony and w on—and in the teaching of Hk "modem 
arts of ballet or the piano. The former suU has its psuedo-ldnship Utomeoclature 
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and an ejtpliai ideology of peiwml allegLmce eoti«ly lacking in ihc laltcr* 
(Kawakhima TakcyOshi, "leccMto Setdo\ in No. 4, ft^ajch 1953* p# 21.) 

lOL of Slatistici^ Office of the Pnme Muiister, Populasion Censsa of 

I950f vol. [u« pi. 2p p. 221i 

m. IMd 

104. Wagatsuma Sakac, /e n& Seida, L451p p. 231. 

105. The fortmosi proponent of the liberalLzini recommendations in the Le^ 
Commission of Enquiry was Mirtobo Tatsukichi, dismissed from his university 
post in 1935 for lui ^organic' ihcoiy of the function of the Eirtpcror in the 
Japanese Constitution. 

106. For a summary of these legal changes, see Kurt Steiner^ The Revision of 

the Civil Code of Japan: Provisions Affecting the Family, fiisrerfl Quartorfy, 

vol. iX, No. 2, Fehniary 1950. 

107. p < 4)01 for all men who have completed schooiaig- This msiitt may be in 

part aooountfid for by the fact that the average family size is smaller in Tokyo 
and Yokohama than for the rest of the counliy. Aocording to the 1950 Fertility 
Qensos, women in Tokyo aged 50-54 who had ever married had had an average 
of 346 children, whereas the coOT^nding figure for the same age-group was 
5-19 for all fuial districts and 5’96 for the most fertile agricultural pTCTccture, 
Miyagi. (Bureau of Statistics, Census of 1930, vol, iii, pt. 1 <10% 

sample^ pp- 169-74.3 

ids. Conflict b not, however^ universal. One family in Shiiayama^ho was 
renowned among neighbours for the mutual affection and gotxl humour which 
characterized the relations of mother-in-law and daughier-in-Iaw. The fact that 
It was commenied on, however, H solffdent Indication that it was thought ex^ 
ceptiona]. Thiere were alM three instances of widows or divorcees Uvii^ wilh 
parenis-iur-law. In one a widow had mBJTied again» but on being divoroed 
bad returned to live with the parents of her first husband. la another^ a couple 
were separated, but it was the son of the family, not his wife, who bad gone to 
hve els^'here. 

109. In August 1953, the Government Public Opinion Research Institute asked 
in the course of a survey *lf you had to choose, which would you Uiink waa pre¬ 
ferable, a household in which ^though the parents and chOdren did not get oo 
too well, the husband and wife were happy together, or one in which alihough 
the husband and wife didi not ^t on too well, &e relations between parents and 
duldren was a good oncT The resulEs were: 

Replies placing greatest emphasis on partat<hi]d rektion 21 % 

Rt^lies pladng greatest coiphaik on husband-wife rektion 54% 

Depends on tlK circumslai3ces 15% 

Don^l know 10% 

(Kawashima TaVeyoshL, KeitAnn, 1954, p. 162 ) 

lia B5 < p < 2 ts.tL of diff,). 

111. Nippon pujin Sfumbun, April 1951. 

112. OoWna tUdeko, Oyo o Tokyo, 1953. 

113. Nippair pujm Shin^inm, 21 April 1951. Sec also an article on "Old Fsoplc^s 

Day" in the (morning, 30 June 1951) which ^treses the need for more o^ 

pnple^s hotnes^ 

114r In the last ua months of 1950 there were IBl such cases out of a total of 
613 appeals for maintcnaDcc presented to the Tokyo nibunals, (Oohama Hideko, 
op. oil., pp. 143-4.) 

115. ■2< p< a 

116. In ihk chapter "^househead^ is used exclusively in the sense of head of a 
household^ not in the pre-war legal sense of head of an /e, which could mclude 
several housctiolds. 

L17. In bis recent book on matriage] Kawashuna Takeyoshi attrihutci 
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considerabk importanoc to these factors in c^Ktiiig changes in the structuie 
of authority lo the fainiJy since the war. ]9S4^ pp. iX 135.) 

J13. Kawoshlma Tnkeyoshi, 1554, p. IS, 

119. WagAt&uim Sakne^ /e n& Seida, 1951, l€4, 275. 

120. it would appear that childlessness was frequent foiroerly in Japan. The 
1940 Fertility Census gave a toml proportion of 14-6% of completed ramOks as 
childless. (A. Okaaaki, Nihon Jinkooo no /kihoomki Katkyuu, 1951^ p, 286.) 
The 1950 Census indicates a gradutiJ unprovement; the proportion of childless 
women among those ^stilJ mwried' and aged over 55 yars was 11%^ among 
those married' and aged 45-55^ 9%. (Bureau of Slatistks, Of^ of the 
Prime Minister, Fopulaiion Crnsur of ^956, vol. iii, pt, 1, p. 1880 The difference 
between 14-55% and 11% is so great (they refer to me same cohort) that it must 
indicate either some fault with the surv^^ or a very high rate of childlessness 
among those who have died between 1940 and 1950. One reason su^sted 
OkazaJu for the unprovemect (or rather speciheaffy as an explanation of the 
differentials between i^om and oocuptianal groups in 1940) is Improved 
treatment of venereal disease. 

12L The Tokugawa period saw a gradual e^riension of the permitted swipe of 
adoption m samurai laws, including a ranoval of original icstnctions to kinsmen. 
Xoku^wa socieity wa^ so completely organized as a netw ork of relations between 
families, that the disappearance of any one family unit in the upper strata of the 
network^ by rendering unemployed its retainer ramilkSv created a social pcoblem. 
It was particuiaiiy after the revolt in 1651 of Vui Shoosetsu, the leader of a body 
of such nutsterloss men, that the Bakufu widened the adoption laws. 

L22. A phrase of Salkaku suggests that the wife^s dammance in such house¬ 
holds extended even to the coupfe^s sexual lelaiiona—*£vcry nig|hl to bed at dnsk, 
the adopted husband grows thinner and thinrier/ 'Namhokiu Ookagattii^ ^ 
Saikaka Zerahnt (Koten 2ka5huu ed. 1945), vol. iv» p. lO—an incidental indica¬ 
tion that restraint and frigidity was not expected of seventeenth-coniury merchant 
clsis$ wives in Oosaka. 

I2J. Them appears to he some Local variation in thU> however^ It h reported 
that in Shikoku adopted sons-in-law scan to suffer no loss of prestige and occupy 
positions of high status m the village commtiniiy^ (R., J, Smithy Co-Operative 
Forms in a Japanese AgriculluraJ Coimnmuty, Oceationai Papers, Ctaitre for 
Japanese Studii^ Umv. of Michigan, no, 1952, p. 59.) 

124. Nakagawa Zennosuke, ^l>aikiizDku to Bunked in Kasaku-xido Zenshati, 
Part 1 (Shlron-henX vol- iv, p. 254. Ho shows that the proportion of son-in-law 
adopticus to total mainagies was 5-6% for the whole coimliy in 1920 and 5^2% 
m 1932. 

125. Wogatsuma Sakae^ le no Sekio^ 1951, p. 267. In the nineties, on the olher 
hand, it appears that the proiagoiiists for equal inhcriuince laid the gfratest 
stress on economic arpimcnts; increased ctrciilalion, the expansion of credit and 
the encouiagcmeztl of individual enlerpri$e+ ilbidr, pp. 196-7.) 

126L Toda Teiiflo, ao KoaxU 1942 (3rd ed.)^ pp. 295-S. 

127^ At the present moment (July 1954) sonne iknWids are being made^ ad¬ 
mittedly by the near-Lunaiic fringe of Japanese politicians, for 'the lestotatiou of 
the faniily sysietnV 

I2S. In the conjugal family from which the father is for most of the time 
absent, ihe mother tends lo be the model for children of both sexts- For ihe boy^ 
however^ a switch to a mascuhne and a rejection of the remimne nsodcl isr^quiln 
ill the process of attaining adulthood, quite apart from the Oedipus implicatiocii 
of his relation with his mother. This is not so for the girl. This idea is {^boraled 
by Talcott Pajsoiis, *The Social Structure of the Fainlly', in R. An^reo, ed.* 
The Family: /ij FimctUm and Deslinyr 1949. 

1^. This point is made by Talcoti Parsons, in ‘The Social Structure of 
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the FainUy', m R, Anstien, cd„ The F<vrjitj; Its Fmaioif md Desfiny, IM?*, 

p. 113. 

130^ TalctXt ParscDs seems io suggest thot emphasis on 'love^ is a 'functional 
imperative' of the conjngjal family^ but in this 1 fail lo TdIEow bim^ The argument 
seems to rest in part on a (xinfusioD belv^cen ^lelaticms ’ and ^roW in the sense 
i^d above. p. 1^.} 

]3L According to Kawastiima Takeyoshi, at the beginning of the nineteen- 
thirties there was a ddiberate rtbo^Uon of police controls on obscene publka- 
tiofks and other forms of commercialized sel^ and also (by Ministiy of Education 
order) in the school auihoritics^ strict control over adokscent friendships. This 
was atemporary measure aimed at reducing labour imresl and inking the students 
minds off politics. {Kekkoti, 1954, p, 221^) 

132. A story vouched for by Kawashima {op. IS). Much of the materia) 
for this and the following few pages is deiived from Professor Kawa^hima's 
most percipient^ if somewhat hasty, work. 

133. Ka’Aashima Takeyoshi, Kekkan, 1954, pp. 171-2, 

J34, Tamaki Hajime, 'Shoo^, in Adroitir Sefdo ZetahuUn Part h vot I, p^ 
191, 

135. WagBlsuma Sakae, fe ao Sridt>, 1951^ pp. 260-2. 

13^. Tsununt Shunsuke, "Sasaki Kimi no ShoOsetsu ni arawaieta Telsugaku- 
Shisoo% in m KagakUy vol. liip no. 2. 

137. Xitfdoi m> Renoi-kott, published in Aoki-Bunko scries, 1950. 

138. Fujin Kurabu^ Eudan ta Koftref isthfkif. 1930, p. 49. 

139. See Kuro Kyoosukc, 'Nikutai Bungaku no SdiiV SMsoa m 
voL iv, no. 3. 

140. iCawashlma Taktyoshi, Kekktm^ 1954^ p. 55. 

141. Tokyo Nfchi-Ntthi, 22 July 1949^ ncpnnted in DaM-BiiritH Ifypotim, 

1952, p. 26. ^ 

142. ilsnkf Shimbuny morning, L8 July 1953. 

143. Tamaki Hajime, Kozoku {Shakolka Ze^jisAp scries), 1952, pp. 32-7, 

144. Yomitirt Skindjun^ moming, 13 April 1951. 

145. Knwashima Takeyoshi, Kekkon, 1954, p. 40. 

146. The Fmniiy RevolffHoir in Modem Chkin^ 1949, passmh 

147. Legal reg^radon i$ not of ilsdf an important condition of respectability. 
Even in the most impeccable cases, negistratiDn is often delayed some months 
after the cemmony wltich gives the mairiage social recognition. 

148. F. Le Play; Let Ouvriers Esirop^nty lSS5p p. 290. 

149. In a small country town near Hiroshima, after the wedding of a shop- 
kecpei^s son the bridcY trousseau wbs displayHl in the shop window. Crowning 
dK display were her Girls' High School leaving ccrtUkaie and her tea and ffow’cr 
dip^mas. Siatus-asserting display is an important elemcnl of weddings particu¬ 
larly in small cofnmunitics. Tck very name for the wedding feast—— 
(OcaiE 'display c«tmoay% 

159. A pre-war guide to marriage advises go-betweens, alwi^ys to offer such 
reasons for refusal^ (Kawashima Takeyoshi, Aekkwip 1954, p. 41.) The decline 
m tlK extent to wMch these superstitions really affect the ajWLgcmeni of morriw 
is illustrated by the fate of women bom in 19». This was the year of the Horse in 
Fire Major, and women bora ih that year (reoirring onoe every six decades) 
make notoriously bod wives. Enougli parents, solicitous of their daughter's 
fulum Tvelfore, delayed or back^ted the hirth-registratioc lo make a consider- 
obte olmmtkin in the sex ratio of births for ihai and the two surrounding ycais. 
In 1904 It was 105 I (a nortnol ffgure), in 1905, 102 7, m 1906, 108-7, in 1907, 
102-7 and m 190$ back to nonnal with 104 6. Their horoscope has, however, had 
link effect cm the marriage chances of those unfortunate enough to be bom too 
near ihc middle of the year for falsiftcaiion to be possible;, Of women alive in 
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Tokyo at the time of tlie 1950 msos, the following percentages rtnlftilifid un- 
mamect (Something untJer one-^^uarter of the 43-ycar-olds and sometliing over 
three-quaitcT^ of the 44-yEar-olds were hom m 19060 Age 42—3-24; ago 43— 
3^20; age 44—3-01: ago 45— 2-55, age 46—2-43. (Byrcan of StalisticSt Office of 
the Prime Mfiiister* Fop^tation Ceiaia ef 1950^ voL vii, pt 13* p. 40.1 This could 
be doe to a higher sioiddc rate among the Ill-fated spinsters, and indeed there 
are some groiiiid& for thinking that me present sex ratios of the relevant age- 
groups Cage 43—9fi’4; 44—104-2: 45— 1<30-1 for the whole eomitiy) represent a 
slight increase in the sex imbalance of the 1906 group as compared with ^e 
actual birth negtstiadons. This, however, is more likely to he due to a proportion 
of marned women bom in 1906 sticking to a false story about tbdr age whi^ 
bad, perhaps, heip«3 them to get mairkd. Spiosiers would he unlikely to ralsify 
aince the circumstances of their birth pr[wide a face-saving explanation of their 
spinsterhood (imless they were still hopcftil at 44}. Donogniiphers constructing a 
generation tife table would be advised to leave the 1906 group severely alone. 

151. Fujin Kurabu, Endiiti m K&ttrei Isshiki, 1930, p. 43, 

152. Word counts of some skty-one hit songs showed 'weep* as the mo^ 

frequent verb with *part^ as riuiner up; *soiiic* is used mfrequently and mostly in 
the negative. Of natural phertomena the most favoured aie "wmd' Cbitmg*, 
^evening', 'cold*) and 'rain\ Minami Hiroshi, ^Nihon no Ryuukaoka'" in Shisoo 
no Kagaku Kehkyuukai, Yume iq 1950. 

153. Eiia^ara, Saikaku Meuakushuu (ido Bun|ei cd-, 1929), voL 2^ p. 9S. 

154. Quoted from the Jbmiwri Skimtim, 9 ApiS 195^ in Kawashima Take- 
yoihi, Kfkkon, 1954, p, 190. The icope of the sample is not given. 

155. Yomiofi StoiAaff* 11 April 1951. A natbn-widc siTatifkd random sample 
of 3,000. The force of the compArison is rather weakened by the insertion of the 
mdeeorous clcmeni of walking arm in arm. 

156- R. Merton* 'Serial Structure and Anomie: Revisions and ExplaiiatJODs*, 
in R. Anshen, ed., TAe Ftimily: lij Function and Destiny, 1949, p. 2J0^ 

157* Fur men in their thirties, the distiibulion is 

EdiiCtiilnit 

Elernenfary ^^^ddIc H^her 
Love Marriage 3 13 5 

Arranged Marragc 15 21 3 

A chi square test, though of dubious accuracy with the small expected frequen¬ 
cies in the Higher group* yields '05 < p < -1. 

158. Shishi Bunroku, Jiyuu €akkoo, 1951, p. 344. 

159. Smkpeftdenoe values fc^r this and subsequent associations arc ^ven in 
Table 21, p. 177. 

160. A note might not be out of place here concerning the validity nf these 
mdtees qm indices of the duiKuslorts described. Although the interptetation was 
based lajgdy on a prio^ri grounds, there is score justification to he found in the 
inler-correlations of the irudkes. As far as the second dimension is concerned, 
sending New Year cards and claimin| pccpcrty are very signifkandy associated 
(p < -Ol)* though neither of these indices when coirelaled with the wife’s having 
vmtots yields an independence value higher than 3 < p < *5. For the third 
dimension, the husband's helping in the home and deciding jointLy on 'oond^ 
lence money* amounls are associated at the p < ^06 level, but the husband’s 
having visitors, which oonelales vrry signi&E^lly with the former (p < Til) 
shows no associatiion at all with the latter. There would thus appear to be other 
important speedhe factois irtvolved besides the common factor defined os the 
*climeosioo', 

161. The results of Japanese siudits on Kinseyan lines have been reccally 
publislied (Shinozakl Nobuo, Nihonjin no Sei-ieifuttsu^ 1953) but they do not 
give the impression of great reliability and yield few significant breakdowns by 
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age, iTgioDp education or occupation. As might be espected^ features which are 
orijen considered as evidence of a 'ccKSperaiivc' attitude to sex relatiDaSp such as 
cxperimentalion In coital positions and indulgence in fore-play^ are reported to 
be mitr in Japan (within maniage) than in America. (40^ of couples never 
indulge In any sort or foreplay thou^ it pfO|^res$ive]y nvoie contmoD with the 
yoimger age groups (op. eft., p, 66) a fact wbeeb, howcvcTp h capable of mom 
than one interprelation.) On the other hand, them seem to be no complaints in 
the birth-controt literature that husbands arc unc&ciperatlvep and Shiho^akl 
notes (p. 152) that among conlraceplive meihods used^ according to various 
survm, those requiring the hustHind's inMative predominate. 

16l Nippon Fijtt! Shinibm^ 24 August 1951. 

163. Kawashima Takeyoshi. Kakkon, 1954. p. 2^. 

164^ Kawashima provides some evidence for thk. (KekkoUp pp. 193-S>. The 
change is^ of course, towards an Increase in non-commcTcial premarita] sexual 
relations. Shinozaki reports (Nikopfin no SeiS^ikaisu, 1953, p. 241) that of a 
sample of married men in the Shitamaclu districts Tokyo 71 -2% had had pro- 
marital sexual experience and of a sample from Yamanote districts. 71-8%* but 
of these only 10-3% and ST% respectively bad had intercourse with women other 
than prostitutes. The number of married women who leported premarital sexual 
experience was small It is interesting lo note that in a newspap^ opmioD survey 
sli^tly more men than women thought that a woman should be a virgin on mar¬ 
riage (87'3% HS oompared with S6^1%)p and shghlJy mom women than men 
thought virginily impoitant for the man (75 9 % compared with 73-2%). {Yomiuri, 
] ] April 195L The exact form of the questions is not given; the sias of the sample 
(stratified randojn for all Japan) wm 3^000, which makes the secondp but not the 
first, of these dlfTerthces signTficant at the 5% lev^eL) This i$ in contrast writ 
England where, according to Geoffrey' Gorer, women tend to be more msistent 
on chastity for both sexes than men ('English Ideas about Sex', Fneotmter, 
December 1953.) 

165^ Yominri Skimbm, 27 Augu^ 19S1. 

166. These rcpreseni of coms^ the dksclijtion of registcicd mairiages. 

Since rrrarriage was only registered, particularly in meal distriots, w hen it seemed 
after a trial period that the bride would make the grade, the acti^ number of 
divorces was much higher. There is leasoa to thinks however, that the delay 
between mantage and n^istralioii was decreasing throughout the period, so 
that the real decline in divorce was greater than the figures indicate. 

167, Yasu Iwa^i. ’Divorce in Japan^ Amtneim Journai of Sociol^y^ vol. 36, 

16S, In 1949+ 96^9% of divorces were by comcdt—Lc. ended by the simple act 
of regislmtioQp 2-6% by Family Tribimal nijediatlan+ and 04% as the result of 
o&urt decisions in cases where one party refused consent to the divorce. (Oohama 
Hkleko. 'Kaji Jiken kaia cnlta Kazoku no Tenshocil m Nihon Jimbun ECagakkaJ^ 
Shakalicki Kinchoo no Kmkyau, 1953^ p. 65.) 

169, Kawashima Takeyoshi. KMon, 1954. p, 1*6. 

170. Nippon Fi^in Shlmbnfti B June 195 L 

171 r Lump-sum almiony can be awarded if the case k taken for mediation to 
the Family Tribinm]^ but there are no meam of enroiohig its awards unless the 
case is taken to the ordtn^ courts. Of the respondents to a questionnaire sent 
lo all concerned in deciskms rtoched by the Family Tribunals in 1949 (about 
one-seventh of the total repUedX 36% reported that the Tribunal's decisinos 
wcic being ignored. iYoniiurf. 30 April 1951,) 

172. A gCM analysis of the hero of popular fiction k to be found in Tstmfmi 
ShunsukCf 'Nihon no Taishuu-Shoosetsu'. in Shisoo no Kagtiku Kcnkyuiikaj^ 
Fame to Owiokt^et 1^50. 

173. Tlie Chrvsantk™ani and tk^ Sword, 1946, pp, 43, 57,95. 

^ |_ J _Q Q 
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Notes 174-191 


174. Walsitjl Telanw, 'RulK Bcnt^iet "Kiku to !lf ^"^4 

K^akuieki Kachi in laiaum Oinwii', in ktakyun, wl. xiv, m. 4, 

*^175^0ucrt«ti in IiWHie Kiyoshi, Nihon IWj p. 162. ci,--«h...i 

?fi. ThSi was not, h^'^, una of on® of iha ^ 

Sh^nu priests were allowed to many and as a result success^ ptfr 

S w-wetiices iDodified In favour of ability by the praeLoe of 

Biatdter, ■Kyuuhsnjoo by Fufciaawa Yidtkhi'. Monmento 

ttoalaincid a 

lishmeitt for the childien of common^ ibough 

wt;n5 selected are tiol clear. (Mombushoo. *>vwf*«iiA/ Shryoo, ISW, voi. 

^ 179.Vor sllacks twt tntiri no lame no gakumon, 

Shuutl Woiho (first printed e. 1710), Yuuhoodoo ed„ 1928, pp. 401-2, ^ 
vKlidralaSbi Taikw Zamwo (1792-1800). in Nihon Zuiktsn Ztosktu. 

^^180 This i/apparent in some of the eenlial gD^rmnciit ^cts of ^ 
1870 conceming the cslablishmenl of dementatv schook for tite ^ , 

min sebbin B^lta Kenltyuujo. Nihon 
pp. 56. tJOL) At the same time some 

pushing ahead with educaiiooal re-organizauon twt stnctly epliiartan 

iSU^j^gD Tokinmi st of., Nihon KyooikuM-, ^^. nr.wn 1954. 

182. Jean Floud in D. V. Glass, ed., SfKtat Mobtliiy « Grtat Bniain. I954i 

^ 182. MatsuzaU Minoru, Bammsi Inoka Motubto, 1879, reprinted in Meiji. 

Bttuko ZemhuVr voL 20, 1920, p. 277, 

IB4. Kyiflagaya K-iiskfcu, Nman Kindaifwo fii> 1955, p. 95+ 

185. Wacalsuma Saltae, It Seida, 1950, p. 178. 

186. It to been suggested that the number of non-san^ chilton wto 
reach«l the Middle Sc^Srin the Meiji peric^ t^ extremely 

Tokionn, Jfyooiit- Shokol JitVeL 1949, pp. 168-9.) Bat 

available arid Professor Kaigo’s value oneauuon is such as. if anyibiug. to lean 

him to ovefestimate the rigiity of the Mdji ^cm, „a-,iKt of 

187. The ihoifi-buM Of 'Song of the Sbosei was one of ^ 
the Meiji period. The Erst line ‘Don't Itjok down your 

was a eonstant, the second line was subject to vanattoo.^ Evenm^y „ 

government oiBcial' is recofded for 1874-5. ‘Ministers ^d 
Ihoter and ‘Even French Napoleon was once a shosel for 1881, aw^ 
die less sdf-assertive ‘Back in my home town nobody knows, (Koodansba. 

Shoegakkoo Shiuthutsho, 4 v^, 

Mombushoo, Shoogakkoo Shwahinsho. 6 vols.. proffesHvely revised from 

A^work of 1928 gives a list of starting salaries in various promjnMt 
accoi^e to qualifications. Thus one learns that, for iitoiiM, m Milsu^ 
a graded of ^ Imperial University could «pect to start at 90 y«i» 
gr^uate of ooe of the leswr private universilics at only 65 ym a nionib. (Mawa 
Kitoshi, SBfWf-mait hfonogotari, 1928, p. 70.) 

19a Maeda MEWabi,ep, eir., p. 9. . „ 

191. The ssojod question, sepamted from the firet by some twenty nunutes 
of questions on other topics, was intended as a check on the first. As su™ n »i 
pe^ps. very revealing of the general value of abstract questioas in interviews oi 
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Nofe^ 192-203 

ihis sort. There was a great deal of changing sides bctwcco the two questions^ 
in fact onJy thm of ten who g^vc the "status^ answer to the first questioa 
were amongst the twelve who sinswried -blacksinilh' to the second. A p^utiaJ 
explanation may be that aithough the second part of the first question dearly 
juxtaposed and oontrasied the two symbols mibun {status—but a much mm- 
moaer word than ^status^ is in Ef^Ltsh) and skms^ Cgeiting on")^ the first part 
was talccn by some to refer to living within one^s means' in the economic sen$c, 
and the whole question therefore gave a $Dmewhat conTusing impression. 

I9i yoffiiiiriVSfcMdw^T Cmomii^ 30 July 195 L 

193. A Gifis" High School teacher said that in many of his girls* hoines the 
mother was anxious for her dau^ter to get to a imi^trsity, but the father luke¬ 
warm or hostile. One woman m Shitayama-cho whose girlliood ambition to 
become a doctor had been thwarted by parents was determined that her daugjiter 
should get to a medical schooL 

194. Statistics Bureaup Frime Mmister^a Office, Fopniaiioft Cnuta of 1950, 
voJ, vii, pt, 13, p. 2L The proportions for girls are 10-7% and 2 5% respectiv^y. 

195. Yomfiai Shimbtm (moniing)^ 17 June 1951. 

_ 196. In t9Slp a fairly reliable sample surrey showed ruaiiy one-quarter of the 
city populations to be regularly practising cortlraceptioDp and another 20% said 
E^t they would liice to iSnit then families if the means were available (Popula¬ 
tion Problems Research CounpLj The Mainichi Shimbiuip A Survey of PuMc 
Opi/iitm im the Reodjustn^rnt tf O\r<rpopiihihn (Population PnoblcmSp Series 3)p 
1951. pp. 19^23.) 

19^7. r = 4Hp < -01). 

19S. According to a newspaper report, of total expeusra of 900 million yeo for 
Tokyo High Schools, 750 nulli^ derived from public funds in 1951, the rest from 
fees. {Shimbim (moriiing)i 23 August 1952.) 

199. A scholarship grant, in itklf not sufikient to cover school expenses let 
alone maintenance, was provided for 3% of Hi^ School pupils in 1951. it was 
hoped to increase this proportion to 5% during the following year. iVomxHri 
Skimhitn (mortiin^ 12 Ai^ust 1951.) 

200. IntelligeEice tests are used only for prelimmaiy weeding out of candidates 
for the entrance examir^dons to some of the public universities. A leading fea¬ 
ture article on these tests in a peputar weekly suggests that they are extremely 
unpopular. {Sksnikan A^ah', 6 December 1933.> 

201. Sumiya MikJop 'Shihon to Roodoo'p in Nihon Jimbun Kagakkai, //cvAcvf 
Isoi\ 1951p p. 130. 

202. iCawashIma Takeyoihip 'Risshin Shussc^ln Temhoo^ Sept^ber 1951. 

203. The use of language has declined in Japan as it tends to decline 

m otlw A«aii societies which are bdng mdustrialized. The dedifie of status 
consciousness in gencraL is doubtless one cause, aoolhcr is that in an indus¬ 
trialized society the hierajrchkaJ ranking of individuak is by cto iiKaiis as distinct^ 
and the marks of stains by no means as clear m dress and bearing as in a static 
society of fixed hereditary statuses. Should a newspaper reporter defer to a civil 
sert-ant, or vibe versa? There are obvious convenuences in dropping the whole 
thing. (In Indonesia it is said that the spread of Bahasa Indonesia has been 
fadlitai^ by ihc fact that ft permits of neutrality with regard to respect levels^ 
something which is iJmost impossible in Javancx.) As Kawashhna notes, how- 
ever, within stable relationships in which super- and subordination are ckorly 
marked, respect language remams. The re$^t-languagc syrtem also operates 
on two other quite different levels: (o) As a reficctkHi of borlzontal, not 'rerticali 
social dutoiica-^ the degree of famlliarfty or imTamilaiity of the speakers. Thus 
two individuals who would both oonsider themselves on a footing of equality, 
would hath use ^respectful' forms at the beginning of an acquamtniKx and both 
use less pohle forms as they became more fomihar. (b) And this lai^ly in i±k 
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Notes 204^213 


caseofwOMn, ihc use of resp«l iMgiasf can be a means of affirming oM i »* 

or social siatiw. TTie use of lespect forms is 'lady-like, a dcnwnstrauon that the 
woman is not lacking in essentia! femininity. Further, the use of theniomelabomte 
respect fonns demonstiates that one possesses the breeding which enables one to 
use them, Chmpctiiive displays of such rtfioenieiit by upper-class wocnen am 
a fieduent soiuce of amusement to the fapanew tbernsclves, ■ ri r r 

204. See Nakajio Taicashi^ "Roodoo Kumiai m okecu Niogen Kankci * ShoKai- 

jTfljttf no, 7,19S2. . ^ -j 

205. A soi^ey by the Ccnii^l Wags Coininmioa Ok very wide 

between wages ui the laige (geocfally ynioniMd} and the smaR^umotuzM 
firm- in May IMO a\'era|je wages in enterprises employing 5-29 workm were m 
few indosnics more Oiaji two-thirds and in some (metal indusincs and pottery 
industries) less than a half of the average in finiB emptoying 30 or more workers. 
(Yomfuri Sk^ittbtm {inoraing)^ 1 August I95L) ^ ^ 

206. The Regstration Law of 1598 still reqLiired tins inforeMUon. The revise^ 
1914 Law requlTKi it oedy "^if the househead was of samurai or of arisu>^^ 
stock" (ifi. ihff former designation ‘commooer^ was replaced by a blank). 
bofwver:, although the law remained unchained, a new reguialirOn reqiwcd inc 
renters to be printed hmcefoith without ft space for 'staius*. although ^toe^ 

samurai covild still have it written in.' (Nemoto Matsuo, /Cpjcki-ftrw, I MO, 
pp. 14-16 and Fulagucbi Hwleaki, Kwtki-hoo Hikkei^ 1930, p, 141.) 

M7. In 1951, even if one lakes the manufacturing industnes slone, only 57% 
of the total number employed were In cstahliahments with inm than 30 workers, 
{Soorifu Tookeikyoku, Jhaitei Ntitkan 1952, p. 39, Figures denved from 

the IMl Establishmeiit ChnsUi-} . 

208. -05 < p < -I for a four-fold table taking nienuons of ! and 3 v, menuons 

of 2 4 a 

209a To the question (io ihe rcligioiis attitudes questionnatne), Tovmr^ 
do you feel an pn\ only three people mentioned the Emperor (oul of a hnndi^: 
this K>mpa«s with fifty^thrac who offered the reply •pareots’). A fui^r 
*What at^t the Emperr^r' produced forty-four positive implies. In anodier simi^ 
survey carried out by a Japanese sodolt^t in a village not far rrom Tokyo, otuy 
30 % {of a sample of sbf^-four) were prepared to acknowledge the EmpeMri m- 
(Kawashima Takeyo^^ -On no Ishiki no Jittai^ CAifUoo Koifroa, March 1951.) 

210 Kcktimift is chtnologfcaUy 'the people of the couritry^ in some contexts 
k is best tnmsialed ‘llalion^ but it is distinct front 'the pcc^k'm Cofnmimm 

contcKte (as in the ChiiHMe People^s RepuMk). which k/i ^ 

21U Tsunimi Shussuke, "Koloba no O-mamori^teti Shiyoohoo ni isuite, 

SMsao K<^&ta,vQLwaa, 1. ^ * tr .srSit 

212, ^Anyone who has ever peeped into a pnmary school staff 

certainly have an entire^ new on the Japanese toguage. You wnl find evirt 
tlie %™eTabk headmaster contorting his vow organs to oiscuss what is to be 
done about (he the importaw of sk^fppv or of shiik€ti. You cuay 

be templed to ask: what language it is he b talkingA 
*Kparkarikyurama (core cuxnculumX Sakoopu (scope) and Shiucuensv (se¬ 
quence) and the rest are now such thoroughly acchmalizcd Japanese words and 
have so lost touch with their originalat that perhaps the venerable headmaster is 
to be forgiven for getting ttnxtd up with Coca-Cola.* (Takala Tamoisu, ZSouu 
Bwar^Hy^dn, 1952, p. 96.) Another writer, deploi^ the tendency to use 
foreim words wiihout much appreciation of ibeh meaning, claims lo have over¬ 
heard the remark. Thafs a wry good school. They they have a k^l^ikyvr^ 
(curriculum) there.^ (Goloo Iwao el aL, ZooAu Atarmhu Ky^xfikuh&e, 1949* 

p. 129.) , , 

213. Shuppan Nyuusu, Skuppan F^ienkan 1951* pp. 940-1^ This docs not mclupe 
lext-books which account for smother 15% of the total book production. 
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2L4, Ofit of my most vmd mipresstoos of the mhtun: of new Ifichniques and 
ti-aditioikaJ altitudes ir«ulted ffoffl a visit lo the headmaster of a village schwl ift 
ibe mountains of ecotral Soon after our arrival he wall^ed to the micro¬ 

phone in the comer of his room and lelaj^ a message thioughaut ihc school 
asking Teacher Suzuki to come to the headoiasier's room. Teacher Suzukii the 
cm\y woman member of the staff, anrved from her cLass> not to be inlrodtic^ to 
the visitors, but to pom water from the always simmering kettle into the teapot 
and to serve us tcau 

215. A newspaper opinion reported that 63% believe that children art 
worse behav^ ihkn before the war. The most common reason given by the t4% 
minority who thought that they were better behaved was that they have 'tearru 
to speak up for themselves frankly and clearly' and that th^ am ^rnore open and 
aclirc'. (Yomiuri ShimtHm, 4 May 1?J1. A large sample of Tokyo dwellers,) 

216. YomifTK 31 March 1951. 

217. At one of the cheap bostcTtype hotels in the mountains not fox from 

Toky0^ the clientele was said to consist mostly of ai^kku who stayed in the private 
rooms and the and Ayi^rie (bungalow's and hutic) doited on the hillskkp. 

and parlies of studenis who stayed In the single large dormitory room. According 
to a rough check of the four-hundred-odd people who signed the register (one 
person for each party) in one spring month in 1951, 69% were olfioc wrkera, 
31% students^ 7% manual workers and 3% miscellaneous- 90% were between 
the ages of 17 and 30. Users of this sort of youth-hostel type of hotel some way 
from the nearest railway are, of course, dinerent from tJte visitors to the more 
popular resorts. Of eleven manied men in Shiiayarna^bo who had recently been 
to a hoE'Spring resojti all had been with male friends, mostly with feUow em¬ 
ployees and cflcn on a trip organized by the fom. Of sevtu married womcop thra 
had g™ with husband and ^ddren or wiih husband and other neighbours, the 
rest with women friend^ with children^ or with their own relatives. 

21S. AceoitiiDg to one audience suivcyp 30% of an opera audici^ and 77% 
of a *modcmi ibratre^ audience was below 30—eompared with only 34% under 
30 in a ShM<fku^ek( audience (the jazzed-up form of with fernak actresses 

and at least one sword-hjght every quarter of an hour), (Minami Hiroshi, 'Eng^ 
no KankyakusOoV in Shisoo no Kagaku KenkyuukaJ^ Tuitne ll50, 

ppr 256*7.) 

319. A group Japanese content analysts has studied this type of popular 
^ion which th<^ consid^ to embody and uphold ^essentially Japanese' values^ 
in particular those most rsistant to democratic processes. (Sec Shisoo no 
Kagaku Kehkyuiikaj, Yume fo Ok4rk4W€, 1950* and for a summary of their workp 
R. P. Uorc* 'The Tokyo Institute for the Science of Thou|^t', Ffir 
Qoiirifrly, vol XIII, no. I, November 1953.) 

220. Irteluding factoryp school university and neaghbourhood leisure-tinte 
associations, and also trade or professional associations (but excluding employees^ 
uniafi$ and Parent-Teacher A^odations, Ward Assodallons and the like in whkh 
nxmbership is conferTed fpsi> fxio by resideiiKe), twtnty^five people out of a 
sample of 104 aged |5 or more reports mmbershjp in thirty-one associations- 
This '3 : J ratio of member^p to total population compares with the rallo of 
1-4: 1 reported for an English county town of some 15^000 inhabitants and 
dmlLar ratios for American towns of simiLar size. The ratio would doubtless be 

for im EnglijJi chy populatiDn, but probably rtot sui5ctenlly so to reduce 
K^liicanlly the gap m this respect between Japan and En^and. CThomas 
Botlomore* 'Soda! Strttificatioa ni Voluntaiy Org 3 ti™i^ons\ ui D. V. GMss^ 
ed., .Sodb/ Mffdmty fa Grtai BHioat, J954, p- 355 n.) 

221, ^2 < p <-05. 

222 - 

223. The Chtysanifsemum avi the Sword, 1946, p. 13J. 
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Notes 224—240 


224r II is at least a possible hypothesis Uiat the higji degm of formaJimtion 
of social latercDuisc in Japan k relaled to the predoniijiancc of fonns of ecoaomic 
co-operation in the Japanese village and that the latter is rclaied to the nature of 
the Japanese familyr Tradiliooal forum of mheritance and adoption making for 
the contituiance of the stem family ensored that the ooinpositiorL of a vHla^ in 
tenns of Lbc number and idetitity of the family units composing it remained 
stable over a long period of time. The faa that the coolinuing famUy, rather than 
short-bved mdividuals, could act as the locus of rights and dudes made possible 
long-term forms of co-operadon^such, for instance as thatching groups provide 
ing for the re^tbalching of each member’s bou^: e^'ery twenty or thirty years— 
whkb would have been imworlGiblc under a dlifcrcnl system of family organiza¬ 
tion- It is silU the household, rather than die individual, which acts as the unit 
in neighbour relations. 

225. Jsornura Eiichi^ Ku no Kenky uu, 193^, p. 254. 

226. See Appendix p. 424. 

227. Almost all feminine emodonal outbursts ait designated hirt€n (hyslena)p 
and largely^ perhaps, as a result of the post-war populariiy of sexological litcra- 
turtn art generally assumed to have a sexual origin. 

21S. This description of the Edo dty administradon i$ based on ECooda 
NarilOmO, ^Edo no Shbei% In Kokushi Kcnkyuuk&i^ Nanami Koe^- Nihon 
Ffkishi, vol. 3,1^33, and Takikawa MasajiroOp Nihon IMl ^ pp.44I-^l. 

22?. These wtre^ lapectively* tsuki~^'oe^if nsniahty macht-dosMyori and mocM- 

230. CaUed variously, komiol^^onin-^umi, stwontn-koi, etc. 

231. A source of 1791, a tune when the Don-samuTai population of Edo was 
somewhere around the half-million markp gives the Dimiber of landbrc^ as 
IS,I76 and the number of agents as 16,727p though oiher sources for the same 
year speak of more than 20',OD0 agents^ (Kooda, op. dr., p. 21.) 

232. Mitsuda Shmzoo^ 'Tokugawa-jidai ni okem cbooscm-jLchj no han--i\ 
Shigaku-Zaahi, vol- X, no* 9p 1899, p. 927 {date of edict not slated). 

^3. Of Lbe ward assodationS odsiing tn 1935.36% had been foundjed bctw'cen 
1923 and 1927. (Isomura Eiiclu, Ka no Kvnkyuu, 1936, p- 242.) 

234. Doomei Tsuushinsho, Jijt N^an I9J9^ p. 612. 

235. Jiji Tsuushmsha, Jiji Ntitkan 1943, p. 217. 

236. Robert GuiUainp Le Petiptc Joponais er Lo Gutrre, Paris, 1947, p. 141. 

237. The &ial reguhiiiOR ordering the dubandlng of ihe^ a$sodatiom was 
rrot issued by the Japanese Government uniil January 1947. (Jiji Tsuushinsho; 
JiJiNenimn 1948, p. 217.) 

238. Such institutioiiaii^ forms of mutual exhortation art a cornmon fetlurc 
of Japanese soci^ life. InjunctivCp didaetk, or edifyhi| public notices abound- 
One small bfanclvllrte signal box, for examplcp b^ ils walls covered with a 
variety of such notU^ ranging from ‘"Loose scicwk Loose altention' to ^Gcmis 
thrive in a dirty workplace^ Like the phrase in the description of the fomtri^ioni 
translated as *bc ever watchful for themselves and for others’, these may be 
considered as expressions of ihe coUecthist assumptions of Japanese society. 
Every man is, and is expected 10 be, his brothci^s keeper. The same attitude 
accounts for the ^Let us*^ form in which these exhortations arc often couched. 
Instead of "Fishing i*roliibilcd\ the nodee in the Imperial Palace moat reads 'Let 
us love the hshes’; instead of "Take care on the Roads', 'Let us avoid oecidenls 
and make a bright and happy Tokyo’. 

239. Early in 1956 the Dc^rtment of Juslioe ordered the immediale db$o- 
Jution of all bodies such os the C,P-TC.A. 

240. Before the Borough CoundJ eleclions in 1951, Sakiua called a meeting 
of the leaders at his house to discuss policy. He started off by saying that k 
would be a good thing if scuneone from thk word were cJected;*llie only way 
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anything could be done id ihe borough 'was by pressure exerEjed by a coijndllqr. 
Ufil£$s ^OfTKcne with an iriicicst in the ward was deded, the roads in the ward 
would never be matk up and the school would never get iis other wing repaired, 
[t was also necessary to have a ■mau of character^ not someone who wm intci' 
ested m the sAlary whicli oowadaysj. under the deplorable new system, was paid 
to borough councillor^. There was genetal agrtentenE on this and the discussion 
proceeded on generalized and abs&act lines for some lime until Minag^wa, the 
Vice-President, caim; rulher hesitanily lo ihc point and suggisstcd lhal Sakura 
himsey should sEand. Then? was liEtlc apparent emhusuisni for the idea, and 
pleura, somewhat discouraged, said somcEhing about the expense ofeketioneer- 
ing being more than he could manage out of his own pocket. The opporlunily 
was quickly seized to jump back to generalities with a descussion of various 
examples of lavish and parsimonious campaigns, of Ehc minimum ajiyohc could 
hope to get elected on, and bow many limes ihb exceeded the oflicM expense 
alkswanoe. In a lull, someoiM then sug^ted that Kataoka, another of the inner 
group, w'as tbrnking of standing. This he denied. Tbere was an air of some em- 
barrassmcnl until Minagawa suggested iJiai perhaps afler all it would be better to 
put the weight of Ehe ward behind a certain candidate from a neighbouring ward 
who viTjuld be grateful for Ok extra votes, was equally concerned with the local 
pruna^ schrxil where he had been the P.T.A. President before Sakura« and could 
be relied on as a quid pro quo 10 get the main road through the ward metaUed. 
This was taken up with aJaertey; it would, moreover, said one, involve kss danger 
of arousing petty jealousies and tescncmcnts in the ward. The Shilayama-cho 
leaders appeared at ihc adoption meeting of the ndghbouriog candidaEC, the 
names of the inner circle were duly appended as 'suppo^WT 3 ^ on his elecEion 
posters and the word was passed round iluil the intercsis of ShitayamA-ctio 
demanded his support. By und large he got the support^ the number of hb votes 
showed lhat many must have come from Shilayama-cho. Eighteen months after 
his election the uiain road ihnough Shitayama-cho wits mcl^kd. 

241. question arises here, of course, how far my own presence affected 
the situaiioQ. At the second meeting the Chairman, ccrlainlyji wlien faced with Uw 
awkward question why there was no consEitulksn, asked that the Tape-recording 
should be slopped while he gave hts explanation in terms of the tm$ctiled political 
aiiuaEion, but he stuck to his point without concessions, nevert^ess. Po-r ihc 
gcoeral question of observer dikonion, sec pp, S-9. 

242. Stc c.g. Paul S. Dull, ^The Senkyoya System La Rural Japanese Commimi- 
tics\ Centre for JapoiKse Studim, University of htichigaru 

no- 4, 1953. 

243. Sec ]$omura EHchi, Ku no 1936, pp. 252-4. The author^S Oppo¬ 

sition sMiTis to be based not simply on the pragmatie grounds that such ward 
associations were likely to be ioefrectiT.'c, but also on the value grounds that they 
Were uf^dcsiiablc- This in part because they provide scope for the exercise of petty 
tyranny by local ^powerful men'^ and in part because ^progicss' demanded that 
in Jap^ as in the West cily life should become more and rnore 

and less and h:s& ^tmemycha/ftich and il was a bad thing Eo set one's face against 
pTo^*s$, The irdlucnce of such evolutianaiy sociological theories on Japanese 
ofhcial thinking was apparent also in discussion of soc^ services (see pp. 71-3). 

244. Accordiiig to the report of a pubhe opinion survey conducted by the 
Tokyo Metropolis (eariy in 1953^ 32% of a sample of residents in the borough 
areas of Tokyo Stud that ritnnrl^umi had been re-formed in their ward. Ward 
a££Onadom without formal tonarS-gumS sub-groups were appamilly somewhat 
more frequency reported. (Lsomdra Eiichi# Shaka^akti^ 1953, pp. 223-6.) 
As far as odicim policy is concemed the Local Govemitient Office of the Central 
Government issqicd a statement on September 23, 1952 pointing out that the 
Order banning the associations was due to lose its e5cct a month later, and that 
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the government bod no intentioii at that date of either cncaiuagnig Of rorhidding 

llie revival of assocbttOn$r 

243* Sec Asa^u (TokyOp mornuig) 6 October and 14 October 1952. 

246r in the npinion survey quoted abovT> of the 32% who reported that 
ivnart-^ami existed in their district, 3% thought it a bad thing. (20% thought it 
a good thing and S% didn't know.) Of the 53% who reported no ionari^nmi 
(J3% didn't know whether wrturi-^wwij had been revived or not and 2% were 
not reported). 17% iftere opposed to the idea of their revival. W% were in 
ravouT^ 20% didn't know.) ([somura^ op. e/f., p- 225.) 

247. Throughout the foUowing discussion 'shrine* will be used for Shinlo and 
'temple^ for Buddhist places of worship. 

24^. A typical prayer for such a ccreniony runs: 'Berore our Holy ShiinCj h 

-, priest, humbly speak. To-^ child of thy family, O'f number —— ,- 

street, in ihls town of-wltcrein Thou makest Thine abodes on the--c^y 

Qf iiif-months was bom, ihanki to the reiercd and gracious favour of Thee 

and Thy Fellow-itomf^ a son. Daily waging in strength he has grown like ibc 

young bamboo and to^y, being his-ih day, be has come into Thy presence 

in joyful thanks for Thy Holy Favour. On thii happy and propitious day he has 
coTTK, offering up the ribbon of Uunk-offering^ to make his hnt visit lo Thy 
Shrine in respcciful thanksgiving. QuicUy and calmly take note of him, we pray, 
and guard him henoc^ niglil and day, that he may be unharmed by the uicks of 
the evil kami and that he may grow up in loyalty and sincerity lo be a hoe and 
beautiful child of Thy Family, In firm and humble intercession, thus 1 pray.' 
(Jinja iShimpoDsha, ed, Noriio Eu/treishuUy vol. II, 1951, p. 25.) 

249. Sbisoo no Kagjiku Kenkyuukai, ed., fVmaskt no Tetsj^&ku, vok I* 1950* 
p.m 

250. An inlcresting uidication of the urvdiminislijcd importance of tb* reli¬ 
gious borid in some rural communiiiffl is provided by the simultaneous conver¬ 
sion to CalhoiicUm of a whole village in Kyooto prefecture In 1949. Conversion! 
of a section of the village might he expecled scrlousiy to disrupt the village 
system of social relations. Not until a majoriTy was prepied for conversion did it 
become possible aiwl then eseryonc had to follow suit, (Ministry of Education^ 
Shiotkyep Nenytoo {Year-Book of Rdiffion}, I950» p. 22*) 

251. Anafects, Bk, VI, ch^ 20* Legge^s transklion. Whether Or not W'al^*a 
oitemaiivt- interprelation (by showing respect to kpep them at a distance) is. 
correct the relci'ant fact is perhaps that the tmditionaJ ioEcrpretalion of the 
passage in Japan has been that of Lcggc, and ihc word ctmeemed—^eien jwu 
—is in common use in the sense 'to keep a respectful distance from^. 

251 Kara Zeu, Semeisa Soothittf Vuuhoodoo cd-, p. 1^^ 

253. Chiittsh/ti koomon m iiurti. 

254. p < *05 ($d of d>* The questions on marriage concemfid are those detailed 
on p. 126. It would be an interesting question for further study whether^ if the 
common fantor in the association could be Isolated, il could best be called tradi¬ 
tionalism versus anti-LradiU 0 ei 4 li$m, or authority-accep^ncc versus rebdlionp 
that is, whether the dichotomy appears at the ideological level and the refevant 
factor is ihc cc^itive acceptance or rejection of traditional ethical beliefs, or 
only at the attitudinal and behavioural level in conforTnity or non^onfontiiEy to 
patterns of lubmUsivt or deferential behaviour. The present material will not 
bear such an analysis. 

255. The sharpness of this statement of the contrast in attitudes may somewhat 
cx^gerate the actual situation. The n940coiKeplioii* of the komi was, of course, 
r har held, by tl^ conscious ShinEo revivalists of the Tokug^wa period and the 
popular pilgrimages to the Ise shrine during the period may be dted as evUkiscc 
that such ideas had more general currency. (Such pilgrimage years oocurred tt 
about hfry-year intervals and for one of these yxois^ — L705—the improhablc 
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figure of three ajad & quarter millbn is recorded as the number of piigrims reaoh^ 
ing die shrine.) Such pilgrima^ hoinever, appear to have bota part of a sun- 
worshipping productive cult, simiJar In nature lo luaiiy of the modera mourilam 
cull^ father than a cult of the ancestors oF the Emperor about whom ihc mass 
of the people of the Tokuguwa period knew little or nothing- (Ki^imoto Hideo» 
ed.^ Meiyi Bunkaski^ voL 6 {^hankjoihhe^}., 1954, pp. 42, 500^ Shinbouaka V,, 
cd,, Shittiofi Daijii^n^ 1937^ ankle a-ki^em£iirL) 

Asahi Shimbiiusha, A^jihi Nffskwir /9J2p p. 235. 

257. EviderKe for this slalcment may be fouiW in the auswtis giiien to the 
quesUonr ^Would you say that there was a dMerence between the hotoke which 
your ancestors have bccomcp and like, $ay^ Shaka or Amida and so on? 

Or would you say that they were the samc?^ Fifty-one pcfrole out of a hundred 
said that there was a dMerence, forty that there was not, (Sia didn't fcnowp and 
three weie scomfuJ of the whole anair.) One would gufiss> however* that this, 
underestimates the ejclcnt to which theie is a difference of couccptualizalkin and 
In attitudes. To say that there was. no difTereiiice was the easiest way of answering 
the question; it obviated the necessity of eistplaini^ how they dhfered, and it is 
^ig^uficant that there is an extremely high coireladon between the answer 'same* 
to this question and the amwer *donT know' lo an ImmcdiaEcly prKxding; ques^ 
lion; 'How do you picture the hot^k^-sn/ndi^ Moreover, to analyse the differtocc 
required a Certain degree of introspccUve analysis of which not n'eryonc would 
be Capable; suppose sinec they have the same name they art the samc^ may be 
luken to represent a typical thought process. At the same time.^ the answer *saine* 
fiornedmes cooceals a rnudi greater degree of sophisdealibn, as io ihe case of a 
wonum who elaborated her answ'cr by saying that *lhcy are the same in that they 
both live in the heart of the worsliippcr\ 

The differences pointed out by the other fifty-cmc fall into two main categories. 
Fir^Uy, ihe AoruAe arc much more 'mtimate^ and more impoitant to ^he wotitup- 
per than the Secondly, the H^foke are of higher rank than the hoiokt!^ 

in some supposed hierarchJeal scale. 

253. Thus, whereas Buddhists hold ceremonies ev^ery seventh day until the 
foTiy-ninth after death* Shintokts hold oertmonks cveiy tenth day until the 
fifd^. The present Shinto burial ritesp though it is clainud that ihey represent 
origaial Shinto traditions which had been kept alive during the millennia of 
Buddhbt ascendancy among such groups as the priests of the Isc shrine, am a 
creadon of the mneteenlh century. Sam attempts to revive Shinto buri^ rites 
had been made earlier in the Tokugawa period by the forerunners of the Shinto 
Mvivaltsi movement, but it was only in the first years of MeijE, when the Govera- 
ment gave officM encouragement to the attempt to make Shinto into a compre¬ 
hensive rellgiOD which could replace Buddhism that Slunto burial rites bocaine 
fully formalized, more widely praclucd and compulsory for Shinto priests (who 
hitherto had been buiied according to Buddhist riles). TIk Govemmcnl ordinaocc 
of 1832 whkh deprived Shuuo priests of their teaching functiorts and marked the 
end of ihis polky, in favour of the crealion of a -civic* Shinto whkh could be 
backed by Smte compulskm and yrt not offend against the prindple of religious 
fre^om which was to be embodied in the Mcyi Conslitulion, also deprived 
Shinto prie?^ in pfinciple, of their right fo offbciale at funeral services. Houvever, 
a qualification lo thk ordinarue, w|^h was never subsequently amentkd, per- 
^ tiled P^csts of ksser shrines to officiate at funerals Tor the time being\ The 
prohibiiion did npt, of course^ apply to the priests of the Shinto Sects (sec pp. 
350-52) whkh bK:anic iivdcpcndent of State Shinlo at about this time. PriKtly 
officktiun is not, however, neoessaiy for a Shinto burial service—the chi^ 
mourner among the relatives is striclly the efuef offidator—and there has always 
been a body of opinion within Shinto doctrine that death was a defiJemenl from 
which Shinto pnests should dUsoeiaEc theinEcIves as far as possible. (Cabot 
CUJ,—GG* 
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Colville^ 'Shinto, Engine of Govemmeni', Tram. Asiaife Society of Jopattf Jfd 
ser., voi. 1^ p. ITX Hir^oka YiMihifuimp Zassai Shikiten-hon, 1944p pp. 3SI-7. 
Kishioioto tydeo, ed.p Mciji Bunka-skin voL 6 {Shiii£kyoi>-ken}f 1954, pp. 99-J02.> 

The small proportion of famines who today practice Shinto htirial rites m 
generally either (a) descendants of Shinlo priests, (iO ck^cendants of families 
which during the Tokugawa period lived In one of the few fiefs stich as Aizu or 
Mito where the feudal lord favoured the Shinto rcvii'alists ftjiid was strong enough 
to i^ore Totugawa legations which insisted on regular dectaraliDns of adher¬ 
ence io ihc Buddhist faith, (c) descendaols of families wbkh lived in fiefs $uch 
a£ those of Southern Kyuushuu where, in the first Hush of Shinto revivalism in 
the eariy years of Meiji, the feudal-lord-iumKi-pFefectiiral'govcmor ond^d his 
whole fief to adopt Shinto rites^ {d) Individuals or the desoendanls of individuals 
who have been persuaded by the same ideology, or {e} adherents of the Shinto 
Sects (sec pp. 350-2), 

259. Ar^otai O-Ttra-Santa quoted in Shisoo no Kagafcu Kenkyuultal. Yuftte 
to Omak^ej 1950, p. 316, 

260. Ministry of Education^ Shunkyoo Nempoo, I9S0, p, 472. 

26L According lo one informant, however, it used u> be by no means uncom¬ 
mon in samurai fandlies for iAai of the wife's parents to be preserved in the family 
tmlsaditn. 

262. As has been pointed out by Ratkliffc Brown, who considers, indeedp 
that his own sociologEcal theory of the function of reli|?on In sociely is already 
explicit in Hsun Tzu. iStmetmre^ ond Faneiion iit i^n'ifwVfve Societyt l952p pp- 
157-60.) 

263. Hjfun Tzu, eh, 19, as tianslated by Derk Bodde in Fung Yu-Lanp A 
of CAiwjw Phdotophyy 1937, p. 351. 

264. Hsikt-Tzu, eh. 19» translation of Arthur Waiey, Wayj ofTho^^ht irt 
Ancxni China, 1934, p, 25, 

265. U Chi, ch. 21, Fung Yu-Lan, op. eiV., p. 350. 

266^ Tiup ctL 19^ Waiey, tti.^ p^ 25. 

267, Afo Tzu, ch. 48, Fung Yu-Lan, op. cil., p, 9L 

26S. Mo r:!Up ch. 30p Fung Yu-Lan, op. eiV., p. 9S-9. 

269. Respectively, bo shaukyoo hw mm desu koF and Anaia ko to 

Lkiie nottiko vo shitijin shite imasu ko? 

270. Shisoo no Kagaku Kenkyuukai, Set^oha no KenkyutL, 1951, p. lOi. 

271. The kami also* apparently* help those who help themselves. A pair of 
grey mossK^overed stones had been placed by a merchant devotee as a decoration 
for the entrance to an Inari shrine not far frum Shitayama-cho. It bore in degMit 
lettenng of a type whicti suggested that it might be contcmporajieous with the 
translation and subsequent vogue of Samud Siside's Setf Heip^ 'Sa-andrso^s 
Emporium, No. so-and-sop So-and-so Ward. For aU stockinets* Banncis and 
ms.\ 

2TL p< 4)1. 

273. p < 435. 

274, One advantage of rtspM language is that one can ask this sort of ques¬ 
tion in Japanese wilhoul bringing the interview to an immediate and unpleasant 
oondusiop. 

271 -05 < p<-1. 

276. A recent ia:^^mplc survey of the preslige rating of various oocupa- 
lions in JapaoKc industrial cldes, found L^l the Buddl^t priest was rated 
twelfth Out of twenty-eight occupations, umnediiitcly bcldw $. tuswspaper reporter 
and an eletrtcntary schwl-teacher and immedintely abow an Owner of a small 
retail store and a local government clerk. (Japan SocdologicaJ Association, Sochd 
5rnaf(^nafibB and MobiUty ifl in IrfiermOionfd Sociotogi^ Association 

Liege Coi^ress Papers, 1953, Scclkm IT 
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2T?. These figures aiwl, imless otherwise staled, all other inTomiaiioii of a 
factiwl iittttire cooceming post-war itligioos sectSp h derivtd ffomi Mifustry of 
Educatioo, Shuukyoo Ntmp<fO {T(?arA«w of 1950- 

27a. im. p. m. 

279. Such, for cxarnple, as W. G. Aston, Shinto the of rAe Gods, 1905; 
G. Kato, A Study o/Shimo, The Ae%jV/i of the JoptmeM Nation, Tokyo, 1926; 
D. C. Holtcm, 7^ NatKtml Faith of JapaOy J93a, and Modern Japan and Shinto 
Natiormiism, rtvised edition* 1947. 

2e0. See translatloiiK K. Kail, ed., Kokatai no 1949, 

201, E.g, It is in the subduing of those who refuse to confomi to the august 
inOuetice of the Emperor’s virtues that the misaion of our Imperial Military force 
lies" Ubid., p. 170). 

2E2. Mmistiy of Education, op. n'r., p. 352r 

20 J. fly December 1951 the huffiber of shrines aMialcd lo the Jinja Honchoo 
had gitmti to just o'^Hjr 00^000. (Ministry of Bducatioii* Shaukyoo Benran, 1954* 
p. 531) 

254. According to flo analysis of post-war leligioiis publkations (Ministry of 
EducatioD* Shnt^yoo Benratt, 1954, pp+ 42^36} the Central Bureau of Shrines 
issued Ortly two works of a doctrinal chaiacier between January 1946 and 
August 1952. The Shinto sects (soe below, p, 350 (f.) were, however, conitdembly 
more active in the publishing fkld 

255. D. C- Holtom* T^ie Natiomi Faith of 1938. 

2^ Ibid.^ p. 245. There is also a fUU and s^pathctlc description of one of 
these sects in d W, HalpcroH Kurozunii seoi of Shinto^ Tokyo, 1945. 

287- ITie lack of popular comprehension of the doctrine of Uw Buddha as a 
principle of which the individual Buddhas were only incamatiocs may be cited 
as a further example of this tendency, tt would be wTong, however* to suggest 
that there has never been any idea of a universal deity in Japan. The ChiiKsei 
Tien or Shat^-ri (a descriplion of which* may be found in Feng Yu-Lan, A 
History of Fhiloso^y (translated by D. Bodde), London, 1937, p. 31, 

Jr Spae* ifo Jiitsaiy Pekin, 1948, p. IH, and, Tsuda Sookichi* 'Joodai Shtna ni 
okeru Ten oyohi Joolci no kanr^\ in Tooyoo Cakuhoa^ voL 12, no. 3j has* 
under the guise of Fejt, TeftAw, or JencAi, found some acocpEancc among 
Japanese thmkeis (cf. also note 310) and Ten as a scm[-anlhropomorphic supremo 
deity is in fact incorporated into the doctrines of several of these thirteen sects. 
More rebevant here Js the fact that ihis concept of Tmalso finds a place in popular 
thought. The writer recalls a woman who described an incident in whkh she hod 
been w-ronged and misunderstood. She concluded with a aiinig of ibe shoulder 
and the words *jPle mo Tcnga mile rrw—^However Heaven secs air (and under- 
$imd& that it was not I who was in the wrong). 

28b. Ministry of Educatksn* Shnukyao Beara/iy 1954, pp. 532-43. 

289r Mioistiy of Education, op^ ciL^ p. 2B8. 

290. Mjnlstjy of Edu^lioUj Shuukyoo Neoipoo I950t p- 295. 

29L lbid.,p.^5. 

292. Ibid., p. 71. in ihc Yearbook, however {by which time the member¬ 
ship datmed had risen to 143,0(X9) reference to the bombing iiKident b deleted, 
the leader h said simply to have been imprisoned Tor a certain rcasoii\ {Ministry 
of Education, Sbrnkyoo ^nran, 1954:, p^ 1 fhO 

293. fly the time of the 19S2 Yearbook, four sects had restored loyalty and 
filial piety to the catalogue of virlucs< 

294. Ministry of Education, Skustkyoo Nempoo 1950^ p. 284. 

295. p. 312. 

296. fl. Waianabe, Gendai Nihon no Shuukyoo, 1950, p. 42. The last lechniqoc 
haa a long and honoured history $s the kooben of Buddhbm, 

297. Minbtiy of Education, ep. ci7.* p. 73. 
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25*. Jiji Shimpoosha, Ji/i Nenkwt, 1952^ p. 30L 

299- J. Nanise on Fcn^c Education in S. Okuma, cd. fifsy Vsws of t)tew 
Japofty 19]D, voL I, p. 219. 

300. Kawaguchi^ in Shisoo no Kagaku Kcnkynukai^ cd. 

1950, p. 13d 

301- See BakkyM DatJiTfRi article Jigt^ku. 

302. See the translation by A. K. Reischauer^ 'Genshin^s Ojo Yos^u*. in Trans* 

Asiaik S<Kiciy ^ Second Ser^ 7 {1930), pp, 16-97. 

303. Hattori Cbown^ Anset Ksmmon-roktif JE5G, vdI. f. 6. 

m. rmjAi* 

305. A Ttcenl survey/ shons that It k ngl universally diflused. In sonie parts 
of Japan svperstIUons unknown in Tok^o are strongly bclk^ed in; another 
example of the wide regional variations in culluro which still exists Ministry of 
Education, Mcishin Choosa Ryoogikal (Council for R^eaioh on SiEpcTstjtJDEis)^ 
^feIskiJt no Jisim (The Degree of Superstitkius Bclkf)^ 1950, pp. 34-44. 

30d Almost anything can comtltule ‘mtetfeteoce’ with the devU'docir. An 
inlcrvicwcrk note conccraijig another family runs as follows: 'Their slaitcase k 
in the “des'U-door” and since th^ recently *^inl*tfered^' with it they have had 
nothing but misfortunCr The eldest sank bride has turned out to be a “bad 
and had to be sent home; then the husMnd died (aged 65). So now they are not 
using the stairs at all until they ha^'c them seen tOp and the mother and her two 
sons are living entirely in the two small rooms downstairs.' 

307. i < p < 2. 

30S, It k intematiog to note that a Ministry of EducatJon questiotmalre com- 
pleted by the paients o( children aL three sclwU in Tokyo (one near Shiiayoma- 
cho^ one in an agricullural and one in a filing village) produced 73% who said 
iMi they were careful about the ^dmaE-door^; a noEiceaUc con^^t Shltay^ 
aina-cho. (Ministry of Educatloop Council for Research on Superstition^ opr cir.p 
p. 35.) 

309. 411 < p < ^5 (sd of dX 

310. Allbough it is unlikely that ^ had ever heard of him* she was in fact, 
relating sojnething like the teachings of the sc^enteenth-centuiy Confucian 
philosopher Kaibara Ekkcn. T^nthl for hhn was an anthropomorphic, or at 
least on anthropopathic, deity respoosMe fbr all creation. (See note 2S7.) We 
acknowledge the on of our parenis who feed and educate usp and of our feudal 
lord who provides m with a living; how much more, then, should we acknowledge 
the on of TVnrAi who created our parents and our feudal lord, created the rice 
and the clothes which we receive from them; k, in faci, our ‘Greot Falher and 
MothcY (a phrase taken from the Chinese Book of Hktory). Just as we lepoy 
our parenis and; our feudal lord by loyal sert'ice, so we rflust requite thk even 
greater debt by loyal service to TcncAi, Thkcould tsdone by foslcring all the wortts 
of creation (whkh inclLides being kind to animals) but mOTie especially by keeping 
in A slate of pristine purity the essentially good mture with which TenM has 
endowed us (for he followed Mencius in believing in Original Virtue), i^e. by 
leading a moral life. {Bis dearest statement of thk doctrine k contained in the 
loiTiafp Zokiikm, 1710. See Ekk^n Jjkkvn^ Youhoodoo, cd., 192Bp vol. Up- 67,) 
Thus, in the same way a$ in the Christian religion, ihc goodness of God kdirecily 
linked let exhortations to jusir and moral behaviour. Kaibona had no followcrsi 
aiid founded no sect. Nor was thk particular doctrine of hk incorporated m the 

code taught in Japanese schook (which had its religious basis in the 
Shimo panshcon rather ihan hk monothcktic or ponthektic TewAiXThk k another 
example of the per^ktcocc of relatively simple beliefs (cf. also the tkjctrines of 
heaven and hell p. 365) outside of the cstebLshcd docuines of the reliMus sects. 

311. Pukuoo Ifyokuna^ fir^t publkhcd 1896^ 43rd ed. 1907, p. 34. 

312 Thai ibe proportion giving unproitipled Text-berok* answers to questions 
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about surprisingly snmLl was also the coDclusion of a simiiar survey 

Donducted by a group of Japane$e $ociologutj in a village not far from Tokyo in 
1950. I| was founds oowever, that the word on was used spontaneously and ap¬ 
peared to hav« mueh greater for its users, of certain other idatkms oT 

depmdence, not much stressed In theschool-uugbt ethk, but bavingconslckrabte 
economic importaiKe in village society. (Kawasbima Tukeyoshi, On no isbilti 
no jittai^ Kdotoh^ March 1951.) 

313. 7^ ChFj^anthenmn md the Swords 1946, eh. 5. 

314. This succinct statenvent of the on doctrine derives from a recent adverUse^ 
menl of tbe Esso I^troleum Company. (Uitener^ 23 September 19S4, p. 494.) 

315. The KokMhef Kaidid (ed. Samura HacblrchOH 1926) Ustj 400 popular moral 
treatises jHiblished in prinled editions before tS66. 

3l6r HayashI Chikio^ 'Kokuminsei no Kenkyuu', in Kyoofhu Tkv^i, August 
1954. pp. 28-36. 

317+ 7^ Ckrysanthemim and the Sinfard^ 1946, pp, 222-7. 

JI8. 7^ Loitei^ Cromi, L950. chs. 1-2. My debt to this slimiilating book will 
be apparent in ether parts of this chapter. 

319. See e.g. Sir George Sansomp /apan^ A Short Cufturoi J^tstorVf rev. etL, 
1946, pp, 483, 496. 

330. Tomrjirj (moming). 14 May 1951. 

321, Miimmi Hiroship Nduft^inno ^tmn\ 1953, pp. 34-6. 

322. lizuka Koojjp Nihon no Seiehintekt Fuudo^ 1952^ p. 69. 

Norra TO AFPE.^CCS 

1+ Mombushoo, Shoe^akkoo Gakiishtm Shidoa Yooryoo, Shakadno^hen 
(MEJ2105). 1951. This i$ the third attempt at a Course of Study and one which 
meets with the general approval of such people as ihe authors of the book quoted 
at the end of thU appendut The Hra two attempts (partkul^ly the first of 1947) 
were strongly critidm as bad transbtions of an extremely vague and unhcipfid 
description of the American VirgjnTa Plan. 

2. MombushoOp^ Chui^akkoo, X^ootoorakkoo, Gakmhua Shidoo Yaotyoot 
Shakaika^hrn, HI, fMEJ2l35>. 1951, pp. 29-31. 

3. Kaisuta Shuic)u\ Mryohara S^hi. Mimakata Seiya, ft oL, Nippatt no 
Shakaika^ October 1953. 

4. The old New Year Feslival cenlred on the 15th of the Hist (lunar) month, 
and with Bon ending on the 15th of the sevemh the two occasions divided the 
yw into two halves and arc traditionally days of debt settlemcril and gift- 
giving. Some districts now celebrate Bon on the l5lJi of Gregorian July. In many 
rural districts, however, the lunar calendar k still foUowwi since the tinx coincides 
with a slack period in the agri^tural cycle. A compromise is io hold it 'a month 
late' on the 15th of Gregonan August. 

5+ The publisher's blurb of a Tecent intnsldTion of the minority report of the 
Indian jut^ at ihc Tokyo War Cdmes Trials, published in Japan under the title 
Japan, Noi Guitry quotes ihc following: sentence from a review: This is a book I 
would like to ofFci up to all the kami in i|m Yasukum shrine/ 
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band, 173-7; composiEJon, 20-2, 61, 
96, I3l-35p 157; dohnition oF, n-IO, 
n.23; sods, AT, 35^ 325-3S, 355^5, 
431^5; soods, 31; management, 171; 
swe, 20 

bousewivts, 17* 50-9, SO, 60; aad 
domestic labour, 80-4; and labour- 
Hving, 80; and kisuie, 24T; and oefgh- 
hours, 264-5; cmpEaymcnt, 56 
housiof, 14^16,31, 33-6,40-52, 82, 132- 
3; loans, 42, 5(^ sti aho 
Htmunj Nobushigep n.6Z, n,70 
Horumi Shiectoo. ti.75 
Hum Tzii, 337, 0.262 
htioion rights^ 72, 343 
humility, 343-4, 37| 
hypochoudria, 66 

Ibsen. H., 243 

idntogici, Westeitt, 72-3,53 
Ir (the ^hotiK^ t03-4, 325 
^iC'ijiblcts* oriocesEois), 3L3-I4, 322-3 
Ikuka Kooji, n.321 
iUcgitiniate children, 97, 119 
Ul health. 64-7, 332-3. 34S. 350-7p 369p 
40M 

Imomuna Taihd. rt.33 
Imperial Familyp 182, 291; J« aba 
Emperor 

Imperial House Laws* 160 
Imperial ll.e«cripB, 51* 272, 428 
impersonality, «r "personar social TeJa^ 
tions 

Imui. 325, 332 4. 336^ 349-50.432-3 
iuceat. 48 
ludta. 364, 432 

ifldivJdualbjm, 71-2,53,114-15,133* 154, 
I65* 2S3, 387-53; and social mnbilily, 
155-6 

Isdonesio, n.203 
Indoor games, 248-5 
indUitTLal Icadert* 2lT-tS, H. 14 
iodikiliialimllOQ. 40. 111-17, 408-9; and 
momliiy* 377* 379* 382, 369-93; ip»d 
of* 255 


indusliy* 13, 114-16; And will mobiUty, 
197-8, 300; 5mall busineHes, 197^* 302, 
220, n-207 
inBabotl, 55 

inberitasce, 99, lOI, 119, 122, 124-5, 
131-4. 146, 151, 313-14* n.9li P J25i 
of occupation, 113 

nnner-dlrectiDn\ 377* 382; jtt also 
ui-diiiduaJjsm 

idnoi^tiDfl, attitudes to, 80 
Lnoue Kiyoship ii.73, n-95, n.96p tiJ75 
insanity, 167 

insurance, 37* 38* 39, 38. 65* 86, 255. 
400-3, 40S-6 

irtEdleclLial^ 161, I64, 381* 393 
mEelligencc lesB, n.200 
interview methods* 8-9* 395^, n.l9L 
0.274 

introveision, 265 
hoELS, dcctric, 51-2 
Isc shrtno, 305* 325, u J35 
Jshkta. Takeshi, n.6a 
Ishiao, IwaOp il67 

Isomura Enchi, il 3, n.6, o,7* n.225. p.133, 
n.243, n. 244 
Italy, 65 
ItM, H.* 196-7 
ItOO Jinsaj, 307 
Iwai Kooyuu, n,67 
Iwasald Yasu, n..l67 


Japanese Broadenstine Corporation, 130 
JapaneK Govemmervt, 41-2, 50, 54-5, 
58, 59, 60* 64, 65, 68, 71, 455 
Jaspers* K., 349 

/tbart ^i»lltieian's 'machineT^ 221 
172 

Jim-bosatsu, 332, 333, 432-3 
Jehnston, B.F., n.4l 
Joodo sect, 340, 347* 364 
justice of society* 201-2, 309 


kabiiki (Iraditional thcatie), 12* 17 9S 
185. 342-3* 259, 333* 410 
ksfita of the ramilyl, 97* 98, 141-2* 

147 

kagam (Shinto ritual daiKCs), 304 
^Tutra Ekkcn, 95, 184, n.3l0 
Kaigo Tokinmi, 0.191, n.lN 
Kamakura* 344; period, 186 
kaml ($MtsL 291. 292,295-311, 314, 323. 
329-38* 350. 331* 355, 370, 372, 431-5, 
n.Z55, n.46] 


kam(4ana riod-shdrX 300, 306,309.313. 

329* 331, 335* 361, 43|-»5 

(capulston rfom fainilyl, 101 
KanciOQ, 312^ 353^ 432,434 
karma* 366 
Kasama shrine, 334 
Katon <jendii, n,279 
Kaisuta Schujchi, 46In. 

Kawaguchi. M.. n.300 
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13^, 20t&, 

n.92, n.tOU nJW. n.ll7. o.lia, n.l3l* 
qJ? 2, nJJ7,rL.]4anJ45« n.l50 ,ilIH, 
tl. l64, n.l69«n.:^^ 0.209^ zl 3:|:Z 
KazaEiaya Yas^jj, n.Ifi 

(Tcd-up ptTwd' of iTumoejc)i, 

m-9 

Kjcrkc^anJ, 349 
Kikuchi 360 

JfiHWAf Cdevia-door'K 367-6. 0.306. n.JOS 

kimcfio, 12, IT 

Kio»y, A., n.161 

kiflsbjp, fajoily; lenm^ !S3 

Kishiinojin, 333., 432-3 

Kishiinoio Hided, n.TS?, 

KieEDL. MeEjlnk, ii.27 
kakka 223-$ 

KokuEz.kL£iQ iTzigaku, 349 
Iroitiiffiro ('the pcopk'), 224, u.21 i 
Ki^kuiM no Horvgi, 346 
KoiycoosH^ 331,355, 432 
Add (pUgriiuage dr s^vio^ froup}, 334, 
352, 36« 

Kodda Ndrilditio, n.22^ 

Kodjin (kicdiAn 329-30 

kaoihaku (Coofucian scrEnofu), 340 

Kooshin. 431 

Kooya-uji, 344 

Korea, 291 

Koitan War, 34, 222 

(form of donMStic beating, 46 
Jtolo (miuLcal insCmmcnO, ill 
Koyama EUtw^ 11.66 
fta (borou^X n-4 
Komasay^ Kjusaku, ii.]94 
Kumazawa Ban^n. O-H^ 

Kumc hfaaao, 360 
Kuriyagawa Hakuson, 16 L 
Kurd Hyoo^e, tt,U9 
Kiirozunii sedtp 351 
KyddtOp 344p 367 

La Banc, W., 0-45 
labour wclianEcs, 207 
Laboor, Mioiscry of, 162 
khdUf recnutmcoE, 40 
labour ect^'ioCt 143 

Labdur Standards Uw, 211, 244, 276 
labour unrest, 118 
hisMi-fittnr, 40, 71 
land dwmeribip, 14 
laud. refortOp 124 

landlords, 43 -h 6, 254, 270-1, n.231; 
(ruTHl), IZ4 

Language, II: and dass difl'mtiKt;, 216; 
and tbedDsiatl ufmluoldiy, 157; as 
tool df CUlEUrai anal^^iu, 153; deferun^ 
rial forms, rt.l03; of cbLIdren. 230-1; of 
oSkdal nobces. 2S5 
La Kochdrodoauld, I6I 
laundry, I* 

lavilory, and daviJ door, 366 


Jaw, 5-6; naEiirc of* 3H3 
leaders, in local ooEumunily, 4, 221, 234^ 
5p 276-83, 797 ^, 414-26 
legal reform of family law, 92'-l.. 102, 
J17-20, I4L 160 
Legsc, James, n.64, n.2SI 
kreure, 155. 242^52, 2a6p 335, 377 
lendla^ libraries, 242 
Le Ptay, F. 9€i. 132, 167, 0.148 
kprtrty, 167 
leifccLs of livioig. 77 
Levy* M. 165, 3E9 
libcraLcsEo, 392 
Li Ou, 317 
Linlon, R., n.71 

local community, organiratedni iu, 246; 

seme of duly Id, 233; alw ward 
local govemiEKflt, 63, 64; iu Tokuiawa 
period, 255,267-71; prt^wafp 172; poa* 
war, 173-4 
JEhiferSpH* I22p 135 
love, rurtumlicp 107, JI5, J38, I61 
bvB marriage, 165-71 
loyalty. 94, M8, 211, 238, J05-7, 321 
344, 348, 354. 371, 374, 379, 38J 
Lynd, R.. 7 

MacAfitiur. General D p 120. 123. 225p 
361 

Maepheraon, Amy SempICp 338 
Mae^ HiLOahij ii.l89, cl 190 
ma^zincs, 61, 84. 65, L29p 245 
fiM«k,33S, 347p 351 
Kl^ometp 356 
najitsal (supcrsfibom), 369 
maltgfiancy, of spErils of dead, 3J8-20, 
346, 368, 385 
Malinow^* B., 308 
malautrilioO, 61, 65 

maribil rcLaEicns, 49, 107-1 Op 

1 J5-I6p UK 147p I57-BK 203p 234,246, 
267. 3aK d. 74, n.l{]9 
marriasc, 32, 35, 37,6*, 95-6, 100-1* 103, 
107^10, 119, 125-30, 139-41, 145^ 
152^, 167, 321, 324, 330, 380, 428, 
o.El,n.l47, □ 254 
K^aiusEOp 216 
masa cemmunication, 39l 
malrillnenl liics^ 152-4; family 

Matsudalra Sadanobu, n.lTO 
Matsushima SbEmo, s.67 
Matsu^ld Mioom, 0.183 
Mead, CeorgCp 365 
meat, 60 

medical liadilJCHnSp 66-7 
medicine, 65-7p 117* 400-3, 405 
meditalrou, 322* 354, 371 
Mriji Resloratkjn, SB, 193-4, 293, 354, 
n.3, n-258; and cfms syilcm, 217; 
aitd rdtgiaus movements^ 293, 296, 
305 

Mcyi shridpe, 309-10 
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oKiulKrslnp, of rclisk»u3 3^2, 33S| 

tD£rthani5, id Toku^wa pcriD4 \W, 
107-10. 1^2 

Merton^ 170,11.156 
jnM (^Diuluial ^lewid^ oa«etins''l» 

170 

miiddJc ciBss^ 146. 215-16 
mignitloa. 20,93, 123-^, 130, 151,153^. 
2I9 t ^15i 429, rL7, o.99i c£Larac{Emt|» 
of miarants lo]Tokyo; 174-5, J77, 258 
mik&shi ('aod^ortTv 2Sl, 302 
nuLk. 60-1 

Minami Hiroslir. n.l52, D.2LS, a,521 
MidO^ii'iad, 332, 432 
Mmobc Tat^uLkbJ, 152, 160, n^lOS 
MJjoku, 433-4 

imssiDCLann, OLrEsiiaiii, 359-fi^l 
MltBke sect, 352 
MtEwhwJli loe, 3a9,n.|80 
M»Uu^a Stonioo. il 232 
Mitsui, 106, 199. 3B9, n.SO 
Miyaliani Seiu;:^ 46En. 
m/>MT-mu£j'1fChmecnini'>. 300,335, n-24B 
mobility, iw socral mobility 
modffnnm, «7, 249-50 
MohAnunociuiisii), 353 
nuDao^uuy- 179-S2 

moaoibdsm. 351, 354^5, fi,2S7 
motal rcipooiLbilily^ 376-7 
Hbot?! MCtioiiSi ?22i 325* 375^ 3Sl- 

7: vi4 rdiaton, 370-3 
iDonil standaixis, and icliaiQn, 327-fl, 337 
Morita Vuuziki, iiJ3 
mortality, IH 
maibcr-aon iclation, 140 
mothm-in-lAWp 82, 97, 110, 111, 126-30, 
133. n.m 

Maioofi Noriiia^a^ 433 
Mo-tm, 327-8 

mounuiui culls, 331-3, 334, 351, 373,432 
mourning 98 
£d O u^ 66 

muga fstate of not-5eir>F 322, 362, 372 
Munakata Setya, 46111, 

MimHiiac.bi pctfwl. 186 
musk^ 244H&, 303, n.101; balls 
242. 315, 331, 341 

322, 354, 372 

Nagai Mkbio, n-67, n.89, ji,92 
NaLae Toojfii, 9S-9 

Nakagawa ^nugcjiuMi. nr71. n.73» ilJ24 

Nakamuia TekiHO* 185 

Nalauo Takajhi, n,67, n,204 

Nakaynma TlfW, n,79 

oakedncii, 159, 244 

Nactaj-san. 332 

Napoleon, il187 

Napdcuiuc Cpfkv 131 

Kara, 312, 330, 344 

Niriia, Moiini, 331-2; 3J6, 432 


Nanise. /l, n.299 
nadunal aothem, 233 
imtianai character, 7, 66. 253^ nL45 
Eiadanal TestivaEs^ J09 
ruitionsU income^ 54, 71 
natkinai pride, 185-6 
ooiiDiuiLl unity, 220-1, 272-3, 379, 389 
tiadoual iinily, and Shiuta, 308 
aaiidnalism. 94, 221-5, 239-40, 339, 348, 
392,412 
ualuiic, 371 

Neighbuurboqd groups 63. 

256.263,266.272-5.297,416,417,418* 
422, n.246 

Eveifh^urbood study, value of, 3 
evei^hboufs. 37, 73, 86. 142, 168. 253-68, 
377-8, 383^: aud sirt-tivins, 57 
Nemoio Matsud-, 11.206 
ncpolism, sw patronage 
NcslorianisEQ. 353—4 

New Year, 148* 174, 249, 256, 269, 271, 
337, 375, 46ln. 
newspapers, see piras 
Nichlgcn SoshkliHi, 345 
Nichiren sect. 292, 340-3, 347, 432 
NigbUiigalc, Rnrence, 560 

(lilcralure of the Oesh). 

162 

Nioigl-no-inikoEn. 356 

(human feeling, 176 
Ninomiya Sotttoku, 253 
N0bel, F„ 342 
Nobuuaga, 292 
Nogi^ Genefal, 3|4,434 
Noguchi, N.* 233 

NffU (tnditindal drama), 12,243, 352, 362 

flftnfjT-iwA-e, n.86 

norms or beba^icUr^ 95-6^ deBnitiofi, d.9B 

nawveaa rk^, |9] 

uqvellyr asa vaJut, 79, 129 

pursing. U7 

nuirttion, see rood 

Ny^nii Sect* 347 

obligatian, 143. 155. I76, 277, 3l6. 343, 
370-1, 374^93; lypcs of, 253-^; see 
ntsa giri 

□ccupalipr^ ||, 25-4^ 99, 103, 112-13. 
344; and family IndJtkmf^ 524; mid 
stratificatipn, 285; prestige value of, 
n.276; see oljp social tDohPtty 
Occupaiiqu, AmeTKaa.fi, 33,71,162.225, 
227* 229, 248, 273-4, 280^1, 297, 299 
310-11, 349, 554. 35fi; wmy. 64. 120 
Okazaki Ayuoii ml20 
old age, 159, 145; auppprl in. 130-5 
(branch shriiKs). 301-2 
Off (favoun of a snperiDr). 94, 371, n-Z09. 
el 5J0. n.312 

o^r in fatrua-dwnt fdatinns, 208; of ibe 
Empertir, 225, 579; of perenla, 195; of 
lockiy, 374 
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OillUT {Greater Lcomuig rot 

Wodkd), 95-138 
Qfi-take^«ai3, J32, 331 
QoJiama Hidckd^ ti.168 
Ookunia ShigenDbo, 334^ 1 l 299 
Oomow seel, 432 
GoflJcft, 148 
opM, 244 
OnrttJ. G.. 223 
"aibjcr-dire^on'i 39 L 
<7-/0rf-j:a7FtiT (sluilie), 331 
ovcfernwdingi 4:^51 
cyahuif ^uodX 94 

pantheUzn, 331 

pa.per-tl»%lrc {knml-shibaij, 17^ 62 

pirasila> 63 

partnKhild rditJons, 94-1(12, 107, 113- 
J4* 116. 126^1, iST, 3ll7,3lS-l9pn27. 
n.109,11.128 
paiks^ 250,11.9 

Parens, Takdit, 0.31, S-128> n.I29, 
n.l30 

partkulaiism, 76; de&mtion, 0.51; sw 
'pcracoal^ social itlaiidDS 
patenuiltsm, 389-90, 410; and social 
mobility, 196-7; m govttomcot, 40. 
225; m industryT 208; in itilief adaiiAii- 
tration, 70; of cmpkiycrap 42, 53, 73, 
i04, 167, 210-14; oC landlords, 45, 
270-1; or oiamagc gq-between. 169; 
ofteocberpO.lDl 

patnlincal lies r. roaiiiltnEalp 152-4; jrt 
ia£^ family 

Pauioik WookiiY League, 161 
patiiaiism, 161, 273, 344, 331; m cii& 
oatjqqa] unity, noliDiialisill 
palrooag^ in fovcTMcni, l96-7p 239 
patroo-djeiiE reiitioas^ see paternalism 
pawn tho^ il 34 
peace mdvemedts, 345-6^ 356 
PtQOc Treatyp 222p 224, 229, 420, 425 
peasaols, 33, 54p 79p 95, 105-3, 107-10, 
112, 123-4, 147* 174* 303, 11,33: (jf 
Tolrugawa period, 375p 383 
peddlen, 13* 66 

poiiionsp 38, 71, 73, 74, 134, 405 
porpcLuatioiip tif fai^y, ite family oon- 
linuity 

'person^' sodal idaiidos, 44» 76, 86v 87, 
94, 114-15, 135, 307,212-13* 219, 247, 
254, 259, 272, 345, 375* 580, 39^ o.51 
ptrsonaliiy, ideal types of, 183-7 
persooaliiy types, 12, 115, 140, 252* 26S 
phaUicism* 159, it.79 
pliilosOiphy, 349 
pbotography. I68p 3l2» 324 
pilpimagEs, 331-2* 334, 351 -2, 568 
P,Ih Sect, 357 
pole star, 335 

police, 29, 64, 262, 269, 276-7. 331, 343* 
416 


potiiical aEiiiudes^ 3, 221-6; and cduca^ 
lion, 239^1; of leactKis, 238^ 
politf^ Icadcra* 22Z~3 
politicai partka, 41* 22l“4, 241, 246 
political symlwls, 215 
politidans, 91 
pdiiks, 155 

popidaf soDgs^ 170, n.l52 
population, aee-structwq, 10-21; blnli' 
place ofp 18; density, 12, 262-3, n.9; 
grawtb* n.7; of Shitayania-cbo, IS; 
trends* 111-12 
pomOBJaphy, 162, 179 
prayer, 301, 303, 307-8, 320, 345, 427-50 
prating; 340-5, 348 
press, 91, 129, 225, 245; and education, 
204-5; character pf* 221 
Priestley, J. B., 243 

priests (BuddhUtX 193, 315* 418-9; sodal 
status of, 344-6 
priests (of Sbioto sects), 352 
priests fSbintfii), 303 
primary Ktodisp 218-32 
privacy, 12, 43, 45, 49* 50, 252, 263, 264 
privaie schools, 194 
private imiversitics, 199 
penductivn rites, 329-38, 356, 367-70 
productivity, 35 

progress* concepts of, 77,81-4, 36^ 393 
prolcliLriat, 215-16 

propeny, 99, 101, 106-7, 119, 132, 140, 
324; iddividual owncrsbip of, 196; 
wnmea^t tights of, 119, 174 
prosdtuiion* 107, 159^ 160. 162, 242, 353. 

3SS 

proEeclive rilcs^ 301^ 320* 329-38, 367-70* 
MW a£itf fiith-healing 
pruElcdCe, 86^7 

pseudo-familial relations, 94, 114-15, 
208; few sbo patenmlism 
PTA (Panmts-TcadieTS Asociation), 37, 
62, 102* 228, 233*5, 298, 414-15 
public assistaiuce, 34. 37. 70, 403-4 
public Ijealili, 40* 63-5, 277.423 
p onifthjTieg t qf cbildien, 23 i 
Pure Land sects, 564 
pinifcaiicm. 291. 302. 350, 351* 356* 367 
pnrflyt 347 

RaddMc n262 

radi*, 31-’2,8S, 91. 243*245 
ladnnallty. 79, 259* 328 
iBiionidg* 29. 37, 59, 31* I65* 272 
Rtader^j Digfitr 34, 370 
Ka.mlainenL 345-6 
lecieaiinn, sew leisure 
Red Onss* 269. 274-5,284, 389 
Refqimcd Living campaigrk* 79 
refuse dtspdsal. 63, 273, 27? 
reginnal diiTerance, 107, 110, 265 
RetsetuLuer* A. K-, ii-302 
Retyuukni* 3]:9-'20, 356 
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rcUgjoa. 291-373; and nwnlity^ JTDt; hii^ 
loiry of Japfl.FK3e,29I-4; rrisgioUJ DMCh- 

inEs, 339-6]; i?ote m soddy* 294-5 
teat, 44-5^ 400-3; conUoi^, 43-4 
repression^ of krt-wlss movoTwn*, 22^ 
respect, 3^, ind w*rsliippitie aitiiudcs^ 
305p 307. 322-3 

respent 20B. n,203p D.Z74 

retail trades 53, 303* 342 
retiremoit, of houseluiid* 101, 109, 130 
revdalioTiMt sects, 3Sl 
rice, J8 9. n 
Rice Ri&U (1918), 118 
Riesniin, D., 3S2. 3S7 
riibt-wiag sockucs 
riuhin^ihiMsSt C^tinE oa\ 198 
ritual, and gOVentflUDl, 348, 33(^ ind 
social control, 327-8 
ritual abstinence, 3l7p 333 
ritual impurities, jet puiifcatioil 
pwds, 16 
RolsUmeikan, I60 
Romoii Empircp 179 
Rufiiu, tbc Forty-Seven, 3l6 
Roosevelt, T-, 191 

rural areas, 18-22, 121, 248, 341* 428, 
d.88, n.99^ n,2l4v 46lu-; see aha vdlafc 
social structure 
Russia* 224^ 241 
Russddm liiciaiure* 243 

Eocied clciiients ill Japanese society, 239- 
40 

Sultaku, UllO, 192, nJ22 
sak^l (ioc red tree}, 303 
M&ka (ricc-wine)* 279 
ulOJies, 3 te famlty iocdoie 
SomplinE melbodi, 3, 396 
Mjymrai, 11-12, I4p IT. 41* 79* 93* 101* 
103, 107-lOv 116, 143, 158-9, 161, 192, 
193-3, 245. 255p 322, 324. 374* 0.14. 
n,m* il206 

sanitfltiun, 45p 64, 330-1 
S^psom, Sir GcOrfe, 0.61, n.319 
Sartre, J. P.k 243 
Sasaki iCuiii* 0.136 
S^isuma prefecture, 110 
savings, 32, 35 6w 69, 134, 246^ 258-9, 
400-3 

BcepiidsoQ, see a^inorsticisin 
scbolanhipi, 0,199 
School Educauon Law (1948)* 227 
sCbtHhl meali, 61 

BCfaool-ieacliers, 117* 144 240-1, 339, 
392* 0.276 
Schopenhauer, 161 
science; aiiiiiidei to, i29> 357p 369 
adeoiific OMdiciae, 66 
«ct foundcre, 347* 331* 355 
Sect Shiolo, m Shinto sects 
sectanan dimiois* En Buddhism, 346^7: 
in Shinh?, 349, 332 


sects, in Buddhem, 315 
segre^Uon of wea, 159-60, 170. 360 
uLF-emplo^d worken, lU l3p 23* 33+ 
202- 3, 220, 279* 334 391 
self-employment, N 7; as objective, 202»3, 
213 

j&m^uu (pilErimage kader j, 368 
sermons, set preaciung 
sowing machmes, 51-2 
sea dsflerenm, 102, 108+ 140p 158. laip 
183-7, 230-U 235, 244, 336. 360* 364 
»a disttnetion^. 110 
itx.uA\ Puritanism, 159 
sexual relaiiona, 158, 386, n,44, ml6l; in 
marriage* 97* 108; pie-maiital, 107-8, 
179. 0.164; wriiitigs ccmceming* 178-9 
ShoOeshmy* Lord, 41 
ShaLa, see ciautamn 
Shamaaism, 33, 319-30+ 353-4 
shame, 382-7 

aAamUeti (musicoJ imtnuOeDl), 12, 243, 
250 

share ownership, 32 
Shaw, G, B-, 243 
ShikJiei Samba, 86 
Shimmiti no MJchr* 348 
Shimonakm Yasaburoo. 11.76, ru235 
Sbm sect, 292* 340, 34). 364, n.l76 
Shin^u, 340 
Shinozaki Nobmjp mlfil 
Shinran, 347 

Shinto, 93. 313, 314, 329-34 374 379. 
431-3; and new wts^ 333; and local 
community, 295-3fl§; and nulioual 
community* 309-11; devdopment of, 
291^; doctrine of, 347-50; funeral 
ceremonies, n.258 
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